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PREFACE,! 


M any books have been written in recent times on the 
history of Modem Germany, beginning with the rise of 
Prussia in the eighteenth century or tlie redrawing of the 
map of Europe in 1815. The present volume covers wider ground. 
Its subject is die origin and rise of modem Germany; and the search 
for the original factors governing German liistory — which is 
essential matter for all who wish to imd(:;rstand the German question 
of to-day — carries us back into a remote past. <» 

In 193 3 a Germanhistorian published a lecture with the challenging 
title Germany’s Middle Ages — Germany s Destiny.^ To many 
English readers it may appear a paradoxical contention tliat die 
decisive turning-point in German history lies back at tlie close of 
the eleventh and in die opening years of the twelfdi centuries, and 
diat it is impossible to understand die physiognomy of modem 
Germany without appreciating the character ana enduring results of 
that critical period. And yet I believe that this contention, familiar 
in Germany for many decades, contains an essential trudi. No 
one is likely to underrate the importance for die rest of Europe — 
and, indeed, for world-history — of the German reaction, beginning 
in the days of Bismarck, to the crisis of modem industrial capitalism; 
but the peculiar character of that reaction is only comprehensible in 
the light of Germany’s past. Factors deeply rooted in German 
history — both in the history of the German people in relation to 
their governments and in the history of the German states in relation 
to the other states of Europe — constituted an iron framework, a 
mould within which were cast all German efforts, from 1870 to 
1939, to cope with the problems of modem capitalist society. 

There cannot be too many analyses of capitalist society, both in 
its political and in its economic aspects, between 1870 and 1939. But 
there is a danger that the fierce light of publicity, which the pjeseht 
intense interest in the causes of international instability has tiitown 
on the history of the period 1870-1939, may blind instead of illumin- 
ate. This danger will be real, unless awareness of immediate causes 
and contemporary events is counter-balanced .by a deeper under- 
standing of the continuity of history and of its underlying currents. 

1 Heimaim Heimpel, DeutscMtmis Mittelaker DattsMands Sctiicfe;a/..(Freiburgct Univeisi- 
ttltareden, No. 12), Fieibuig im Brdsgau, 1933. 
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In. the seamless web of hufcian history the years 1870-1939, which 
loom so large to us, are an episode; and we must beware of opposing 
that, because they He nearest to us, they are more relevant than otlaer 
phases of the past. 

The present volume is therefore an attempt to establish the 
perspectives of German history, in the hope and heHef that wider 
perspectives will cast a clearer Hght on present perplexities and 
problems. There has been a ‘German problem’ since at aify rate the 
beginning of die sixteenth century; and although inevitably in a 
twentieth-century environment that problem has taken new shape, it 
is assuredly true that no attempt at a solution can succeed which, 
treating it in a pmely modem context, ignores its long-standing 
causes and the enduring factors wliich have governed its history. 
It was because, as it seemed to me, there was a widespread tendency 
to devise remedies without a painstaking analysis of causes, that in 
1944 (when the end of the war drew visibly near) I decided to write 
the pages which follow. Of their Hmitations no one is better aware 
than I; but a charitable reader wHl, I hope, account for some by the 
fact that the greater part of what follows was written under condi- 
tions of active service in the Royal Air Force. For diis reason only a 
fraction of the Hterature I should have Hked to have consulted was 
available to me. It was, however, less my intention to provide a 
work of scholarship, for which many more montlis of preparation 
would have been necessary, than to make available the conclusions 
and reflections springing &om a study of German liistory wliich 
dates back now more than fifteen years to the time when I liad the 
privilege of studying in the University of Munich. More than once, 
before the war ended, I was tempted to abandon the task; and I might 
have done so, had any other book covering the same ground been 
available in the EngHsh language. But the gap remained to he filled; 
and the importance of the subject demoded at least some attempt 
by a§ Engmh historian to fill it. 

Wutever disagreement in detail or even in principle the following 
page? may provoke, I therefore hope that mey may provide that 
indispensable broad historical backgroimd witHout which no vaHd 
assessment of the ‘German proldem’ of to-day and to-morrow, or of 
propos^ for its solution, is possible. 


January 1946 


G.B. 
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THE FORMATION OF 
MEDIAEVAL GERMANY. 
(800-1075) 




Chapter i 


THE GERMAN PEOPLES IN THE CAROLINGIAN 
EMPIRE%ND THE RISE OF THE GERMAN DUCHIES 

(800-918) 

I 

*1 

T he coronation of Charles the Great at the' hands of Pope 
Leo III in St. Peter’s in Rome on Christmas Day, 800, marks 
the birth of western European civilization. That civilization 
had been in gestation for many generations; thenceforward began its 
own independent existence. Merovingian civilization, an inglorious 
‘alliance of decrepitude and barbarism’, looked back to a past which 
it coidd not emulate; Carolingian civilization, filled with a new 
breath of life, looked forward. 

The reappearance of an Enmire of the West in 800 has always 
appealed to the imagination of historians, the majority of whom 
have seen in the new empire the culmination of centuries of en- 
deavour, the achievement of the conscious strivings of western 
intellects like Alcuin and of the movement of blind forces binding 
together the peoples of the west undtr the rule of the Frankish 
kings. For many it was a conscious revival of ancient Roman 
glory, symbolized in the erection at Aachen of a cathedral — 
originally the chapel of Charlemagne’s own palace — the architec- 
tural inspiration of which-was the Emperor Justinian’s foundation, 
San Vitne in Ravenna. These two churches, the one completed in 
547, the other consecrated in 805, seem to reveal graphically and 
symbolically die bonds uniting the last great emperor of Rome 
and the first great emperor of me west. * * 

The actual chain of events leading to the consecration of Ch^le- 
magne as emperor was more modest. Without adopting the views 
of a distinguished French historian who, with scathing ■wit, described 
the coronation ceremony in St. Peter’s as ‘a comedy improvised by a 
handful of antiq^uarian-minded ecclesiastics’, we shah do well to 
guard against attributing too weighty significance t6 Charlemagne’s 
new tide, which added nothing to his power and brought no 
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accretion to his dominions. Perhaps die real importance of the 
imperial tide, its value to Charles himself, lay in die sphere of foreign 
relations: it constituted a claim to independence from', even to 
equality with, the Empire in die East which stih dung tenaciously 
to its legal tide to lordship over all lands which die Roman 
emperors had ruled of old, in spite of the fact that its actual power 
had long been confined to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
When, after protracted negotiations and even preparations for war, 
the ruler of the east, in 812, at length accepted Charles as emperor in 
the west — until then he* had, in the eyes of strict Byzantine 
legitimists, been a mere usurper — one major achievement was 
secured; in place of the one undivided Roman empire with its 
capital in Constantinople, there were now two empires, an Empire 
of the East and an Empire of the West. Tliis achievement — rendered 
durable by the rise of Islam, which won control of the Mediter- 
ranean sea-routes, dius severing for generations the life-line between 
Christian east and Christian west — left western Europe free to 
develop on its own, unencumbered by the oriental traditions of 
Byzantium. 

In this sense, the foundation of the Carolingian empire, marking 
the irrevocable breach between east and west, was undoubtedly a 
turning point in history. In any other sense we must not rate its 
importance too high. It did not constitute Charles ruler over 
western Europe: England, ♦for example, and Spain owed him no 
allegiance, stiU less me Scandinavian north, wlticli had not yet 
emerged from the obscurity of pre-history. Nor did it change the 
foundations of his power, which lay nortli of the Alps far from die 
imperial city of Rome. Charles became, emperor because, as King 
of the Franks since 768 and King of the Lombards since 774, he 
alone could afford the Pope the protection the papacy needed 
amidst the turbulence of Rome in 800; but even after his coronation 
as emperor he remained first and foremost a Frankish king. It was 
from the lands of the Frankish kings that he drew his revenues; it 
wa^from among the vassals of the Frankish kings that he selected 
his ministers and servants. The seat of his power was still in the 
lands of his Frankish forbears between Rhme, Moselle and Meuse. 
Hs 'government moved firom 'royal palace to royal palace without a 
fixed abode; but it is to Aachen orjhgelheim that, we must look if 
we are seddi^ the centre of its wanderings, not to Rome. The 
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strength and still more the stability of the new empire depended 
upon the strength and stability of the Frankish kingdom, and in a 
lesser degree upon die personality and abilities of the Frankish 
royal dynasty. If the Frankish kingdom remained strong and 
united, the empire would survive; but if the Frankish kingdom 
divided, the material foundation of the empire was gone, leaving 
only an empty tide. 

Three* factors prevented the survival of the Frankisli empire. 
The one was internal dissension and the deficiencies of Carolingian 
government; the second was the diversity, geographical and social, 
historical and cultural, of the lands incorporated within the empire; 
the third, and most important, was the impact of invasion firom 
east, south and north, the incursions and ravages of Magyars, 
Saracens and Vikings, which acted as a solvent of Carolingian 
society, bringing in their trail devastation, economic retrogression, 
poverty, depopulation and a collapse of the new culture which had 
flourished in Carolingian monasteries and at the Frankish court. 
The strain of invasion and constant warfare reduced life to a struggle 
for existence, from which Europe as a whole scarcely recovered 
before the begimung of the eleventh century. When it recovered, 
it was a new Europe. Thrown back on local resources for with- 
standing the onslaught, subject to varying degrees of pressure from 
without, the different provinces of the Carolingian empire each 
reacted in its own way to the iniftiders; and the characteristic 
reactions of each, the different methods by which the threat of 
invasion was met in each part of Europe, modified the political and 
social stracture, calling forth new and reawakening old f9rces. 
When, after mote than a century, the barbarian threat was thrown 
off, the face of Europe had changed; not only were new states 
arising, but the new states had now each its own distinctive form 
jand institutions. 

Neverthdess, the new states of tenth-century Europe — Rtoee, 
Germany and Italy and the kingdoms of Lonaine, Burgundy and 
Provence, which arose from the decomposed body of the 'Caro- 
lingian empire — were not merely the accidental results of the 
upheavals of the ninth century. Breath the superficial uniformity 
imposed by the Franks, each promce of the Carolingian empire 
had its own life, its own history, its own problems and its own 
geographical peculiarities. These were the dements which went into 
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the crucible of war and invasion; and what emerged from tlie fire of 
r^ine, want and brutal sladghter, was stiU composed of die same 
elements as before. These elements not only explained the different 
ways in which the different waves of invasion were met; they also 
determined the form of the new societies which emerged. The 
Carolingian empire was not a homogeneous state widi a uniform 
pohtical tradition. Already in Charles the Great’s own day funda- 
mental differences can be observed between die provinces which, 
after the wave of Barbariaii invasions had passed, were to become 
France, and those, wliicli were to fall within the German kingdom. 
We must examine these differences because already in Carolingian 
times factors were at play, hidden by* the superficial uniformity 
imposed by the Frankish kings on dieir wide domains, which were 
later to have a major part in deter mining the course of German 
history. 


''H 


The Carolingian empire was not a homogeneous state with a 
uniform political tradition. -Leaving aside the Kingdom^of Lom- 
bardy, which was not conquered by the Pranks until 774, and con- 
fining our attention solely to the lands north of die Alps, a nmnbcr of 
. fundamental differences are immediately evident between the 
eastern and the western halvSs of die Frankish lands. In the first 
place there arc die basic geographical conditions: regional variations 
apart, there is no doubt that, compared with the west, the east as 
a whole was undeveloped, interspersed with large tracts of virgin 
forest and (particularly in Saxony) areas of marshy waste. But 
geography cannot be considered apart fi:om human history; for 
geographical conditions were shaped by human setdement and 
cultivation. Here again the east was retrograde by comparison with 
PranSsh Gaul which, by the end of the eighth century, had enjoyed 
generations of setded rural life and stable rural economy. Except in 
me Khineland (and to a smaller degtee in Bavaria) there was litde, 
municipal life in the east. Nor, on the eastern firontiers of the 
empire, was there the atmosphere of peace which accompanies 
set^drpral and. urban, conditions. It is characteristic of the stability 
^ hf the west that Charles the Great’s successor, Louis die Pious, gave 
the Archbishop of Rhwms permission to dismande the Roman walls 
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encircling -Ills city and use die stone for rebuilding bis cathedral, 
because (in the words of the clironider) ‘he was enjoying profound 
peace and,* proud of the illustnous might of his empire, had no fear 
of barbarian incursions’. It is equally characteristic of die east that 
Charles the Great deliberately organized ‘marches’ on the borders of 
Saxony and Bavaria — the Saxon march and the Ostmark — for the 
express purpose of holding off incunions and ravages by such tribes 
as the Abodrites, the Sorbs, the Wends and the Avars, just as the 
Spanish march was established beyond the rampart of the Pyrenees 
to keep the Arab menace at a distance. * 

All diese factors produced a diversity within the Carohngian 
empire which marked off one region from another. Their import- 
ance was, jhowever, doubly emphasized by the fact diat the different 
territories incorporated in the domains of the Frankish kings had 
been added at very different times and at very different levels of 
culture and social development. We must, in the first place, take 
account of the difference which five centuries and more of Roman 
provincial life made to the social and pohtical environment of the 
western, as compared with the eastern parts of the later Frankish ' 
empire. Secondly, we must bear in mind the duration of Prankish 
control. Certain provinces, like Burgundy or Aquitaine, with an 
ancient culture of their own, had long been penetrated by Frankish 
civilization and Frankish institutions, although they had exploited 
successive weakenings of Frankish power imder the successors of 
Clovis (486-511) to revert to a more autonomous position. Others, 
like Saxony and Lombardy, only came imder Prankish control in 
the reign of Charlemagne himself, and hardly experienced more 
than a generation of unimpaired Prankish rule. In Lombardy the 
Franks found themselves face to face with a civilization in all 
material respects as advanced as their own: in Saxony, on the other 
hand, they had to deal with^a people whidi had not yet reached the 
stage of monarchical government, which had never experienced Jhe- 
benefits of Roman administration and which had not yet been 
converted to Christianity. Bavaria which unlike Saxony, had 
undergone Roman colonization and had a long history of contact 
with the Franks, retained a semi-independent position imder its 
own dukes until as late as 788, when Charlemagne .deposed duke 
Tassho ni and, instead of appointing a successor, divided die land 
up among Frankish counts, bringing it within the framework of the 
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Frankish comity organization. • Yet witliin a few months of 
Charlemagne’s aeadi, in die ‘partition’ of die empire whicli took 
place in 817, Bavaria reappeared as a subordinate kingdom, while by 
833 Saxony was again leading a separate existence, widi tile other 
Qerman lands, under die rule of Louis the German. 

No people more tenaciously resisted Frankish conquest and 
incorporation in the Frankish empire than the Saxons under then- 
famous leader, Widukind. Charl^ the Great’s Saxon wars, which 
began in 77a and were not ended untU 804, lasted a whole genera- 
tion; and Saxon opposition to the Franks was only finally overcome 
after large numbers of the inhabitants with dieir famihes had been 
forced to leave their land and setde isi Frankish territory, and the 
great annual assembly, in which the poHtical life of die Sa^on people 
had been incorporated, was brought to an end. 

By measures such as these the Frankish conquerors, spreading out 
far and wide from their homeland between Meuse and Moselle, 
sought to obhterate the independence of the conquered peoples. 
Just as Charles the Great suppressed the Bavarian dukedom in 788, 
so Charles Martel had suppressed that of Swabia in 730, while 
Thuringia was brought under the direct rule of the crown in 741. 
In place of the native ruling classes Frankish comits were introduced to 
administer the land on behalf and for the profit of the Fratikish king. 

The question facing us is how successful diesc and similar adminis- 
trative measures were. Were they elfective and durable enough to 
obhterate long-standing provincial or ‘tribal’ cohesion, or did 
persistent regional divergencies, on the contrary, cut deep into 
administrative organization? Here again, we shall understand the 
position in the east, or German, parts of the empire better if we 
compare them with Frankish Gaul. In the west, the Franks inherited 
a Roman provincial organization of government — comprising 
civitas, dioecesisy comes, etc. — which was ^eady functioning; and it 
■wf§ only necessary at the time of the invasion to introduce Frankish 
counts into the existing administrative machinery in order to direct 
go'^emment in accordmee with the interests of the new Frankish 
ruling dass. In the eastern or German provinces, on the other hand, 
there was no suitable administrative machinery in existence which 
could be taken over and adapted to Frankish needs and interests; 
h^ere me Brankfeh counts were theraselvesthe agents through whom a 
new" framework of administration had for the first time to be 
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established, organized and built up. For this task, however, they had 
incomparably less time than in the west, since the eastern provinces 
were (as vi'e have already seen) only finally incorporated into die 
Frankish empire in the course of the eighth century. Moreover, the 
very circumstances in which they were appointed differentiated 
the Frankish counts in Saxony or Bavaria from their contemporaries 
in Gaul. In die east, the Frankish count was a royal commissioner 
appointed to enforce and maintain Frankish rule over a conquered 
people; his essential task was to watch over the interests of his master, 
the Frankish king, and his functions were J)rimarily political. 

In Merovingian Gaul, the functions .of the grajio, ‘or count, had 
originally been identical with those which die Carolingian comits, 
diree centuries later, exercised in the German provinces of the east. 
There also a popular form of self-government, m which an elected 
t}tunginus (or ‘thing-man’) directed the affairs of the Gau, had per- 
sisted for some generations after the Frankish conquest; and the 
grajio or count was simply the King’s local agent, the local adminis- 
trator of the King’s estates and his military representative. But this 
dualism of fimetion between the popularly-elected thmgimis and the 
royal grajio was of short duration in Gaul. By die end of the sixth 
century the count had supplanted the thimgims, and at the same time 
we find him appointing a delegate, his vicarius — who later takes the 
tide of ‘viscount’ — through whom he controls and supervises the 
‘hundreds’ within his county. The very fact that the words vicaria 
and centena (hundred) become interchangeable is evidence of the 
subordination of the older units of government to the count, of the 
replacement of the popularly-elected ‘hundredman’ by the count's 
deputy or ‘vicar’. Thus in France the county organization gradually 
altered and absorbed the whole organization of local government 
The old local institutions, which derived their strength from the 
communities wliich had setded the land as independent groups, 
waned and perished. The sense of local independence was lost; zsid 
France, partly as a result of the Roman traditions of government 
with which the Gallo-Roman population was imbued, but ntiU 
more as a result of many generations of slow reconstruction, became 
under the Carolingians a state in which government was organized 
firom top to bottom, in which authority was derived from above and 
penetrated down, from the king, through the counts to the subor- 
dinate localities. 
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This development was confined to Gaul, where Frankish settle- 
ment was longest and most enduring. Li tlie eastern provinces die 
introduction of the county organization failed to produce parallel 
administrative changes or innovations. Few of Charlemagne’s great 
judicial innovations penetrated into Saxony or other German 
provinces of the Frankish empire.^ When the Franks conquered 
Lombardy, they succeeded to the work of Lombard kings like 
Luitprand and Aistulf; but in the German provinces there was no 
heritage of royal government to take over. The Saxons only 
elected a king, the Alemmnians a duke, in time of war and dien 
only for the duration of the war; hence royal institutions 'to which 
the popular hundred organization might have been subordinated, 
were lacking. The old popular judidal organization, wliich had 
been swept aside in Gaul, remained in existence; and the function of 
the count after die Frankish conquest was hardly more than to 
watch over it. He was the supervisor of a group of hundreds, and in 
the German east his audiority was personal, not territorial. In Gaul, 
the counties take die names of cities or districts; east of the Rhine 
they arc named after the count in possession. We must not, diere- 
fore, think of the Frankish county organization in Germany as a 
network of fixed and delimited territorial units. In spite of the 
Frankish conquest the old indigenous hundred organization remained 
the basis of local government.* In Frisia the doomsmen elected by 
die people of the hundreds, the asegen, were never replaced by the 


^ For example, the creation of bodies of swoin doomsmen or Scabini in every county, who 
were chosen by the count and appointed for life, and who bad to swear an oadi of office. 
This measure, which meant that the count chose his own coEeagues in the exeaition of justice 
and had a permanent body on whose co-operation he could rely, was evidentiy a major 
contribution to the stability of the county organization; but there is no evidence of its assunSa- 
tioninany of theEastemprovinces of Charles the Gieat’s empire. C£ Bnmner-v. Schwerin, 
Deutsche Rechf^esch.U, 301, A. Master, Deutsche Verfessungsgesdt- (1922), 184. 

* Charles the Great's ormnance separating the competence of the county and Imndred 
courts, and assigning to the former the more important, to the latter the minor causes, has 
.been a great cause of confusion. What was at issue was simply the question of competence, 
noKhe territorial organization of the courts. The hundred courts were still the only courts, 
but they fimetioned in two distinct ways; first in major pleas under the count, and secondly 
in minor pleas under the hundredman. In both cases the court was the hundred court, and a 
county court as such did not exist. The county court was the hundred court sitting under the 
presid^cy of the count. Moreover, count and hundredman each had the same sphere of 
action; each acted within the hundred court, but £he competence of each reached out beyond 
the hundred in yrbichhe wastitting to the whole group ofhimdreds which together formed a 
county. There W8.s no special court, distinct from the hundred courts, for the whole county, 
rince l|fo'coonty was not a distinct territorial jput but, simply those hundreds over which a 
representativeofthePrankishldngithecount, exerdsed control. Cf.A. Gasser, Die Entstehung 
und Ausbtiduug der lumdeshoheit im Geblet der Schweixer Bidgenosseiischeft (1930), 13 sqq. 
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Frankish scabini. In Saxony the Gogmf, who is also elected, remains 
in existence with his court, the Gogericht', while in the soudi the 
Zehntgericht of Swabia had substantimy the same importance as the 
Gogerkht of Saxony. During the Carolingian and Ottoman periods 
the hundred courts, the original and teally vital units of local hfe, 
were submerged for a time under the superimposed county organiza- 
tion; but their identity and vitality was not lost, and the re-emergence 
of the hundreds with an extending sphere of competence, which 
began in the twelfth century,^ is conclusiye evidence that govern- 
ment in Germany, as contrasted with France, had its roots in the 
local community. If in Gaul the county organization with tliree 
centuries of steady penetration behind it had become rooted in the 
soil, replacing popular local institutions, one or two generations of 
Frankim control were insufficient to achieve the same result in 
Germany. Frankish monarchy handed over — as we shall see — a 
substantial legacy tQ the later German kings; but by contrast with 
France, the inheritance of royal government was only one among 
many factors. Equally important for the future were the locd 
communities with a deep sense of dieir own individuality and 
memories of recent independence. 


ni * 

After the deatli of Charlemagne (814) centrifugal forces within the 
empire soon got the upper hand. Charles himself, in 813, had 
sought to maintain the unity of his lands by associating his sole 
surviving son, Louis the Pious, with himself as emperor; but the 
notion of primogeniture was stiU weak and, consonant with the 
Frankish tradition of the division of the inheritance among all 
heks, Charles conferred the kingship of Italy on his grandscai, . 
Bernard. Louis himself, after his succession, proceeded similarTy, 
associating his own eldest son, Lothar, with him in die empke "in 
817, and allotting subordinate kingships in Aquitaine and Bavaria 
to ids younger sons, Pepin and Louis. These schemes, although 
re^affirming the separate existence of oudying provinces like 
Bavaria, had the merit of maintaining the unity of the maiif core 

1 Cf. Meister, Deulsche Vetfaisungsgesch., 185. See below, p. 145. 
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of die Frankish empire; but feuds among the sons of Louis the 
Pious, revolts and civil wars whidi came to a head after Louis’ 
deadi in 840, soon led to further disintegration, culminating in die 
famous Treaty of Verdun (843). This treaty, concluded as the result 
of die intervention of the Frankish nobility to put an end to the 



The C'arolingian empire at the time of the Treaty of Verdun (843) 

internecine warfare, was intended to strengthen the unity of the 
empire by a peaceful division of government among Louis’ three 
sqj^s: die west (Neustria, Aquitaine and the Spanish march) to 
Charles the Bald; the central lands of the Middle king dom includ- 
ing Frisia, Austrasia as fer as the Rhine, Burgundy, Provence and 
Italy, tb Lothar; and Franconia east of the RJiine, Bavaria, Swabia, 
TTnmama and Saxony to Louis the German. In fact, the division 
miorked the dissolution of the Frankidi empire; for although Lothar 
(with R.omC'md Aachen and the old homeland of the Carolingian 
dynasty in his possession) kept'die tide of emperor, his bromers 
W&e in practice mdependcnt sovereigns. 
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It is still usual to regard the Treaty of Verdun as reflecting the 
first emergence of the great monarchies of mediaeval and modem 
Europe, and to see in me division of the Carolingian empire the 
dawning of national sentiments and aspirations. This view is not 
easily reconciled with the facts. The division of the empire resulted 
not from racial or provincial differences, but from dynastic conflicts 
within the royal house. ^ In die civil wars between 832 and 840 
only the Bavarians, whom he had ruled since 817, consistently 
supported Louis the German; the attitude of the other provinces 
east of the Rhine — Saxony, Thuringia, Franconia and Swabia — 
fluctuated, but on the whole they remained true to Louis’ father, 
the Emperor Louis the Pious. In the wars of succession after Louis 
the Pious’ death, die position remained the same, complicated in the 
case of Saxony by social divisions, the aristocracy supporting Louis 
die German because the mass of the freemen supported Lothar. 
There was, in short, no sign of German unity* 5 n the succession-wars 
leading up to the Treaty of Verdun.’ Nor, after the succession of 
‘ Louis the German as cast Prankish king in 843, was there any unity 
of the German lands: Louis relied primarily on Bavaria, and after 
852 neither he nor any subsequent east Frankish king set foot in 
Saxony. 

The importance of the Treaty of Verdun lay primarily in its • 
destructive effects on the foundations of royal power, The basis 
of Carolingian government was three&ld: the royal estates which 
provided die material foundation of government, the personal 
obligations of the royal vassals who were the agents of royjl 
government throughout the empire, and the Church. The dynastic 
struggles of Carolmgian daimants and the division of the empire 
. at Verdun adversdy affected all three. The landed wealth of the 
Carolingian house was concentrated above all in die old homeland 
of the dynasty in the Middle kingdom (hence the further partitions 
of this territory and the repeated attempts of east and west Frar^ish 
kings to annex it) : in the east, particularly in Saxony and Thuringia, 
royal estates were few and the material foundation of royal poVer 
correspondingly weak. No less significant were the effects of the 

1 Cf. HaEer, Pmice and Germany.- The History of One Thousand Years (193a), 5. The idea 
that the unity of the Frankish realm was destroyed throu^ the divergencies of dit^diffeient 
nadon^ties was refUtod by G. Monod in th* Annualre de V&ote des Hahles iSiudes, 1896. 

’ This important point was cleady established by G. Tellenbach, gXnlgUim and SUbnme in 
der Werdezeit des deutsdm Reldtes (1939), 24-2S. 
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Treaty of Verdun on die liigher cler^ and the outstanding lay 
families, wliicli, as servants of Charles die Great, had taken a major 
practical share in administering and welding together die empire. 
Both groups supported the pohey of a miited Empire, hi particular, 
the great comitd famihes, ‘international’ in character,^ widi pos- 
sessions spreading throughout the empire, had every interest in 
maintaining imperial unity; hut dissensions within the Carohngian 
house forced them to take sides. It was not, as liistorialis have so 
often maintaiaed, a questign of a spirit of egotism and self-interest 
among die counts, of an inherent tendency to ‘feudal anarchy’ 
which only a strong hand from above could suppress. On the con- 
trary, the bulk of the aristocracy, clung to the legitimate Carolingian 
claimant. But it was a moot question which among many was the 
legitimate claimant. There was, in the Carolingian empire, no 
constitutional machia^ for deciding sudi issues, except die clear 
designation of lus st^ssor by the ruling king. Once dissension 
arose within the ruling house, as it arose to the accompaniment of 
war and bloodshed after 83a, the only answer was an appeal to 
armed power. 

It is not difficult to see the effects of such a situation on a govern- 
ment so highly dependent on the bonds between king and vassals 
as that which Charles the Great had established. Carolingian 
government depended on the loyal services of the vassi dominici 
of the king, a small body orselected families, half of them related to 
or allied by marriage with the Carolingian dynasty.* The wars of 
succession broke up this dass. Numbers alone were inadequate, if 
the vassi dominici were divided out between the different kingdoms 
emerging from the partitions. Furthermore,* the constant flow of 
capable and trusted vassals from the centre, which had been a 
remarkable feature of Charlemagne’s own reign, ceased when 
France and Italy and Germany and Burgundy and Lorraine all 
ow^ allegiance to different rulers. On the other hand, the character 

^CSE'. Bu PouRudiii, 'Les gnndes ftnulles comtUes ^ I'ipoque Caiolipgienne’, Rei/ue 
hisIcHq^, IXXIl (1900), 72 sqq. 

* tRe mwll numbers involved aie lemarkable. Tellenbacb, 'who has compiled a compie- 
hensivelistciifche|ceat£iimliesacti.ve in Catolingian government, enumerates onl'jr in names 
firomoiil 74 afammes<‘Of tl^ ja were allied -with the dynasty. Omitting 3, whose oidgim 
aie ohaegte, thp list CDin.pni|(9 70 Pranks t&om 27 farces) — mainly Ripuatian Franks 
spdngjbig, like the Cfeoluigiam themselyes, &oai the lands between>Meusc and Moselle — 
atin.2(S Swbians and Abadaiis (&om 8 families). The remainder is made up of 6 Bavarians 
, (a &muies} and d Saaons (a Emilies). Cf, Konigim md Stimme, 68. . 
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of earlier Carolingian government meant that there was no imme- 
diate and obvious substitute. Relying on their own vassals, the 
earlier Carolingians had not cultivated the loyalty of the local 
nobility in the lands over which they extended their rule. This was 
particularly true in the east Frankish kingdom, where the Carolin- 
gians placed little trust in the recently conquered Saxons and 
Bavarians and gave aU important oflSces to Franks and Swabians. 
In Saxony ‘only one local family was associated with government 
until the second half of die ninth century^ when a second family — 
the famous LiudolfmgCr dynasty, from which sprang die later 
Saxon kings of Germany — rose to prominence. In Bavaria it was 
only under Arndf of Carindiia (887-899), an illegitimate Carolin- 
gian whose mother was a Bavarian, that the Bavarian aristocracy 
began to assume importance. 

Thus between 840 and 887 the basis of Carolingian government 
was gradually undermined. But there was as yet nothing durable 
to take its place. The landed aristocracy, which alone exerted 
political power, still gave its support to the Carolingian dynasty, 
which — in spite of its maintenance of the old practice of partition 
and its failure to develop a system of primogeniture — stiU drew 
strength and lustre from the current beUef in the almost super- 
natural legitimacy of the line. In 884, profiting from the death of 
his relatives, Charles the Fat reunited for a brief spell the whole 
Carolingian empire with the exception ofProvence. But a new factor 
changed the situation, creating peremptory demands with which the 
Carolingians could not cope. This fector was the growing peril- 
fi:om without, the invasions of Danes and Magyars and Saracens. 
Charles the Fat, unable to give protection and forced to pay tribute 
to the Vikings besieging Paris, was deposed in 887. The only 
surviving Carolingian was a child, still less able to cope with the 
threatening situation. Thus a new solution was imposed by circuB#- 
stances. In Germany the illegitimate Carolingian, Amulf, succeedsd 
in imposing his rule; but it was rule imposed by the king on t^ 
people. Amulf forced his acceptance on the nobles; he was not 
elected.^ Moreover, Arnulf’s aim was succession to the full 
Carolingian inheritance, not the establishment of an independent 
east Frankish or German kingdom; this was shown by -his relations 
with the reguli whC) sprang up after 887 in the other provinces of the 

1 Cf. TeUenbach, op. dt., 36 , 
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Carolingian empire;, most of whom were glad to accept his suzer- 
ainty. Amdf ’s state, weak though it was by comparison, was in 
true succession to the state of Charles the Great; his conception of liis 
royal position and government was Carolingian through and 
through. Meanwhile the menace of invasion from east and west 
and south reached new intensity; and with it came changes which 
were to destroy the foundations of Carolingian government and 
establish in place of the empire the great states of mediaeval Europe. 
4 l.fter Amulf ’s death in 899, in the stress of invasion, devastation and 
plunder, the foundations of a separate German kingdom were 
laid. 


IV 

Viking raids had occurred in the reign of Charlemagne himself. A 
generation later the Northmen began wintering in the lands they 
were attacking; in Ireland in 835, in France in 843, in England in 851. 
From their stronghold onWalchercn, they became the scourge of 
Frisia until defeated by Amulf at Louvain m 891. In the meantime 
in the east the Magyars, who were a more serious menace to the 
east Frankish kingdom than the Vikings, had appeared on the 
borders of Bavaria in 862. In 899 they swept through die Bavarian 
Ostfnark into the Lombard plain; a few years later in 907 diey 
defeated the Bavarians; then in 915 thrusting northwards, diey 
sacked Bremen, and in 919 harried Saxony and penetrated as far as-' 
the old Middle kingdom. 

The broad general effects of the invasions were everywhere the 
same. Everywhere there was what has been called a ‘siolking of the 
demographic curve’ — in plain terms, a marked and general decline 
in population. Parallel with this there was — in marked contrast 
with the earlier Carolingian period — a dedme in the amount of 
’ la'id under cultivation, a grave economic setback. Old boundaries 
w^e lost, land returned to nature, cultivation ceased in wide areas. 
Everywhere also there were empty stomachs, persons seeking a 
patron who could give them a livdihood. And everywhere, finally, 
a juecd for protection was felt. At the same time Carolingian admin- 
istration^ bas^ ‘upon internal stabilijgj* in the realm and upon the 
ntfegtity and continuous fimetionihgtm the severalrdevices of govem- 
nipent , su£&t6d didocation and ma^pCarolingian institutions proved 
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unable to ‘mamtain themselves in Ae face of adverse circumstances’.* 
With its foundations crumbling and new problems arising, with 
which it was ill-fitted to deal, it abdicated the onerous task of battling 
with the invaders, providing protection and maintaining a semblance 
of order, 'to other powers which rose by proving their capacity in the 
anarchy of invasion and war. 

These new powers took different shapes in the different parts of 
the Frankish empire. > In the west, where the Frankish county 
organization spread in a solid network •over the countryside, the 
counts were the backbone of resistance. As such they increased there 
political power, at the expense of the monarchy. They built castles 
to give protection to the people of their countryside; and tlie persons 
protected became their ‘men’. In this way arose French feudalism. 
At the same time the vassi dominiciy on whom the Carolingians* had 
relied for the administration of government, died out as a class;* a 
few rose in status and imposed themselves as lords over a wide 
countryside, the myority sought the protection of the rising powers 
and sank to the level of sub-vassals. Thus the anarchy due to invasion 
led to anotlier type of anarchy, in which one feudal lord imposed 
his authority over others, and built himself a principality by absorb- 
ing counties and franchises; it produced a struggle of all agairilt all, 
in which certain families, relying on their own strength and persist- 
ence and intelligence, forced the smaller counts and barons to accept 
their suzerainty. The result was that in France there were by the be- 
ginning of the tenth century some thirty distinct territorial divisions, 
and that three generations later the number had risen to fifty-five. 

The situation in the German lands in the east of the Frankish 
Empire was far different. The historical preconditions for a develop- 
ment such as took place in the west were lacking, except in Lorraine 
which had a large number of Prankish comital families and which 
approximated in history and internal development to Frankish Gi^nl. 
Elsewhere in the east, as we have seen, the county organization was 
too rudimentary to provide a solid basis for resistance to the invaders; 
nor had the German lands experienced to the fidl in Catolingian 
I times the progress towards vassalage and the decline in the status of 
the free man, which was one reason for the rapid progress of 

* J. Goebel, Felony ilhd Mtsdemeanonr, 1 (1937), 131-133. 

I * Theit lest mention occurs in a chatter of 943; cf. F. Lot^ Etudes sur It Rijgne de Hugm Copes, 

klA 
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feudalism in Prance. In die east,_ therefore, tlic stress of invasion 
necessarily produced a reaction different from diat wliicli led to 
die growdi of French feudalism. 

Instead of durty or forty small territorial units, as in France, die 
period of Viking and Magyar invasion saw in Germany — excluding 
Lorraine — the rise of five great duchies: Franconia, Saxony, Thur- 
ingia, Swabia and Bavaria. These duchies represented in general 
shape and oudine the German ‘nations’ which had been subjugated 
and brought within the Frankish empire generations earHer; and 
many historian?, observing tins fact, have seen in die rise of the 
duchies during die reigns of'Arnulf (887-899), his son Ludwig the 
Child (899-911) and Conrad I (911-918) an ‘instinctive and spon- 
taneous rally or the German people, owing to the stress of the times 
around their natural and historical tribal representatives’, ‘a sort of 
resurrection of the ancient Germanic nations’, which, ‘not having 
been in the least degree affected by die partitions of their territory into 
counties, reconstituted themselves’, since each had its own ‘special 
customs and dialect’ and therefore ‘possessed a true moral personality’ . ‘ 

This account of the rise of the German duchies, attractive though 
it is, does not altogether reflect die known facts.® The German 
‘nati|^s’’Were not homogeneous racial or territorial units; they were 
not held together by a common language, local dialects being 
confined within far narrower bounds; nor were they united by legal 
institutions, which varied 6om class to class far more than from 
‘nation’ to ‘nation’, or by political assemblies. More important, 
the femihes which rose to power in die German duchies at the end 
of the ninth century were in no case ‘natural and liistorical trib al 
representative^’. Without exception they were Carolingian admin- 
istrators, counts and margraves {Markgrafen), who increased their 
powers in time of war and invasion and assumed die tide of ‘duke’, 
Tljp duchy was, in the words of one of the most famous of German 
historians, a revolutionary authority, whose only justification was 
the^itress of the times .* And the roots of this ‘revolutionary author- 
i^ were inihtary, not tribal or racial, military organization being 

iV. Thompson, 
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the only sphere in whidi racial or national differentiation was pre- 
served. In the west, the Carolingians directed their summons to 
armed service indiscriminately to ‘all inliabitants between Seme and 
Loire’. In Germany, on the other hand, die contingents were sum- 
moned nation’ by nation’, and in 869, for example, Louis the Ger- 
man divided his army, sending the Saxons and Thuringians to fight 
die Sorbs, the Bavarians against Moravia, and retaining the Franks 
and Swabians under liis own command. The position of the Saxons 
is particularly significant: absorbed in the defence of their own land 
against the Slavs they were, as a people, freed by Louis the German 
from die obligation to take part in other campaigns,' thus allowing 
diem to devote all their energies to defence of the eastern frontiers. 

The dukes who rose to power in Germany at the end of the ninth 




nulitarv leade rs. In Saxony, the family of Liudolfinger, from whom 
sprang thelater Saxon kings of Germany, began as duces orientalium 
Saxomtn, i.e. military commanders on the eastern frontiers of 
Saxony. In Bavaria the ducal family sprang from Liutpold, the 
military leader in the Bohemian march, whose son Arnulf (907-937) 
assumed the tide of duke of Bavaria. In Swabia, also, die ducal 


family first appears with the tide dux Raetianornm, i.e. defenders of 
the Alpine passes of Switzerland, The pre-eminence won by these 
families was due pardy to their services in defence of the frontiers, 
pardy to the fact diat, due to the small number of Carolingian crown 
vassals in the further provinces of the east, they had few competitors 
to fiice. In Franconia, where the Carolingian aristocracy was 
strongly entrenched, the situation was more complicated: here there 
was a long and bitter struggle — reminiscent of die feudal struggles 
in France — before one family secured predominance. But even 
here, and in Thuringia also, leadership of the army played a con- 
siderable r 61 e in the rise of the competing dynasties. It was the 
invasions from without, and the mihtary necessities they creatdfl,- 
which placed new power in die hands of the imlitary leaders and tke 
guardims of the frontiers, enabling — or perhaps compelling — diftm' 
to extend their sway, until finally they assumed authority through^ 
out the length and breadth of the province. 

Such was not originally dieir position. The tide or, office of dux 
orientalis Saxottiae. gave the Liudolfinger dynasty no tights over the 
Saxon people as a whole, particularly in time of peace. Nor, 
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originally, was the title or office Kereditary; kings such as Louis 
the German and Arndf had no difficulty in dismissing duces, who 
enjoyed (so far as can be seen) little or no effective support from 
within their provinces against the monarchy. For long, however, 
the rising provincial leaders showed little inclination to exploit the 
jdisorders of the age with the object of cstabhshing an independent 
position for themselves. So long as the Carolingian line remained in 
existence — even in the person of die illegitimate GaroHngian, 
Amulf— they were willing to take their place mider the crown 
and serve the royal government. 

This fidehty to the interests of the monarchy was proved when, on 
the death in 911 of Louis the Child, the son of Arnulf, the east 
Frankish branch of the Carohngian dynasty perished. True to Carol- 
ingian legitimist traditions, the Lotharingian nobdity sought out 
Charles the Simple of France and placed diemselves under his rule. 
For the other provinces of the east, on the other hand, the solution 
was not so easy. "What they required above all else was help and 
leadership against Danes and Hungarians; and such help the west 
Frankish Carolingian, absorbed in the defence of France, could not 
be expected to provide. Apart therefore from Lorraine, which dius 
aheaoy showed signs of separateness, the east Frankish peoples were 
faced by the difficult problem of choosing a non-Carolingian king — 
a task which gave finl scope for the interplay of provincial jealousy 
and personal interest. Yet few elections have in such circumstances 
proceeded with less friction than that of the Franconian duke, Conrad 
I. Far from seeking to exalt their own powers, the rismg ducal 
Emilies — particularly the Liudolfinger of Saxony, whose loyalty to 
the FrankiA monarchy was proverbial — acting as leading members 
of the royal household rather than local territorial magnates, did 
their utmost to uphold royal interests by choosing a successor to 
Louis who could himself maintain the crown’s rights and provide 
-fia the defence of the country. Conrad was chosen without opposi- 
tion on the advice of the Saxon duke, Otto, and on Otto’s advice 
anointed king — unction at the hands of the episcopate serving 
to reinforce the position of a king who could not claim the divine 
ti^ht of Carolingian blood. » 


I'ft-'WSW the &st'aiioinuag of an east Ftaakish ruler, the cause almost certainly bemg the 
Aange of dyinastv; P. E. Scbiamni, 'Die Krdnung in Deutschland’, Zatsdir. L Savigny- 
Sliflm>Kmt.Abl.,y3ay(i93S),i9S, 
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In spite of its auspicious beginning the reign of Conrad I (911-918) 
nevertheless soon -witnessed far-rcacliing cliangcs in the relations of 
crown and duchies. Whatever was done in 91 1 to strcngtlicn Con- 
rad’s position, it remained radicall-y different from that of his pre- 
decessors on the east Frankish throne. He was not a Carolingian 
and could not claim die same exalted position and loyal service as his 
Carohngian predecessors. In origin the strongest of die Franconian 
counts whe- after long and bloody struggles widi die almost 
equally powerful comital house of Baberherg — had wiped out his 
rivals, he had been set on die throne by men who were his equals 
and had risen in much the same way as- he himself. If he had given 
a lead in war, he might liave continued to command dieir loyalty 
and support. But his three campaigns to recover control of Lorraine 
were a failure, and he made no progress in the struggle against the 
Magyars. Instead, he set out to acquire the full powers of his 
Carolingian predecessors, seeking to establish his predominance 
throughout the east Prankish lands, as earlier he had established it in 
Franconia, at the expense of the other leading aristocratic families. 
In this policy he relied on alHancc with die Church.^ In die south 
Conrad based his rule on the support of Bishop Salomon III of Con- 
stance, in the north on diat of Arclibishop Hatto of Mainz, while in 
Bavaria the whole episcopate, led by Pilgrim of Salzburg, placed 
itself on Conrad’s side when he attacked Arnulf of Bavaria in pid. 
In the same year the S-ynod of Hohcnaltheim publicly proclaimed 
the alhance of cro-wn and Church, threatening anathema agauist all 
of whatever rank or dignity who questioned die prerogative of the 
king. 

The result of this poHcy was an immediate reaction on the part 
of die lay aristocracy, which for the first time came out in open 
opposition to the crown. AHenated from the monarchy by Con- 
rad’s intransigence, the leading magnates set about organizing their 

lit has often been maintained that the east Frankish Caiohngians also ruled tlirougl^an 
alhance with the church against the dukes — a view reflecting- the erroneous theory that the 
German duchies were already m existence in Carohngian times. Only m Swabia, howdtei^- 
is there evidence of an alhance between ciown and Church m Amulf 's day, and this alliance 
had a concrete political basis, viz the existence m Swabia of an extensive Carolingian aristo- 
cracy which had been the mam support of the government of Amiilf ’ s predecessor, Charles 
the Pat, and which was therefore opposed to Amulf after Charles' deposition lu 887. Else- 
where there was no alhance with the Church, because the lay aristocracy was in no setjse anti- 
rowl. With the accessign of Conrad, however, die pohey of alliance with die ChurA, which 
under Arnulf and his sonhad been confined to Swabia, was extended throughout the bngdom. 
CC Tellenbach, Konigbrnt utidStamme, 38-39 
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position and establishing duchies on a solid and permanent basis. 
The powers which tiiey sought between 91 1 and 918 were regal or 
semi-regal in character; diey were powers not luider, butf against die 
crown. Because of the changed political situation men such as Otto 
of Saxony, who had been a sponsor of Conrad’s kingship, broke 
away from the monarchy and turned dicir energies to me rapid 
consohdation of a position of local autonomy. They sought to 
identify themselves with the peoples among whom they Hved, to 
attract to themselves the loyalty of the inhabitants and to organize 
public life around their own persons, building up a new liierarchy 
of government at the head of which they stood. By 91 8 diey were as 
powerful in dxeu: duchies as, a generation earlier, petty kings such as 
Boso of Vienne, Rudolf of Burgundy or Zwentibold of Lorraine, 
in their regna. Welding together loose provincial bonds, building on 
latent historical differences, they created duchies which were the 
equivalent of small kingdoms, at the same time laying claim to 
specifically ducal powers. 

In the first place, they called the people around them in assemblies, 
thus assuring diemsdves of the support of die local nobility. Simul- 
taneously they began to claim and exercise control over die dinrclies 
in their land, nominating to bishoprics and abbeys and sliaring in 
clerical income. Certain dukes, such as Ariiulf of Bavaria and 
Burchard of Swabia, did not hesitate to pursue an independent 
foreign policy.^ But the most significant iimovation of aU was die 
estabhshment of hereditary succession and popular election. In 
Bavaria, Amidf succeeded his father, Liutpold, in 907, and was him- 
sdf followed by his son Eberhard in 935; designated successor by his 
father, Eberhard subsequently received an oath of fealty from the 
Bavarian people, his succession thus in form resembling that of a king. 
The same holds true of the succession of Henry in Saxony in 91a. As 
to Franconia, it is difficult to speak; for we do not know whether 
•tfere was a duke in Franconia during Conrad’s reign, nor do we 
know in what way Conrad’s brother, Eberhard, became duke after 
'■'T^Cintad I’s death. Lorraine also stands apart, its devdopmrait com- 
plicated by its intermediate position between France and Germany; 
but it is noteworthy that when, in 920, the nobddty of the land 
turned away from the French king, to whom they had given 
all^gidnce in (Jii, they elected Giselbert as princepi. Swabia, on the 

* W® slwll have to cetum to this aspect of ducal policy; cf. belovr, pp, 27, 48-9. 
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other hand, is a clearer case. Here the army raised their commander, 
Erchangcr, to die dukedom in 915, after he had defeated Conrad I in 
batde. "When he was killed in a subsequent campaign, another 
election followed; and even ten years later, in 926, in spite of the fact 
that die new duke was a royal nominee of non-Swabian origin, there 
is evidence of a meeting of the Swabian people and their assent to the 
nomination. Thus it is clear, in spite of the fragmentary nature of die 
evidence, that the dukes began after 91 1 not only to secure hereditary 
succession within their house, whenever possible, but also to obtain 
die assent and allegiance of the people of their duchies. Thus they 
set about creating bonds between duke and ‘folk’,* which were 
affirmed in popular assembhes and strengthened by tiieir growing 
hold over the oiurches within their lands. 

The years 911-918 saw the creation in Germany of dukedoms widi 
definite powers, and with a high, almost regal, conception of their 
rights. Pardy due to the failure of Conrad I to deal with the Hungar- 
ian menace, pardy owing to his alienation of the leading aristocracy, 
it looked as diough the east Frankish kingdom was on the point of 
splitting, like the Lotharingian Middle kingdom, into a number 
of petty le^na. This development was furthered by the persistence of 
deep-seated regional differences. It provided the setting in which the 
next century of German history was played out. When, in 918, 
Conrad I died and was succeeded by the Saxon, Henry I, the main 
internal problem facing the new king — a problem which engrossed 
the energies not only of Henry but also of his son Otto I — was to 
br ing the duchies under the control of the monarchy and to ensure ^ 
that they took their place within the firamework of a united German 
kingdom. 





Chafteu a 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE GERMAN MONARCHY 

(919-1024) 


I N the last chapter we surveyed briefly the main factors, geograph- 
ical as well as historical, which differentiated die German east 
ffom the other parts o£ the Carolingian empire in die 'ninth 
century. We saw how these factors, exploited and manipulated by 
astute and strong-willed men, were used, imder die impact of 
political events, as a basis for die formadon of die five great duchies: 
Franconia, Saxony, Bavaria, Swabia and Lorraine.^ We must, 
however, be carcml not to exaggerate die effects and durability of 
this development. There is no doubt that the fact of racial disunity — 
though hardly more serious than that of tendi-century England — 
favoured the pretensions of provincial magnates, which might, if 
left unchecked, have led to the break-up of die east Frankish or 
German kingdom. But the duchies were not, in 91 8, and never were 
to be, sohd territorial blocks. Important political figures diough the 
dukes were at the time when Henry I succeeded to die Frankish 
throne, it was stiH an open question whether the ducal office was 
destined to find a permanent place in German institutions. The 
political problems raised by the growth of the ducliies were beyond 
doubt the most serious of the difficulties facing Henry I; but die rights 
which the dukes asserted were not yet firmfy anchored in the con- 
stitution, they could stUl be moulded by a king with ability and 
political sense. 

The future ^pe and constitution of Germany therefore depended, 
iETpiS, on the ability and material resources of the monarchy. It 
would be a serious error to suppose that the duchies held the field 
“Thtthallenged in German politics at the beginning of the tenth century. 
When Henry I of Saxony succeeded Conrad in 919 less than a 
generation had passed since Arnulf had reconstituted a strong east 

iThcHjaiing^ dueby of pie-Caioliiigiiin times was not revived although some begia- 
idugSwThinmgiaKautonouiy were evident at die end of the ninth century. Thelastmentioii 
o£a. iax TkiirftigiMHt occurred in 908j thereafter Thuot^ia traded in&eaaingjy to be absorbed 
into the sphere ofSaxony- 

34. 
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iankish kingdom. The tradition of Carolingian monarchy was not 
'ead, nor was it a negligible poUtical factor. Weak as were the 
bundations which the east Frankish rulers left for the German kings 
?f the Saxon dynasty, they were strong in comparison with, the basis 
511 which the wielders of ducal power had to build. The inlieritance 
)f the dukes went back to the dark days of the dying ninth century: 
*he inheritance of the German kings reached back to the heights of 
'"he Frankish monarchy. 

, This immediately became apparent when, in 919, the question 
^ose of choosing a successor to Conrad I. Henry, I of Saxony 
succeeded, not as a result of election by the German dukes or peoples, 
but because he had been nominated or ‘designated’ successor by the 
dying Conrad, who had called his brother, Eberhard, to his side and 
instructed him to hand over the royal insignia to Henry. Faithfully 
carrying out Conrad’s orders, Eberhard went to Henry, handed over 
the insignia, and reafiSrmed peace and friendship ■mth the Saxon 
duke. Then, gathering together the leaders of the Frankish people, 
he ‘designated’ Henry king in the presence of die Frankish and Saxon 
peoples. Immediately afterwards Henry was offered consecration 
(and coronation by the clergy, but diis he refused, saying tiiat it was 
sufficient if he were acclaimed and designated kuig before his 
magnates; whereupon the people, pleased with Henry’s speech, raised 
their arms in acclamation and called aloud the new king’s name. 

Two facts stand out in these proceedings. First, die absence of 
Bavarians, Swabians and Lotharingians indicates that the transfer- 
ence of authority from Frank to Saxon, the accession of a new 
dynasty to the Frankish inheritance, was the work of the Franks 
alone, acting in the person of their leader, Eberhard. Secondly, the 
Saxons and Franks who were present did not elect Henry; they 
merely gave allegiance to the ‘designated’ king. The change of 
dynasty was not made the occasion for the assertion of novel electoral, 
principles, but rather — like the election of 911 before it — was s* 
contrived as to do the least possible injury to Frankish traditions q£. 
monarchy, in which the succession had dways been a question of 
decision within the ruling house. Henry succeeded to the full inherit- 
ance of the east Frankish kingship. He ceased on his elevation to the 
throne to be a Saxon, gave up his native Saxon law for frankish law, 
exchanged Saxon dress for the Frankish tunic, adopted the traditions 
and took over the powers of his Frankish predecessors. Despite the 
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clmgc of (Jynasty, dicrc is in tlic documents cnianatbg from Henry’s 
chancery no sign of a repudiation of Carolingian traditions, just as 
Henry’s political acts show no breach with Frankish precedent. 

The proceedings at Fritzlar resulting in tlie elevation of Henry I 
to the mronc, are daus evidmee of the existence of an independent 
tradition of Frankish monarcliy, wliicli was a tangible counter- 
weight to the power of die dukes. No one took the opportunity of 
Conrad’s death to call in question the maintenance of tBe existing 
state; no one strove to introduce a revolutionary idea of ‘elective’ 
monarchy. The question in 919 was simply who was going to wield 
the existing royal audiority. Besides Henry, there were two possible 
candidates; Burkhard of Swabia and Amulf of Bavaria. The duke 
of Swabia, overawed by Saxon power, soon decided to submit to 
Henry, but Arnulf entertained ambitions of securing the German 
crown for himself with Bavarian support, and it needed a military 
campaign in 921 before he accepted the Saxon duke as king. Lorraine 
did not recognize Henry until 925. These facts clearly show die 
diflficulty Henry had in asserting his position, and are an indication 
how far ducal independence had progressed between 911 and 918. 
On the other hand, even Amulf of Bavaria, the most independent 
of the dukes, does not appear to have sought to break up German 
unity; his aim was to become German king, not the ruler of a separate 
Bavaria. Even in 919, therefore, the unity of the east Frankish or 
German lands was an accepted fact, and this unity was expressed in 
and throt^h the monarchy, which could evoke against the stirrings 
of provincial autonomy and ducal ambition the traditions of the 
Frankish Church and the Carolingian kingship. 

The question in 919 was whether the ri^ts of the monarchy, 
already whitded away under Conrad I, would contract still further 
until mey dissolved into a nebulous idea of monarchical overlord- 
ship over virtually autonomous duchies, or whether the new dynasty 
would succeed in givir^ new substance to the tradition of monarchy 
jlducdi it inherited from its Frankish predecessors. This question 
v?asi|^i^ 4 cd in aH essentials during the reigns of Heniy I (919-936) 
Oiito I (936-973), but only after a hard struggle with the duchies. 

had three serious insurrections to face; m 937-8, 939 
(973'^83) had to fight four years before he finally 
■■ " ■ qj^psltionlof'Dr^ce Hehty of Bavaria; and even die 

II (1002-1024), met formidable 
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internal opposition. The revolts of the tendi century, however, 
marked stages in the rcassertion of royal’ power; they were the 
reaction of the aristocracy to a monarchy which was all the time 
placing itself more firmly in the saddle. Far from implying the 
persistence of strong provincial solidarity, they represented the 
inevitable hostility of ducal interests to the inexorable process of 
subjugation to the crown. That royal poHcy should have provoked 
bitter resistance, was only to be expected; but it was a resistance 
which, after the middle of the tenth ^century, expressed narrow 
interests more often than principles, reflected momentary opportun- 
ism, and had little if any prospect of caiduring success. 

The problem of die duchies was the key to die policy, both internal 
and external, of Henry I and Otto I. Three questions above all 
others called for solution. "Were the royal estates going to be 
administered and controlled in each particular region by the duke? 
Were die counts — stiU the main vdiicle of royal government — to 
become dependent not dircedy on the crown, but on the duke in the 
first place and only on the crown through a ducal intermediary? 
Was the duke to control the churdbes within his land, closing them 
to royal influence, and thus consohdating ecclesiastical as well as 
secular administration under his own control in furtherance of his 
own interests? In approaching these questions — with die solution 
of which the whole future organixation of German government was 
bound up — Henry I’s first care was Swabia, because Swabia, through 
its close connexion with Burgundy, Italy and the old Middle king- 
dom generally, was most likely to endanger the position of the 
German king and to break up die unity of the German people, of 
the regnnm Teutonicorum, which was already a historical fact.^ By 
920 the king was again in control of the crown lands which lay 
within the Wabian duchy. By the end of Henry’s reign Swabian 
bishops were once again attending German synods summoned by the 
king, whereas as late as 922 they had, with one exception, oh^bd 
the Duke of Swabia’s orders and remained away. Finally in 926 a 
new duke, nominated by the king, was appointed; a duke who'wil' 
not a Swabian but a Frank by birth, and who was a representative 
and agent of the monarchy. The appointment of this royal nominee 

The phrase regimgi Teutonlconim first occurs in pao; cf. Mammenta Gem. hist.,'^erlptores, 
XXX, a, I, p. 742. The most thorough examination of Henry I’s pohey is found in llntzel, 
‘Heinrich I und das Heraogtum Schwaben.’, Hist. Vlertetjeihrsckr., XKIV (igag). 
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shows that Henry, unlike Conrad I before him, was prepared to 
recognize the existence of the duchies; there was no question of 
abolition. But as a corollary to the recognition he gave, Henry was 
able, on the one hand, to set definite limits to tire duke’s competence 
(e.g. to r eaffir m the direct connexion between crown and church) 
and on the other hand the new duke was a royal nominee closely 
bound to the monarchy and free from local ties. 

The process which Henry I had started was continuedrby his son, 
Otto I. Already at Otto’s coronation in 936, the monarchy’s method 
of dealing with the duchies received striking symbolic expression. 
The dukes not bnly bound themselves to the king by ties of vassalage, 
thus giving him a handle by which to reduce them to dependence 
on the crown, but they also performed the ceremonial services at the 
coronation feast, recognizing in this way dieir position as royal 
servants. How effective these ties were, became evident only two 
years later. Arnulf of Bavaria had, as we have seen,^ ‘designated’ his 
son, Eberhard, as his successor; and on Arnulf ’s death in 935, Eber- 
hard received the allegiance of the Bavarian people. Relying on this 
twofold foundation of his power, the new duke refused to obey a 
royal summons to court. Otto’s reply was to depose him, to set 
aside Arnulf ’s other sons and to conf^ the Bavarian duchy on their 
unde, Berthold of Catinthia, who was forced to agree that he should 
nominate neither bishops nor counts. Furthermore, the crown 
lands in Bavaria were again brought directly under royal control, 
and by the side of the duke a count-palatine was appointed to watch 
over them and to safeguard royal interests within the duchy. The 
deposition of Eberhard, therefore, bad a two-fold result: in the first 
place, it undermined the right, which had been asserted, for a duke to 
pass on his duchy in hereditary succession to his son and for a people 
to prodaim their own duke; in the second place, the king had once 
more regained control of the bishops and counts on whom the 
^ministration depended. As regards episcopal appointments and the 
control of the abbeys, Otto I’s success was only temporary; ducal 
"TSJhtrol over the Bavarian churches was not fin^y broken until the 
defeat of the Bavarian revolt of 975 by Otto 11 . But as regards the 
counts, Otto I’s achievement was durable. Like other powerful 
lords, the dukes normally hdd a number of counties, which they 
admnustered through deputies or viscounts; but none of the ducal 

‘ Above, p . 32 . 
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families was able to assert control over all die counties within its 
province.^ The duke was not, in other words, the intermediary in the 
pohtical hierarchy between die coimts and the king. The counts 
were not appointed by him, but served under the crown. Even in 
Bavaria, where ducal power was strongest, it is now clear that the 
majority of counts were direedy dependent on the king and free 
from intermediate ducal control.^ If therefore we look, in the tenth 
century, ffir rights and functions which were specifically ducal, we 
shall not find tiiem; if we seek to fit thcidukes into the official luer- 
archy, we shah discover no vacant place. Henry I md Otto I gave 
the dukes personal recognition, but not a definite place in govern- 
ment; the duchy, as a potential admhiistrative unit, had failed to 
obtain a fixed place in the constitutional order. 

Swabia and Bavaria were the core of die problem facing Henry 
I and Otto I. In Saxony (which included Thuringia) and Franconia, 
where royal control was firm and the new dynasty had won support 
from the beginning, a solution was more easily found. "When Henry I 
became king in 919 he appointed no successor to take his place as 
duke of Saxony; and although a new territorial power soon arose in 
Saxony, its basis was leadership in the east Saxon marclies and not 
a duchy comprising the whole of the Saxon people. Hermann 
BiUung, the founder of the new Saxon power, obtained lands and 
authority from Otto in eastern Saxony between the Weser and the 
“Elbe, but Westphalia was retained by the king as crown land. 
Franconia, also, passed under the direct control of the crown after 
die death of Duke Eberhard, the brother of Conrad I, in the rebelHon 
of 939, and was never again allowed to pass out of royal hands. From 
939 onwards, therefore, Franconia became the special possession of 
the German monarchy: from whatever duchy me king originated, 
his ovim sphere of influence combined with Franconia, the land of 
the centre, formed a preponderant block, from die pressure of which 
no other duchy coulcf permanendy free itself. It dominated the routes 
from north to soudi and thus, apart from its strategic importance., 
allowed the king to keep his finger on die pulse of the country. 

The pohey of abolishing the dmtedom and instituting in its place 
direct royal government through church and counts, which was 
appHed in Franconia and Saxony, was not extended .to Bavaria and 

^This quesdon has given tise to much cotttrovetsy but appears to have been settled by 
M. Spindler, Die Anjiit^e des bayerischeti Landetfmtmtums (1937}, laa. 
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Swabia, where the landed power of the Saxon kings was weaker. In 
the eleventh century, however, the position was different. Before 
succeeding to the throne Henry 11 {1002-1024) had been duke of 
Bavaria, and after Ins accession he kept the Bavarian ducal lands for 
the crown. Hence, for a period it seemed as though Bavaria also 
might come under the direct control of the monarchy; in the century 
between 995 and 1096 the Bavarian duchy was for no less than thirty- 
five years in the hands of the king himself, his consort"or his son. 
But this was not to he. ^Nevertheless the power of the dukes in 
Bavaria, and also in Swabia and Lorraine, was progressively weak- 
ened. Bavaria, it has been- said,* was treated like a geograpliical 
expression which could be divided at wiU. The Nordgau, compris- 
ing the lands nortli of the Danube between die Bohemian Forest and 
the Upper Main around Bamberg, was gradually separated from 
Bavaria between 938 and 976, and assimilated to Franconia, thus 
strengthening the very province where royal power was firmest. In 
the latter year Carinmia, with the marches soudi of the Alps, was 
separated ftom Bavaria and erected into a separate duchy, while die 
Bavarian Ostmark — later to be transformed into the duchy of 
Austria — received a regent of its own, who characteristically was a 
brother of die count in charge of die Bavarian Nordgau, thus creat- 
ing on the two flanks of Bavaria a power which could counter- 
bdance that of the duke. Lorraine, for a time under Otto I’s brother, 
Archbishop Bruno of Cologne, was similarly divided during the 
same period. Swabia, which had lost Basel in 926 under Henry I, 
suffered no further territorial weakening, but die crown kept free 
disposition of the duchy; of the thirteen dukes between 926 and 1080 
only one was a Swabian, the remainder Franks and Saxons. 

n 

* ,By breaking up the territorial unity of the duchies, undermining 
^ ducal control of me church, securing royal nomination of the dukes 
and appointing -at critical times members of die royal family, like 
Bruno of Cologne, the German kings of the Saxon dynasty gradually 
overcame the problem of provincial autonomy bequeadied by 
Cotyiad L At the same time they preserved and consolidated the terri- 
torial cohesion of Germany. This achievement, which was the 

* W. Sidcel, Hitt. ZeiUchrifi, LU (X884), 48(5. 
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precondition of further progress towards German unity under the 
German monarchy, was due to their success in building up the power, 
prestige and administration of the crown. As tire duclties were weak- 
ened, the scope of royal government expanded; as royal government 
and the resources of the monarchy increased, the power of the dukes 
waned. 

The Saxon dynasty triumphed over the inherent tendency to 
provincial Autonomy and dut^ ambition because it gave new sub- 
stance to the tradition of monarchy which it inherited in 918, That 
legacy provided a foundation, but (as the reign of Conrad I had 
shown) it was in itself too weak to support a strong monarchy. 
Above all, the spoliation of the crown lands during die half-century 
between 870 and 918 had undermined the material basis of royal 
government. It has been calculated that, at the accession of the 
Saxon dynasty in 919, there remained, apart from 83 royal estates 
in Franconia, only 50 in Swabia, 21 in Bavaria, 12 in Thuringia and 
5 each in Saxony and Frisia. In this respect, the change of dynasty 
brought an immediate change for die better. When Henry I became 
king in 919 the scattered royal estates were united with the family 
estates of the LiudoHingcr dukes in Saxony, raising the total to about 
600 properties, representing more than a threefold inaease.' The 
material resources of the crown increased still further after 939, when 
the monarchy assumed direct control in Franconia. Nevertheless 
the importance of this increase in landed wealth, significant though 
it was, should not be exaggerated. Even at the end of die tenth 
century, the royal estates were still located almost exclusively in 
Saxony and Franconia, and therefore did not immediately strengthen 
the position of the monarchy in south Germany. In order to exer- 
cise royal control equally throughout the duchies, and particularly to 
strengthen its position in the south, the monarchy needed a less 
localized instrument. This it found in the Church. 

There were soHd practical reasons why the Saxon dynasty relied 
for local government on the Church, rather than on the secular 
hierarchy of coimts. In the first place, there was not the danger of 
the estabhshment of hereditary succession, which weakened royal 
control over the counties and tended to turn the office of count into 
a property' administered for the benefit of its occupant. In the sepond 

* CT. Thompson, Feudal Gemumy, 341; Seidlmayer, Deutscher Nord und Slid im HodumUel- 
aller (1928}, 41. 
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place, the clergy was the educated class, trained to follow the rami- 
fications of poHcy and competent to deal with the intricacies of legal 
documents. Thirdly, local landed interests were scarcely as strong 
among the dergy as among the laity, though with recruitment to 
monasteries and cathedral chapters limited in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries almost exclusively to members of die aristocratic classes, 
this was not always the case. There was, moreover, without any 
doubt a solidarity of interests between the monarchy and* die Church, 
which, in an age of lay oppression and exploitation, regarded direct 
subjection to &e monarchy as the surest guarantee of ecclesiastical 
liberty. The alternative, in'the age of violence which accompanied 
and followed the Barbarian Invasions, was not between a Church fi:ee 
from lay control and a Church under lay domination; it was between 
a Church dominated and exploited by dukes and coimts, and a 
Church controlled, freed firom oppression and utdized for the benefit 
of the kingdom by the monarchy.^ 

This situation was fully understood by die clergy themselves. As 
early as 916 the whole Bavarian episcopate had r^ed to the side of 
the monarchy against the duke, and just as control of the Church 
gave the crown a point d’appui within the duchies, so dependence on 
the crown gave the churches a point d’appui in their struggle to free 
themselves from ducal exploitation. Thu alliance with the monarchy 
had the approval and confirmation of the papacy; complaining in 921 
that the duke of Lorraine had usurped the right of disposing of a 
bishopric. Pope John X asserted that the king alone, according to the 
• ancient custom of the Church, had the right to appoint bishops. 

The royal rights over the Church, recognized in this way by the 
papacy, were not mere usurpation.* The king was, in die accepted 

^ ‘Strong as Otto I was, the enormous wedth of the German Church still tempted some of 
,the great dukes in his reign to brave the might of the king. Henry of Bavaria blinded and 
banished the Bishop of Salzburg and castrated the patriarch of Aqmleia and divided the 
episcopal estates among bis vassals. Liudolf of Stvabia seized the lands of the Bi shop of Augs- 
‘ ^urg. The Loirainer dukes GRbett and Conrad often pluudereddieestatesofthe Archbishop 
of Tner. The frequency with which such acts ate mentioned implies the wi de prevalence of 
practice. The bishops of Bremen, Metz, Liige, Hildesheim, MQnster, Paderbom and 
Cologne cornplain time and again of the greed of that feudal neighbours for their lands' 
(Thompson, Peuinl Cermtmy, 29). 

* John X’s statement in the case of Giselbert does not stand alone. The chronidcr Thietmar 
afJMetsebn^ condemning the appointment of bishops by Duke Amulf of Bavaria, writes; 
‘Rathet out kinra and emperors provide for such things, for they take the place of the highest 
Loi^n fhi; eatmly life^ and rightly stand before all other pastors. Foe it would be entirely 
^f^tablc foat the bishops, whom Christ has raised to be princes'of thls'worid, should be 
subjected to any rtde, save that of those who, after the example of the Lord, stand above all 
morials because of the nohili^ of their conseCTsdon and of die aown.’ 
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view of the age, no ordinary layman; he had a mission from God, 
and in hini God’s ruling will was active; set up and put down by 
God alone', his person was sacred. By his consecration — a mystery 
through which God conferred something of his power on the ruler — 
the king was constituted rex et sacerdos, and his sacerdotal position not 
only made liim ‘mediator’ between clergy and people, a ‘participant’ 
in the ministry of the clergy, but also imposed on him the duty of 
‘ruling’ the* Church in his land. As representatives of Christ, acting 
in His name, kings were not merely servants and protectors but 
rulers of the Church. Indeed, the assertion was even made diat, 
whereas tlic bishops were merely the representatives' of Christ, the 
king was die Vicar of God the Father himself. 

Because of his position as rex et sacerdos, the king could diercfore 
use the Church, not as an uneasy ally or an unwifling tool diverted 
from its proper function, but as an instrument placed by God in 
royal hands for the work of civilization and social organization, 
regarding the objects of which Church and State were still as one. 
Already in the last few years of his reim, between 933 and 936, Henry 
I recognized the benefits to be gained from more direct contact with 
the ecclesiastical organization; but the transformation of the Church 
into a pillar of royn government in Germany was the work of Otto I 
(936-973), his son Otto II (973-983), and his grandson, Otto III 
(983-iooa). These three reigns, and that of Henry II (1002-1024), 
saw royal control over churches and abbeys elevated into a principle 
of government. 

The basis of Ottoman policy towards the Church was the with-, 
drawal of bishoprics and abbeys and their lands from the ordinary 
ambit of secular administration, in which — due to the growing 
custom of hereditary countsliips — dukes and counts exercised local 
predominance, and their assirnilation for administrative purposes to 
the crown lands over which, wherever they lay, the monarchy 
possessed direct administrative control. This was possible because, 
view of its specially intimate relationship with die Church, the 
monarchy owed the Church protection and support;' and such prd^ 
tection was given by receiving churches and abbeys into die mmide- 
hurdium of die king — die mundeburdium being the special protection 

^ At his coronation the German king was addressed as ‘protector of the Church of Chqjt in 
all adversities’ ('stienuuscpie contra omnes adversitates ecclesiae Christi delensor’); cf. P. E. 
Schramm, ‘Die KiSnung in Deutschland', Zeilschr. d. Snuignj^Sllftung, Kimon. Abt., XXIV 

(1935). 3 ig. 
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and authority exercised by a lord over his household and his house- 
hold dependents. Singled out in this way as special objects of royal 
favour, churches and monasteries were ‘exempted’ from tire ordin- 
ary jurisdiction of the counts, and erected into ‘immunities’ under 
special officers known as ‘advocates’, whose duty it was to provide 
protection and exercise administration within the Church estates on 
behalf of the king. Although frequendy elected by the church or 
monastery which he was to serve, the ‘advocate’ was appointed by 
the king, received powers of office from the king, and was perhaps 
no more than a local agent or representative of the king, vmo was 
liimself supreme advocate of all churches under liis protection. ^ 
Hence the grant of ‘immimity’, far from loosening the bonds between 
the monarchy and the churches, created a new bond, stronger than 
the ordinary administrative connexion; it exempted churches 
from the ordinary county organi2ation, but only in order to place 
them more direedy under the control of die ling. Thus, on the 
one hand, the power of the counts was diminished; on the other 
hand, the king assured himself of local resources throughout the 
land. Through the extension of ‘immunity’ the church became a 
mamspring of royal govermnent in every part of Germany. 

The grant of ‘immunity’ first became a general instrument of 
royal policy in Germany under Otto I (93^73). The first step 
was to ensure royal control of churches and monasteries founded and 
endowed by the king’s predecessors and therefore ipso facto ‘royal’ 
foundations under royal protection. These had in many cases frllcn 
under the power of dukes and other local magnates during the 
period of Barbarian Invasion; but by 951 Otto was strong enough 
to assert that all ‘royal abbeys’ — they numbered eighty-five by the 
end of the tenth century — were exempt from any secular authority 
save that of the crown and forbidden to enfief their lands without 
, the consent of the king.’ To these were added other foundations, 
which sought and received the benefits of royal protection, while in 
^ihe course of the century it became the view, generally accepted by 
the time of Henry II (1002-1024), that the ancient bi^oprics were 
toyal foundatiom and as such subject to* the same regime as the ‘royal 

’^Itirthe merit of B.S. Stengel, Die ImmunitSc m Dailschlani bis z. Snie i. ii.Jahehtm^s 
A. Weif, Va^td «. Bede in der deutsOien Kaiserzelt (1919), and H. Hirsch, Die Klaslerlm- 
aSWrilA w# de/n Investltnrstfelt (19I3), to have eluddated the difficult and technical problem of 
Sn Wwnft y* and ‘adyocacy*, whirii has been the source of mu(di tnisundeistanding. 

* 1 honi^son, Piiiddl Gerinmy, 37. 
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abbeys’. This was the position also of the new sees like Magdeburg, 
Brandenburg and Meissen founded in the colonial lands east of the 
Elbe after the first wave of German eastward expansion and con- 
quest. By 1024 the sway of royal prerogative extended over all 
German bishoprics and the large majority of German abbeys. 

As they broke the hold of the dukes over the churches and asserted 
their own ultimate control, the Saxon rulers increasmgly gave the 
Church a shJre in secular government, at the same time endowing it, 
building up its landed wealth and favouring it with rights of toU and 
market, etc. Otto I distributed new immunities with a lavish hand, 
especially to the bishops, and confirmed many liberties which had 
formerly been conferred. After liis death in 973 the privilege of 
immunity was so generally assumed that mention of it was fre- 
quently omitted in charters. Finally, Otto HI (983-iooa) in a decree 
of general application conferred the right of full justice mon all 
bishops within their domains, thus exduding the counts from all 
episcopal territories and diminishing dieir power. ^ 

But ecclesiastical estates, built up from the gifts of the faithful, were 
usually scattered far and wide, and the immunity thus broke up the 
territorial cohesion of government. Hence, in order to strengthen 
the Church and make it a more effective instrument of government, 
the Saxon kings increasingly adopted the practice of investing bishops 
and abbots with the powers of counts, conferring whole coun- 
ties on them, with all the rights and powers of the counts formerly 
in administrative control. Such grants were made by Otto I to the 
archbishops of Mainz, Cologne and Magdeburg and to the bishop- . 
lies of Speyer, Chur, Worms and Adinden. But the culmination of 
the process was reached under Henry 11 when, following the rebellion 
of Count Henry of Schweinfiirt, the Margrave of the Nordgau, in 
alliance with Bohemia and Poland, the king realized the necessity of 
erecting a safer defence for the heart of the country on both sides of 
the Main than Otto I and Otto II had succeeded in creating in the * 
margraviate of the Nordgau. With this in view Henry II destroyed 
the power of the Schweinfiut family and, in 1007, set up in iff 
place on the Ujpper Main the new bishopric of Bamberg, partitioning 
the counties of die old duchy of Franconia between his new founda- 
tion and the bishopric ofWiirzburg. Endowed in this way, WiirzWg 
and Bamberg became the two great bulwarks of Germany on the 

^ Thompson, Feudal Ceruiany, 41. 
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river Main: bulwarks of defence and outposts of Christianity against 
the pagan Slavs, and simultaneously bulwarks of royal government 
against the refractory nobiUty within the land. 

The policy inaugurated by Otto I reached its culmination under 
Henry 11 (1002-1024), a man of deep rehgious conviction, who 
regarded it as his duty to exercise strictly and conscientiously the 
sacerdotal prerogatives of the monarch. Henry not only convoked 
synods and presided over their debates, regulating discipline, ritual 
and teaching; he also turned the royal chapS into a ‘sdiool’ or train- 
ing-ground for bishops, who were imbued with the same conscienti- 
ous spirit as the king himself. Of the fifty episcopal nominees of his 
reign, Henry II himself personally invested forty-nine, and on these 
men he placed heavy responsibilities. Besides Wurzburg and Bam- 
berg, counties with their attendant rights and responsibilities were 
comerred by him on the bishoprics of Cambrai, Paderborn, Utrecht, 
Worms ana Hildesheim, and the arclibishop of Mainz was entrusted 
with the administration of the crown lands in Saxony, Bishops and 
abbots were rewarded with lands and privileges for the services diey 
performed; but those services were red and onerous. In the council, 
inthechafacery, on circuit in their dioceses, diey attended to the king’s 
business; they administered counties and acted as bailiffs of the 
king’s estates. Moreover, apart from the work of administration, 
the churches had to bear out of their revenues die largest share in 
supporting the royal court, as it wandered from stopping-place to 
stopping-place through the land. The Church also provided the back- 
bone of the army; 74 per cent of the forces for Otto II’s ItaHan 
campaign of 981 were furnished by German abbeys and bishoprics, 
only 26 per cent by the laity. That ratio is eloquent of the part 
played by the Church in German government by the end of the tenth 
centary, and of its importance for the politicalworkof dhe monarchy. 
JLess easily measured, but no less important, was its work of civiliza- 
tion and culture, which bound the provinces together around the king 
y^o was ruler of Church and Slate. The great bishops and abbots 
of Saxon times, travelling the country in the service of Christianity 
or king, broke down provincial boundaries, particularly the bound- 
aries betUveen south Gamany and the Saxon north, thus contribut- 
large part to the consolidation of German unity. 
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The Chutch, which helped by its work of civilization in the con- 
soHdation of German unity, also had a major share in die first phase 
of German eastward expansion and colonization, the main achieve- 
ments of which fell between the years 929 and 983. These years 
not only saw the defeat of the Hungarian menace, which had under- 
mined German internal stability during the preceding half-century, 
but also resulted in the annexation and settlement of a vast stretch of 
territory* extending from the mouth of the Elbe to Bohemia and 
thence across the valley of die Danube east of Vienna to the moun- 
tains of Styria, Bohemia also became a tributary of Henry I in 929; 
and although Czech resistance soon flamed up again in prolonged 
warfare, Otto I compelled the Bohemian dtie to accept German 
overlordship and again to pay tribute in 950, although there was no 
general influx of German colonists into Bohemia at this period. 

There is no doubt that the defeat of the Hungarians, the subjection 
of the Slav tribes along the Elbe and the creation of relatively setded 
conditions on the eastern frontier contributed in a large way to 
enhance the prestige of the Saxon dynasty, and to raise the Saxon 
kings head and shoulders above the dukes, who had failed to solve 
the problem of defence against the invaders. In this respect, Henry I’s 
poHcy was essentially a Saxon policy; for nine years, from 924 to 
932, he bought off the Magyars, whale he prepared the defence of 
Saxony and Thuringia, building casdes and fortified places as bases 
for military defence and settling Frankish knights on Saxon lands, as 
a professional element to stiffen the mflitary levies of Saxon freemen, 
who were no match for the Hungarian cavalry. Thus in a remark- 
ably short space of time, an effective military organization was built 
up, which proved its worth in the winter of 932-933 when the 
Hungarians again made an appearance in Saxony. Henry’s victory 
over the Magyars in the battle of the Unstrut in 93 3 was a first check 
to the Hungarian menace. It was not, however, until their defeat b^T 
Otto I at Lechfeld in 955, that the Makars ceased to be a serioifs 
danger to Germany, and only in 1043, after Henry III had reorgan- 
ized the marks which buttressed the south-eastern flank of the Imig- 
dom, were the German colonies in Austria finally secure. 

It was, however,, in the north that the greatest work of the Saxon 
dynasty was performed. Here, in the winter of 928-929, Henry I 
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crossed the river Havel, captured Brunabor, tlie chief town of the 
‘Hevelli’, and transformed it into a German garrison town (Branden- 
burg) on the model of tlie fortified places he had constructed in 
Saxony. Then, turning south, he advanced up the Elbe as far as 
Meissen, and defeated a great Slav coalition in a battle at Lenzen 
which shattered Wendish opposition. Finally, in 934, Henry turned 
north, defeated the Danish king, and set up the mark of Schleswig 
as a Saxon colony between the rivers Eider and Schlci. o 

These victories laid the/oimdations for German expansion across 
the Saale and the Elbe, but they were not exploited by Henry him- 
self, who was content to exact tribute and exercise overlordship over 
the conquered tribes. Brandenburg and Meissen were isolated out- 
posts without any supporting milit ary organization. Nor was there 
any attempt at colonization or Christianization, Henry’s attention 
stiU being concentrated on the development of Saxony and on the 
extension of the area of settled life up to the Saxon and Thuringian 
fiontiers. It was Otto. I who introduced Henry’s system of fortiSed 
‘Burgwards’ into the Sorb territories between the Saale and the 
Upper Elbe, thus firmly establishing German military control in the 
Thuringian march by the creation of a systematized network of 
strong-points controlling the rivers which divided up the territory. 
This important region covering the approaclies to the Main and the 
heart of Germany, to theWescr and Saxony, was the object of 
Otto’s special care: here the famous Gero, ‘a great and powerful 
man’, ‘outstanding in our times’, held office from 938 until his death 
in 965, but in spite of his eminence he was k^t in strict subordina- 
tion, slid Otto I throughout treated the newly conquered land as a 
particular stronghold of the monarchy, the immediate territorial 
power of which was thus extended from Franconia far to the east. 
After Gero’s death in 965, his territory was divided by Otto into 
^several marks (the Ostmark, Lausitz or Lusatia, and the march of Meis- 
“sm) partly perhaps for reasons of defence, but partly to prevent die 
nse of a great new territorial power which might oppose the crown. 

Tn 936, two years before the appointment of Gero, Otto entrusted 
the defence of Lower Saxony to an equally famous figure, Hermann 
Billung, for wluom a march was erected in the lands north of the 
^he as far as the Peene river. Here Hermatm Billung enjoyed an 
mo^endence'fitr greater than that of Gero in the march of Thurin^. 
Otto never appears to have contemplated carving out another crown 
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The Elbe Frontlet and the Slavonic Peoples East of the Elbet 

land in Nordalbingia as he did between the Saale and the Uppefc’ 
Elbe; and Hermann Billung was left to maintain the peace and exact 
tribute from the weak and small Slav tribes inliabiting the land. 

Between them, Hermann and Gero pushed forward Gefman 
conquest with ferocious greed. During Otto I’s reign there was 
already a German setdement, protected hy a ‘Burgwayd', in Sdetia, 

^ The German 'butgwards', established foe the deforce of the frontier, ate underlined on 
the map. 
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and in 979 an unsuccessful expedition was launched in tlie hope of 
compelling die Poles to pay tribute to Germany for die territory 
between the Oder andWarthe rivers. Less fantastic- and over- 
reaching was Margrave Gero’s extension of German conquest from 
the Sorben lands between Saale and Elbe eastward through Lusatia 
as far as the river Bober. In all these conquests the motive force was 
the hope of exacting tribute, the ‘insatiable avarice’ of the Saxons; 
the Germans came as conquerors, reducing the native ^lav popula- 
tion to serfdom under the inexorable rule of the German lords. In 
the lands of Gero there Was no Germanization and only insignificant 
German colonization; in the Billung march across the Lower Elbe 
the work of colonization may have begun but it left no permanent 
trace, and on the whole die Bdlung margraves were willing to leave 
the Wends dieir own religion, laws, leaders and way of Hfe, provided 
they paid dieir tribute regularly. 

For the stabdization, consolidation and extension of German rule 
in the east Otto I reHed less on the two margraves dian on the 
Church, founding and endowing a chain of new bishoprics across the 
Elbe, in order to subdue the Slavonic tribes under die weight of 
ecclesiastical administrative organization. Following the tradition 
of Charlemagne who had converted the Saxons by force of arms, 
Otto I followed up his military expeditions by compelling the 
vanquished Wends to worship the ‘German God’ and to pay tribute 
and tithe on pain of land and life. Tithe played as important a part 
in clerical expansion in the east as tnbute in driving forward the 
Saxon aristocracy; it was ruled that all Slavs should pay tithe and 
even that increase of the tithes was a just motive for forcible con- 
version of the Slavs.^ But tithe was not the only inducement to the 
Church to help in subjugating the heathen tribes across the Elbe; 
the new bishoprics were also endowed with immense grants of 
landed property, for the exploitation of which diey exacted onerous 
services fromthenative peasants who were reduced to serfdom or even 
^very upon the lands mey had once cultivated as &ee proprietors. 

* Otto I’s scheme of ecclesiastical organization was planned upon an 
ambitious scale and dearly looked forward to a steady expansion of 
German influence and political domination in the east, comprismg 
both Bohemia and Poland. The foundation of the sees of Havdberg, 
’Bf^idenbutg and Oldenburg between 946 and. 948 implied lit^ 

^ Thompson, op, at., 398. 
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more than the organization and safeguarding of the conquests made 
by Henry I in 929, just as the foundation of the Danish bishoprics of 
Schleswig,' Ripen and Aarhus in the same year safeguarded Henry’s 
victory of 934. But when, in 955, Otto began in Rome Ae 
negotiations which led to the foimdation of the archbishopric of 
Magdeburg, he had evidently a more ambitious project in view 4 
Magdeburg was, in Otto’s intention, to be the greatest ecclesiastical 
province os Germany. It had, according to the original charter of 
962, no boundary on the east, but could^be extended uidefmitely 
by the creation of new suffragans, as need arose. The purpose of the 
foundation was to extend the frontiers of the Ghristiah faith, and the 
province was therefore to include not only territories already 
conquered, but also aU Slav lands conquered in future. When in 963 , 
Margrave Gero again Went over to the offensive, advancing rapidly 
east through the march of Lausitz, there is Httle reason to doubt that 
his campaign was a sequel to the charter authorizing the foundation 
of Magdeburg, and that Otto’s plan was to subordinate the newly- 
founded church of Posen on die river Warthe, and its German 
bishop, to the see of Magdeburg. 

Just as Hamburg (founded in 834) was the centre of German 
influence and expansion in the north, so Magdeburg was foimded as 
a centre for the Germanization of the Slavonic east as far perhaps as 
the Warthe and the Vistula. But it seems equally probable that 
Otto’s plans also embraced the south-eastern borderlands of 
Germany. Bishop Pilgrim of Passau, who played an important 
part in the colonization of Austria from the river Enns to the 
Wienerwald, was interested also in Hungary, and sent St.Wolfgang 
to convert the country in 972, while the Bishop of Regensburg was 
actively engaged in promoting the colonization of the Bohemian 
Forest across the Danube to the north. It was probably to co- 
ordinate and complete' this work that Otto I in 973 erected the_ 
bishopric of Prague, which seems to have been intended to comprise' 
the whole of Bohemia and Moravia (at that time under Magyar 
domination) and probably Hungary as well, as quickly as the 
conversion of that country proceeded. 

Thus the keys to Otto’s policy on his northern and eastern fron- 
tiers were Hambtfcrg, Magdeburg and Prague; and of the three 
Magdeburg was outstanding. But the grandiose outlines of OttoTs 

^ Cf. A. Bnckmann, ‘Die OstpoHtik Ottos des Gtossen’, Hist. ZeitschrIJi, CXXXIV (1926). 
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policy were never filled, in. In th,e Slav lands, the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of the German conquerors, laymen and clerics, dieir massacres 
and rapacity, produced die inevitable reaction. The crushing defeat 
of Otto II at die hands of the Arabs in Calabria in 983 provided the 
opportunity, and in 983 the whole Slavonic world rose in an uproar. 
Brandenburg, Zeitz and Havelberg were destroyed; even Hamburg 
was plundered. Except in the far north, on the borders of Denmark, 
the whole German position east of the Elbe coUapsedf Only die 
military administration v;jth its network of ‘Burgwards’ established 
by Otto I in the Sorb lands, between the Saale and the Upper Elbe, 
held firm; elsewhere German power crumbled away and mere was 
even danger lest the Slavs should penetrate into the heart of Saxony. 
Magdeburg itself survived, but h^f its province was lost and with it 
the ambitious prospect of further expansion into the stiH uncon- 
quered east; for the defeat of German arms, which halted German 
eastward expansion for a century and a half, was followed by a 
consolidation of the Slavonic states on Germany’s eastern border. 
Bohemia had already emerged as a stable political unit under 
Boleslav I (929-967); under Boleslav Chobry (992-1035) Poland 
became a formidable power standing in the way of German east- 
ward expansion, and Boleslav’s policy put an end for ever to the 
project of subordinating the Polish to me German Church. Bole- 
slav’s fadier, Miesko I, had already in 990 handed over his lands to 
the successor of Peter in Rome and received them back as a vassal 
of the Church; Boleslav himself, with papal sanction, erected Gnesen 
into an archbishopric under which — to the indignation of die 
Archbishop of Magdeburg — were placed the sees of Breslau, 
Cracow and Kolberg. A sii^ar process occurred in Hungary under 
Stephen I (997-1038), cutting off German expansion, poHtical and 
ecclesiastical, in the south-east. 

^ Thus along the whole frontier firom Holstein to the Danube the 
'golicy inaugurated so successfully by Otto I was brought to. a halt, 
and except in the Bavarian Ostmark (later to become the Duchy 
of Austria) the first phase of German colonization closed without 
permanent results. Across the Elbe the German settlements perished 
and disappeared; cultivated land returned to nature; chur^es and 
miQt^astenes were left in ruins. In 1123 the linguistic frontier was still 
where it had heen in the re^ of Charlemagne. Even in the march 
eef Thutit^ the^German lords lived with their men in the fortified 
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garrisons, surrounded by a Hostile Wendish peasantry; and the few 
churches in the land were also confined to die German townships, 
Christian ’islands in a pagan countryside. Within the old frontiers 
of Germany, eastern Franconia fromWiirzburg to Bohemia was still 
solidly Slav in population; when the bishopric of Bamberg was 
founded in 1007, the ostensible motive^ was to root out paganism 
from among the Slavs inhabiting the region of the Upper Main. 
Unlike tho later movement which got imder way in the second half 
of the twelfth century, the German thrqpt to the east in the tenth 
century was a military occupation, exploited in dieir own interests 
by the higher clergy and lay aristocracy but unsupported by any 
substantial flow of colonization and settlement beyond die existing 
German frontiers. 

Nevertheless the political significance of the eastern conquests of 
Henry I and Otto I must not be underrated, even though me great 
Slav rising of 983 undid their work beyond the Elbe. Its victories in 
the east played a great part in raising the prestige of the Saxon 
monarchy, and materially it profi^ted both by the incorporation of 
the Thuringian march and by the creation of a new ecclesiastical 
organization reaching as far as the Elbe. Although the trans- 
Elbean suffragans of Magdeburg (Havelberg and Brandenburg) 
ceased to exist except in name after 983, the foundations between 
Saale and Elbe (Merseburg, Meissen and Zeitz) remained, while 
Wiirzburg and Bamberg contributed in great measure to the 
reclamation and colonizatibn of the forests and wastes in eastern 
Franconia. In Saxony, Thuringia and Franconia, the area of coloniza- 
tion and settlement was extended; what had been frontier stations 
became centres of agriculture under the impetus of monasteries 
such as Fulda and Hersfeld. All this was, firom the German point of 
view, a iruqor gain; it increased the wealth and resources of the 
country, and denoted recovery firom the devastation and depopula-^ 
tion which followed in the trad of Viking and Magyar incursions. 

The chronicler Widukind described Henry I, at the time of his 
death in 936, as ‘the greatest king of Europe’. There is litde doubt 
that this judgement was founded pre-eminendy on Henry’s victories 
in the east. Contrasted with the helplessness of France against the 
Vikings and of Italy against the Saracens and Magyars, this was wl ^t 
struck the imagination of contemporaries. Among contemporary 

^ For the political motive, cf. above, p. 3 j 
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kings Henry was singled out by the number of liis tributaries, includ- 
ing Abodrites, Wilzi, Hevelli, Daleminzi, Bohemians and Danes. 
He was, in Widukind’s words, ‘emperor of many peoples’. ^ But the 
fame of Henry was small compared with the prestige won by Otto I 
through Ins victory over the Hur^arians at Lechfeld in 955 . Romans, 
Greeks and Saracens, it is said,* sent him embassies with gifts, and he 
became the object of both the fear and favour of many kings and 
peoples. According to Widukind, he was even proclaimed emperor 
in ms hour of triumph by, his victorious army. • Tliis account can, 
it is true, hardly be accepted at its face value; but it is significant, 
nevertheless, as' evidence that — more than six years before he was 
crowned emperor at the pope’s hands in Rome — Otto I was the 
eq[ual of an emperor, m the eyes of contemporaries, because of his 
victories over Magyars and Slavs and his services in protecting and 
extending die firontiers of Christendom. The use of the imperial 
title in 955 reflects the prestige won by the Saxon dynasty and die 
success of German arms on the eastern frontiers of Germany. 

It was, however, not on die banks of the Lech in 955, but in 
Rome in 962 that Otto I received the tide ‘Imperator et Augustus’, 
thus renewing, as heir of the east Frankish Carolingians, the tradition 
of CaroUngian empire, which had been in abeyance since 924. This 
renewal of the empire, with which the whole fate of Germany was 
henceforth to be inextricably bound up, could hardly have occurred 
but for Henry I’s and Otto I’s success in restoring the power of the 
monarchy within Germany and in consoHdating &eir position in the 
east; it reflected the emergence of the first stable poHtical society on 
the continent of Europe after the collapse of European civilization in 
the second half of the ninth century. But the success of the Saxon 
dynasty on the eastern frontier and within Germany was only 
the background to the chain of events culminating in the foundation 
jof the Ottonian empire in 962, If we are to gain an understanding of 
■ptto I’s motives in seeking and accepting the imperial tide at the 
, hands of John XII, we must turn from his eastern and domestic 
policy to his poUcy on his western and southern frontiers, and to the 
political environment in which that pohey evolved. Thus we shall 

25:'impeiatoimultoiumpopiiloi:um.’. Widukind also describes 
9 ^ks W Brtilium* (op. dt., HI, 76). 

*Wl4ojrin^ qp, dt, ni, s6. , 

* at, nr, 'irinmpho edebri lex iactus gloriosus ab exerdtu patet patriae impent- 
appdlacns est*. , 
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learn sometdiing of the meaning and import of the mediaeval 
empire, of the bearing of the imperial connexion on German 
history and internal progress, and of the motives •which led to the 
revived of imperial traditions by the Saxon kings and their main- 
tenance and development by their successors on the German throne. 
From 962 onwards, the relations of Germany and Italy and the dose 
connexion with the papacy, which was a corollary, were of prime 
importanc<*in German history, at any rate until the days of Louis of 
Bavaria (1314-1347), impinging on the political situation at every 
crisis in German affairs. This connexion of German affairs and Italian 
affairs, of empire and papacy, goes back to the coronation of Otto I 
as emperor in 962; having surveyed the progress of German history 
in the days of Otto I, our next concern must, therefore, be with the 
foundation and history of the Ottoman empire. Although their 
history carries us beyond the frontiers of Germany to Burgundy 
and Italy, and indeed to the Mohammedan south and the Byzantine 
east, the empire and imperial policy were closely entwined in the 
roots of German history, and their influence on German destiny was 
great and enduring. After 962 we cannot fuUy understand the 
course of German history unless we are conversant "with the history 
and problems of the empire. 



Chapter 3 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

I 

ft 

I N die history of the Qarolingian empire, of which the Ottoman 
empire of die tenth century was die successor, the Treaty of 
Verdun (843)^ marked an important stage. After the division of 
the imperial lands in 843, die theory and practice of the empire 
gradually underwent a far-reachii^ transformation — a transforma- 
tion which was, indeed, resisted by the Frankish clergy and by such 
popes as Nicholas I (858-867), but which with the passage of time 
proved irresistible. The idea of the oecumenical character of the 
empire, which had waxed strong in the ecclesiastical circles around 
Charlemagne, waned under the impact of political reality and gave 
way to a more restricted and material conception of the imperial 
heritage. 

This change reflected the changed political situation after 843 
when the east and west Frankish kingdoms became virtually 
independent, and the effective authority of the Emperor Lothar I 
was confined to the lands of the Middle kingdom. From the days 
of Lothar (843-855) the imperial ride came in practice to be increas- 
ingly bound up with rule over the Middle kingdom; and when, after 
Lott’s death in 855, the Middle kingdom itself was subdivided 
between his three sons — Italy and the imperial tide to Louis II, the 
kingdom of Lorraine to Lothar H and Provence and imperial 
Burgundy to Charles — the significance of the imperial tide con- 
^ tracted stiU further. In the dynastic struggles which followed the 
jjremature death of these three princes the imperial tide catne, for 
rulers like Charles the Bald, to signify Htde more than a claim to the 
disputed lands of the Middle kingdom. Charles himself, crowned 
emperor by the pope in Rome in 875, was reputed already to have 
had himself crowned emperor at Metz in 869, in order to strengthen 
bfs; ckitn to Lorraine, which he had just occupied; the tide of 
emperor, he believed, would establish his rights to rule over two 

^ Cf. above, p, la. 

4 « 
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kingdoms.^ So also lie had his vassal, Boso, crowned king of 
Provence ‘so that, like earlier emperors, he would be seen to rule 
over kings^“ 

In the obscure and complicated political scene at the end of the 
ninth century the instability and disintegration of the lands which 
had formed ^e Middle kingdom was without doubt the governing 
factor. After the death of Charles the Fat in 888, die component 
lands — Italy, Burgundy, Provence and Lorraine — had gone their 
own way under independent reguli, too weak to hold their own 
against either their vassals at home or their rivals abroad. It was an 
age of sudden political upheaval, presenting countless possibilities of 
aggression and territorial conquest; for the disintegration and 
instability of the times provided the strong and unscrupulous with 
exceptional opportunities for ‘reintegration’, hi particular, there was 
always the possibility of a ‘reintegration* of the Middle kingdom, 
threatening the stability and territorial cohesion of the Frendi and 
German lands to west and east. Especially in the east, as we have 
seen, it was still far from a foregone conclusion that Swabians, 
Franks, Saxons, Bavarians and Thuringians would be welded 
together into one German nation. This depended on internal policy, 
on the resources and success of the monarchy at home; but it 
depended also on foreign relations and foreign policy. 

In this world of crude power-politics and iron materialism, no 
rulers were perhaps more outstanding than the first two kii^s of 
Burgundy, Rudolf I (888-912) and Rudolf n (912-937), whose 
careers best illustrate the potenti^ties of the political situation of the 
period, Rudolf I’s interests were concentrated on his northern 
frontier; leaving the west to Odo, Count of Paris, and Germany to 
Amulf, he set out to annex Lorraine and was actually crowned King 
of Lorraine in 888. But this act provoked immediate reaction from 
Amulf, and Rudolf was forced to surrender his claims to Lorraine, 
which passed under German control until 911, when it went over •’* 
to France. When Rudolf H succeeded in 912, therefore, Lorraine** 
was closed to Burgundian influence, and Rudolf consequendy 
turned his energies to his eastern and southern frontiers. First he 
attempted aggression at the expense of Swabia, but, defeated by the 

I'Se impeiratocem ct ^iiguitum quad duo tegna possesstiius appelkte pnecepit';'^ 

S. B. Sten^i *Kw«rutd uod Suveidniuttddee', ArchhJ, Gtsch, d, MI/teMiers, HI (1939), 7. 

’ Op. cifc, II. 
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Swabians in gig, he turned to Italy and was crowned king at Pavia 
in 922. This achieved, he turned once again in 923, like his father, 
to his northern and western frontiers, lent his support to Giselbcrt, 
Duke of Lorraine, who was attempting to create an independent 
principality, and with the support of Giselbert and the nobility of 
Lorraine set himself up as King of Prance m opposition to the 
Carolingian, Charles III. Nor was this the end of Rudolf’s ambi- 
tions. ’^^en Duke Burchard of Swabia died in 926, Bmdolf (who 
had married Burchard’^ daughter) was a serious candidate for 
succession to his father-in-law’s duchy, hoping in this way to create 
a great new ’territorial power controlling die Great St. Bernard 
pass and the western routes to Italy. For a moment, it appeared as 
though in the turmoil of the post-Carohngian world Burgundy — 
grasping after new territories on all its frontiers — was the coming 
power. 

It was in this atmosphere of intrigue and resde^s power-politics 
that the policy of the Saxon kings, Henry I and Otto I, was formu- 
lated. The unstable and often threatening political background was 
alone sufficient explanation and justification for the policy of the two 
kings in regard to Italy, Burgimdy and Lorraine — a policy which, 
on acfoimt of the dose historical and political connexion between 
the three lands in question, was so closely inter-related as to be 
indivisible. Moreover, it must be remembered that die German 
dukes, particularly the Dukes of Swabia and Bavaria, were attempt- 
ing to pursue an independent foreign policy, ‘ which, if successful, 
would have produced radical alterations in the balance of power 
vrithin Germany and might easily have resulted in dismemberment 
of the German kingdom and permanent separation between north 
and south Germany. Burchard of Swabia was killed in an expedition 
to Italy in 926; four years earlier he had made a formal alliance with 
^ Rudolf of Burgundy and supported Rudolf’s invasion of Italy. 
JEight years later, in 934, Amulf of Bavaria — acting directly.contrary 
to Henry I’s policy — entered Lombardy -with the idea of winning 
the crown for his son, whom he set up as anti-kmg in opposition to 
Hugh of ’Vienne. In the first half of the tenth century, vstith Italy 
utterly weak and disorganized, a prey to its neighbours, one 
eaiedition followed another from Swabia and Bavaria to the 
. western or eastern sector of the Bo valley;* and there is much truth. 

'•CX'. «bove, pp. 2/1, i7. ■ C£ B. SduneicOer, in Mediaeval Germany, II, 75, 
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in the view that a German king who wished to prevent the pursuit 
of an independent Italian policy by Swabia or Bavaria, was of 
necessity driven to pursue an Italian policy of his own’.‘ 

There is, therefore, no question of innovation or change in policy, 
when Otto I intervenes in Italy, and there is no need to go outside 
the immediate framework of international power-politics, as they 
had evolved since 888, to explain his intervcntioDi,* Apart from 
Bavarian and Swabian precedents for intervention, Otto was only 
continuing and carrying to a logical cont^usion the policy of his 
fadier, Henry I, whose attitude to foreign dfairs was dominated by 
the problems and dangers created by the ambitions of Rudolf II 
of Burgundy. 

This becomes clear from a brief recapitulation of the saHent points 
of Henry I’s foreign poKcy. In 923, when Rudolf was at the height 
of his power, Henry intervened decisively in Lorraine, won back the 
province by force, and thereafter successfully employed every 
diplomatic means — including support for Rudolf's opponents in 
France — to prevent Rudolf recovering it for his Burgundian state. 
In 926, just after Rudolf had been defeated by his rival, Hugh of 
Provence, in Italy, Henry arranged a meeting with him, at which 
the German king ceded the city of Basel to Burgundy in exchange 
for the Holy Lance — the latter being the symbol for the inheritance 
of Constantine (i.e. Italy and the ‘Empire’)*. The transfer of the 
Holy Lance to the German king is significant, for it implied at least 
the surrender of Burgundian claims over Italy, while Henry’s 
decision after a long period of hostilities to reach a settlement with 
Rudolf is most readily explained as an attempt to secure peace on his 
exposed western flank brfore undertaking an Italian campaign.* If 
such was the case, Henry’s project was postponed, probably owing 
to the wars against the Slav tribes on the Elbe and the Hungarians, 
But after the defeat of the latter in 933, his Itahan plans were once 

1 H. Heimf el, Bemerkut^eii zur Gesch. Kinig Heinrichs I, 45. 

’ Tbis is doubtless what Hdcer meant 'when he stated that the union of Germany, Italy and 
Burgundy was not the result of 'a blind urge to conquer’ or of an oecumenical theory of the 
Empire derived from die Church, but was enforced hy the intemationsd situadon at 
the period; cf. Das tieubche Kalserreich In seinen mlfersaleii u. nalimakn Jteziehungen (iSda), 
7fi. 

' Cf. A. Hofmeister, Die Heiiige Lanze (1908}; also Dtutsehlaud u, Burgund im fruheren 
Miltelailer (1914). 

* When Arnulf invaded]ta]y in 894, Kudolf I of Burgundy had supported'the Marquess cn 
Ivtea, thus compeUing Amulf to divert his forces to die west and invade the Valais, Henry I 
can scarcely have been unaware of this precedent. 
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more revived. In 935 he again called a meeting with Rudolf and 
the king of France, at which agreement was secured between all 
parties, thus establishing in the west the settled peace which was 
prerequisite for any attack on Italy. The chronicler Widukind states 
that it was Henry’s intention at this time to lead an expedition to 
Rome;^ and there is no reason to doubt his testimony. But iUness 
intervened and Henry’s Italian plans came to nothing. Nevertheless 
the evidence of his political interest in Italy is important; it provides 
the link between the last east Frankish emperor, Amulf (crowned in 
896), and the first Saxon emperor, Otto I, and shows tliat German 
interest in Itdy had not dropped in the interval. Just as Henry I was 
impelled by the unsettled state of affairs throughout the lands of the 
old Middle kingdom to active intervention, so liis son, Otto I, 
could not remain an indifferent spectator of events on his southern 
and western frontiers. 

The danger of the revival of a strong political power on his 
southern frontier faced Otto I within a few months of his 
succession in 936 as a result of the death, in 937, of Rudolf n of 
Burgundy. Rudolf had been railed into Italy about 930 by the 
Italian nobles against Hugh of Arles, ruler of Provence, who had 
invaded and conquered Lombardy in 926; but unable to make 
headway, he subsequently came to an agreement with Hugh, by 
which he obtained Provence in exchange for an assurance mat he 
would not intervene against Hugh in Italy. Thus the two provinces 
of the Burgundian kingdom, independent since 870, were reunited 
in Rudolf’s hands. But Hugh of Italy was only waitingfor Rudolf’s 
death not only to regain Provence, but also to seize Upper Bur- 
gundy, thus creating for himself a new Middle kingdom almost 
equal in dimensions to that of Lothar I. This he sought to achieve 
in 937 by a dynastic alliance, he himself marrying Rudolf’s widow, 
while his son Lothar was married to Rudolf’s daughter, Adelaide. 

^ But against the threat involved in this alliance Otto I’s reaction was 
immediate. Intervening as the protector of Rudolf’s fifteen year old 
son, Conrad, Otto invaded Burgundy, ‘received king and kingdom 
into his possession’, and thus countered the threat of a union of Italy 
and the Burgundian lauds. Conrad was removed to Germany, 
where he remained until 942, receiving his education in a German 
environment; and when he returned to Burgundy he proved a 

^ Set gestae SaxQttieae, I, 40. 
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faithful vassal of the German king. Although it was not until 1034 
that Burgundy was finally united with Germany, German control 
was assured’from 938. 

Thus, from the first months of his reign, Otto I had his western 
flttT>1r covered for the contingency of German intervention in Italy. 
It is also fairly evident that, after his intervention in Burgtmdy, he 
took over on his own account the Burgundian claim to the crown of 
Italy, regarding himself in relation to the Italian ruler, Hugh, as the 
successor of Rudolf II. Prom the time oi^ his first intervention in 
937, Otto was evidendy determined to prevent a consolidation and 
extension of Hugh’s power. Hence, when the latter, Iraving 
secured the Lombard throne and north Italy, began to intrigue with 
a view to obtaining the imperial crown, Otto sought to hold a 
balance by giving his support in Italy to Hugh’s rival, the Marquess 
Berengar of Ivrea, thus adopting in his southern policy the methods 
successfully employed in the west to nullify French plans for recon- 
quering Lorraine. ‘ Berengar became a vassal of the German king 
and, aided by German troops, took up arms in 945 against Hugh and 
his son, Lothar. But when Hugh and Lothar followed each other 
unexpectedly to the grave in 947 and 950 the balance of power so 
carefully established by Otto in Italy was destroyed. Berengar, who 
was left in control, immediately attempted to assume greater inde- 
pendence in his relations with Otto, hoping to secure for himself the 
vacant Italian throne. At the same time the confused situation in 
Italy awakened the rapacity of Swabia and Bavaria, whose dukes 
both saw in the weakness of Italy an opportunity for aggrandize- 
ment. In 949 the Duke of Bavaria seized the province of Aquileia; 
in 951 the Duke of Swabia crossed the Alps ostensibly to champion 
Adelaide (die Burgundian princess whom Lothar had married in 
937) against Berengar. 

It was in these troubled circumstances that Otto led his first 
expedition to Italy in 951. Evidendy he could not stand idle while 
the Bavarian and Swabian dukes contended over the spoils of Italy. * 

* Otto's policy ift iduion to France cannot be considered in detail. It was based upon the 
maintenance of a balance of power between Louis IV and the leader of the nohiEty, Hugh 
the Great. For this purpose Otto repeatedly intervened in French affairs, andin this way he 
pteymted a umted French policy, comprising patties, for the reconquest of Lorraine, 
wiuch had been under nominal French rule for a brief period between 911 and 925, but was 
KcoyiOTdin the latter yeanby Henry I. Of. S. Kawetau, Die RivalitSt ieutscHer u-franzdsischer 
(1910), A.Cartemeri,Die Wellsfetlung ies deutschen Retches, fti-1047 
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Equally dearly, it was a negation of his previous policy to allow 
Berengar to consolidate his position in Italy. But more serious still 
was Berengar’s project of marrying the widowed Adelaide, for this 
once again raised tlie possibility of a union between Burgundy and 
Italy, or at least a revival of Italian claims to Burgundy. In all these 
respects, Otto’s intervention was a logical condusion to the poHcy he 
had pursued since the beginning of his reign, and indeed to the 
policy of his father, Henry I; he could not have stood aBide without 
jeopardizing his positioq and weakening the European standiug of 
the German monarchy. 

Otto’s firs't Italian expedition resulted in immediate miHtary 
success, and Otto secured the Lombard crown and loimself married 
Addaide. There is little doubt also that he contemplated an imme- 
diate assumption of the imperial title, and sent an embassy to Rome 
■with this object in view. But the pope, who alone could cro'wn the 
emperor, was the nominee of a Roman faction headed by the 
ambitious Alberic, who aspired to build up a secular principality 
in Rome on the basis of the papal patrimony. Under Alberic s 
influence, Otto’s proposals were refused, and after some hesitation 
Otto decided, at least temporarily, to waive his claims. Probably the 
situation in Germany, where his Italian poHcy had brought about a 
sharp deavage of interests among the nobility, was tire immediate 
cause of his -withdrawal. By intervening personally in Italy and 
marrying Adelaide, Otto had cut across the plans of liis son, Liudolf, 
Duke of Swabia, who was further embittered by the preference 
accorded to Bavaria in ItaHan affairs.^ Perhaps already in 951, 
certainly in 952, a conspiracy of discontented elements began to 
take shape, in which not only liudolf was implicated but also Duke 
Conrad of Frangonia, who had been left behind in Italy to carry on 
mihtary operations against Berengar, but who instead came to terms 
with Berengar and probably brought him. within the circle of 
^ conspirators. The result was the rebdlion of 953 — the most serious 
of afl the revolts and conspirades which Otto I had to face. As far 
as Italy w^ concerned, the conspiracy upset all Otto’s plans, and 
forced a reconciliation "with Berengar. Having renewed his promise 
of allegiance, Berengar was restored to favour and again reedved the 
Italian cro'wn. 

Uoith lulian {irovinc«i of Verona and Friuli were, with. Aquileia, erected into 
Bavarian marcbejiitpsa. 
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The civil wars, which lasted from 953 to 955, had serious reper- 
cussions on all aspects of German foreign relations. The Hungarians 
took the opportunity to renew their incursions. In Italy, Berengar 
again began to shake off German control, and reconquered the 
march of Verona. In 957 Liudolf was sent by Otto to contest his 
growing power; but death robbed Liudolf of the fruits of his 
victories and Berengar continued his policy of aggrandizement. In 
959 he turned soudi and, conquering Spoleto, sought to extend 
his territory at the expense of the papacy, which had lost its lay 
protector and patron when Alberic died in 954. Finally Alberic‘s 
son, Octavian, who had become pope under the titld John XII in 
953, had no alternative save to can in Otto to defend Rome from 
Berengar. Papal legates left for Otto's court in 960; and in 961 Otto 
— who in the meantime had pacified Germany, defeated the Hun- 
garians at the batde of the Lech, and thus settled the main problems 
confronting him north of the Alps — a^ain appeared in Italy. 

This time there was no hitch in Otto s plans. Descending upon 
Italy through Bavaria and Trent, he expelled Berengar, reassumed 
the Italian crown at Pavia, and then proceeded to Rome. Here in 
962, amid the acclamations of the cler^ and people of Rome, he 
was crowned emperor by the pope. Thus at length Otto secured 
the position to which lie had aspired in 95 1, and to which his father, 
Henry, before him had looked forward in 935-936. The imperial 
tide, so long the object of the ambitions of the princes of Italy and 
Burgundy, and die plaything of Roman factions, passed to the 
kings of Germany. The problems created in 843 by the Treaty of 
Verdun had at last found setdemeht. 


U 

We can only understand Otto I’s Itahan policy and his assumption 
of die imperial title in 96a if we understand its antecedents. The * 
background to the policy explains the policy. Otto’s empire has 
often been described as the linear descendant or heir of the Carolin- 
gian empire; but in fact it was not so much to Charlemagne that 
Otto looked back,i as to Lothar I, who combined the imperial title 

*The view that the Ottoman was a levtval of the Carolingian. empire It still often ex- 
pressed. It was refilled by Hcker as long ago as i86a; ef. Ficker, Dus deulsehe Kutserreich, 
<S 3 , 76, 80. 
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wilii rule over the Middle kingdom. Otto’s assumption of the 
imperial title in 962 solved, for the next diree centuries, die problem 
of the Middle Idngdom. Possession of die imperial crown meant 
possession of a tide to the lands of the Middle kingdom, to Italy, 
Burgundy and Lorraine — a tide which (like all legal tides) was an 
empty formula unless supported by political power, but which was 
not a meaningless formanty because, from the time of the Treaty of 
Verdun onwards, every ruler who had tried to exerciso authority in 
the Middle kingdom and to reunite Italy, Burgundy and Lorrame, 
had sought that tide as a legal assurance and recognition of his 
hegemony. Hence the coronation of Otto as emperor meant less 
the beginning of a new epoch than the conclusion of a chapter of 
history: it looked to die past rather dian to the future, and put an 
end to the international instability which had been the characteristic 
feature of the foregoing century. Conditioned by the circumstances 
of the post-Carolingian world, his imperial policy fitted in with and 
grew out of the policies of men like Rudolf of Burgundy and Hugh 
of Provence. 

The imperial tide was, therefore, important to Otto as the highest 
expression and legitimation of his right to rule not over Italy alone — 
for this was to ^ intents and purposes inherent in the crown of 
Lombardy — but over all the territories of the old Middle kingdom 
which had come into German hands after 925- It was the symbol of 
German hegemony, reflecting the success of Henry I and Otto I 
in preventing the restoration of the old reahn of Lothar. In this 
sense, the assumption of the imperial title in 96a was undertaken in 
the interests of a purely German policy. Although circumstances 
forced Otto to reside in Italy for a large part of his later years, there 
was no radical change in his policy in 96a. In particular there was 
no substitution of an ‘imperial’ for a purely German outlook. His 
newly acquired Italian dominions played a small part in Otto’s 
^ plans and projects. Nor would it be easy to show that he sought to 
impress on his empire a universal, oecumenical character. The 
cVents of 963, when.,the pope — realizing that in Otto he had found 
not a momentary protector, but a ruler who was determined to 
fuxake his power felt — swung over to Otto’s opponents and 
attempted to reverse 'the decision of 962, forced Otto to intervene 
with a heavy hand ip, Church affairs, and call together a synod at 
which John Xtl was deposed; but this was a consequence of the 
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political situation radicr than a deliberate attempt to emphasize the 
theocratic character of the empire. 

Just as many theories have been put forward to explain Charle- 
magne’s political objectives when he assumed the im^ierial title in 
800, so historians have disputed and discussed Otto Is motives in 
962. Otto’s great objective, the conquest and Germanization of the 
Slavonic east, could (it has been maintained) only be achieved after 
Otto, as emperor, had assured himself of papal backing, and the 
imperial title was invaluable to Otto because it conferred the moral 
right to pursue, and assured him of clerical support in pursuing, a 
policy of eastern expansion: conveision of the infidel was part of 
the imperial mission, a duty owed by the emperor to die Church.* 
But conversion of the infidel and propagation of the faidi was a 
duty owed by every king to the Churdi, and there is no reason to 
suppose that his imperii tide added to Otto’s powers in this 
respect.* It is certainly true and significant that, ten days after Otto’s 
coronation on February 2nd, 962, he persuaded die pope to authorize 
the foundation of the archbishopric of Magdeburg; but the fact 
that Otto used the occasion of his presence in Rome to secure papal 
authorization for his cherished foundation is no evidence that this 
was the reason, or even one main reason, why he went to Rome. 
Much the same is true of the older and more commonplace argu- 
ment that Otto needed to secure control of the papacy because — 
having based his power in Germany on die Churdi— he needed the 
pope’s support to maintain control over the German bidiops.* 
Against this view it must be argued that, so far as the immediate 
situation was concerned, the opposition to Otto within die German 
Church had died down after me death of Archbishop Frederick of 


^ Thjsviewwas developed and vigorously maintained by A. Brackmann; cf. ‘Die Ostpolidk 
Ottos des Grossen’, Hist Zeilscimft, CXXXIV (1926}, ‘Dcr iSmische £rneueiun(^KManke 
und seine Bedeutung ftir die Reichspohtik derdeutschen Kaiseizeif, Siln.-Berlehte i, pieuss, 
Akaiemie (1932), 346-374, and in summary ‘Der Strcit urn die deutsche Kaiserpolitik des 
Mittelalteis*, Monatshefte, XLM (1929), 443-449. Although Bnekmann’s main th^es tnust, I., 
believe, be rqiected, his work hu iUuminated many asjpects of the problem of German 
imperial policy, and is particularly valuaUe for the proof vrhidi it ofiers that there was no 
inherent contradiction between impeiial (or Italian] and eastern policy in the Middle Ages. 

* Cf. C. Erdmann, 'Der Heidenkricg in der XJmrgie u. die Kaiserkrdnung Ottos V, 
Milteilimgttt i. astetr. htstituts Jur Cesdii^ts/onchmg, XLVI, 129-142. 

* Cf. Haller, Epochs of German Ktslery (193a), 23 ; "The German king, whose dominion tested 
on domination of the German Churw, had an interest in conunandmg also in Itonie, the 
see of the spintual ovedord of the German bishops.' Sunilarly Fisher, History of Biropc, I 
(1941), 194: 'B 'wa* 2 means of securing for the service of the German monarchy the indis- 
^nsable loyalty of the German Church,’ 
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Mainz ill 954; that die influence of popes likejolm Xll’and Benedict V, 
the nominees of Roman factions, over me great ecclesiastics of 
Germany was a negligible political factor; that Otto’s- position as 
rex et sacerios, the divinely appointed governor of the Church of 
his realm, was unchallenged; and finally that, where the interests of 
German liishops brought them into conflict in later years widi the 
policy of the monarchy — over Merseburg, for example, or the 
toun^tion of Bamberg^ — there is no sign that the imperijJ, title or 
imperial control over the papacy acted as a curb on episcopal 
ambitions. 

The significance of the empire and the imperial title changed from 
generation to generation and from emperor to emperor, reflecting 
the varying dhafacters of the different rulers and the different 
Zeitgeist of succeeding ages. It was not an unvarying conception, a 
constant factor, meaning the same thing to all men at all times or even 
to all men at one time. For the great German monarch of the 
eleventh-century, Henry III (1039-1056), die emperor’s obligations 
to die Church, particularly his duty to purify and reinvigorate the 
papacy, were me keynote of imperial policy. Under Otto HI 
(983-1002) Rome and Italy came into the foreground. But it 
would be an error to read back these later developments into the 
policy of Otto I. Many of the tlieories put forward to explain 
Otto s motives in seeking die empire are due to the mistaken belief 
dut his imperial policy was a new departure, a breach with the 
immediate past, and therefore that it necessarily reflected a new 
outlook on affairs. Such, we have seen, was not the case. In foreign 
as in internal policy, Otto I was the direct successor of his father, 
Henry I: the antithesis between the two, which historians have 
sometimes sought to emphasize, is not borne out by the facts. If 
Henry did not go to Rome, the reasons were accidental; but when 
Otto finally went there in 962 his motives were litde different from 
' those which led Henry to contemplate wi nnin g the imperial crown 
in 935. Otto was not innovating; rather he was following to their 
natural conclusion the political tendencies of the past seventy-five 
years. The history of German relations with Italy and Burgundy 
and of Burgundian relations with Italy drove him south in search of 

of Bambetg proyoked the opposition of the Bishop of Augsbnig, who 
caveteafor his own. bishopric thelaoils given by Henry n to Bamberg, Merseburg (founded 
<g^) WU ebjtilfihed owing to the avarice of the ^chbishoi? Magdeburg, and only 
fibdourided in *004. Cf. IbDibpson, Fetsdal Germany, jr, 401. 
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the imperial title which expressed hegemony over lire disputed 
lands on the southern and soudi-wcstern borders of Germany, It 
was an obvious German interest to put an end to the instability 
widiin diose lands, wliicli was a potential source of political upheaval 
and dispute; and it was to this end above all others that Otto’s 
imperialism was directed. Widi his keen sense of realities and keen 
appreciation of concrete results, Otto was pursuing the policy of a 
German national king, even when in 962 he left Germany to receive 
the imperial crown in Rome. 


m 

Once wc understand Otto I's motives in seeking the Italian and 
imperial crowns, we have the key to his policy in Italy between 
963 and his deadi in 973.^ Out of the last twelve years of Otto’s 
life ten were spent in Italy. But his lengthy stay was due above all to 
complications with Byzantium, which resisted the establishment of a 
new emperor in the west, just as it had resisted Charlemagne over a 
century and a half before, and only recognized Otto in 973. Otto 
was prepared to defend Rome against Byzantium; but, as he himself 
wrote back to Germany at the beginning of 968, he only intended to 
seize the Byzantine provinces of southern Italy, Calabria and 
Apulia, if Byzantium declared war on him. There was, in short, no 
plan for extending his dominion to the south, reuniting Italy and 
restoring the ancient Roman empire. 

In north Italy, also, Otto’s poucy was conservative in character. 
He attempted no iimovations in methods of government. He was 
emperor and king of the Lombards; but his power in Italy was 
largely indirect, and he was content that it should remain indirect. 
Confronted by a society which had been transformed from top to 
bottom by the anarchy, invasions and civil wars of the past seventy- 
five years, Otto was satisfied to stabilize the new order, legitimizing 
by ms confirmation the changes effected during the last two or three 

^For tiie following cf. S. Fivano, Stata e Chiesa ia Benngiirio I ai Arhino (190S); P. E. 
Schramm, Kaher, Rm uni Renovallo (igap); F. E. Schramm, 'Kaiser, BasRens und Faprt in 
derZeitder Ottonen’, Hist. Zeltuhrlfl, CXXIK (1924); A.Brackmatin, 'DerrSraischeEmeueF- 
ungsgedanke u. leine Bedeutung fOr die KeichspoUdk der deutachen lOdsetaeit', Site* 
Berimte i. pmiss. Akniemle^ Uhlitz, 'Die italienische KirchenpoliSk dec Ottonen', 

MlnHIttugen i. bsterr. Jnattuls fur Gesdilditsforschuns> XLVni (1934); K. Hampe, 'Kaiser 
Otto in tmd Rom', Hist, Zeitschrtji, CXL (1929). 
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generations, and making permanent tlic results of the confused years 
between 888 and 962. In particular Otto confirmed die powers 
which die bishops had obtamed in die cities at die expense of the 
counts. Except in cases of proved political unreliability or dis- 
loyalty, he was prepared to give recognition to all rights previously 
exercised, on condition that henceforward they would be exercised 
in subordination to the king. His task, as he saw it, was not to 
reconstruct royal government, which had suffered an ffcUpse under 
Hugh and Berengar, but, leaving intact the powers which confronted 
him on liis appearance in Italy, to subject all to the overriding 
authority of the crown. 

Otto I’s policy in Italy was therefore simple in the extreme. 
Because of ms limited objects in going to Italy, because his ‘imperial- 
ism’ was largely negative, he was content to exercise a loose hege- 
mony, building up his own party among the Italian nobility and 
aUowing them to rule in his name, but placing special reliance in 
Lombardy on the bishops who had invited and supported his 
intervention. His policy was concentrated on binding the most 
influential bishops of central Lombardy to bis cause by grants and 
privileges. This was the policy of a man who wanted to open a 
road mrough a hostile country to Rome; and for the immediate 
purposes of a particular expedition it was adequate. But it is not 
surprising that, as soon as the new emperor withdrew, his party fell 
to pieces and revolts took place. As early as 965 it became obvious 
that even the bishops, in spite of the far-reaching concessions with 
which they were favoured, could not be relied on, once the king 
were absent. Furthermore, such a policy could not, in its very 
nature, be a long-term policy; it could not be pursued for long 
without ruinous consequences. The grants made to bishops, 
although they failed to win more than a transient loyalty, brought 
about a rapid decline in the extent of the crown lands, which in any 
case were small, for Berengar H had left Httle demesne for his 
” German successors to take over. The main resource left to the 
monarchy Was the monasteries which it owned, the royal Eigenklos- 
ter, in which the king exercised the rights of a protector, But 
Otto’s policy —in this as in other respects no di6ferent from that of 
hfr -predecessors, Berengar, Hugh and Lothar — necessarily tended 
to. weaken rbyal control over the monasteries. Because Otto sought 
sttpport for his government within the land, because he thought 
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mainly of winning over the Lombard bishops by grants and 
privileges, the monasteries came under a regime of episcopal 
exploitation, which was gradually destroying tihe only solid asset 
left to the monarchy. 

At the very end of his reign Otto I seems to have realized this, 
and privileges for the bishtms decreased abruptly. Under Otto II 
(973-983), the incursions of die Saracens from dieir stronghold in 
Sicily into Apulia and Calabria and the principalities further nordi 
compelled die king to give increasing attention to the monasteries, 
on whicli he relied almost exclusively for the contingents of his 
army. But it was under Otto III (983-1002) that imperial policy in 
Italy was remodelled. Otto II’s defeat by die Arabs at Cortone in 
982 and its serious repercussions nordi of the Alps, the emperor’s 
death in the succeeding year and the long period of regency between 
984 and 995, all weakened the imperial position in Italy. Because 
Otto I and Otto II had created an imperial party in Italy, of which 
Marquess Hugh of Tuscany was the leader, the maintenance of 
German rule was assured; but Otto II’s death was followed by 
risings against the foreigners he had introduced mto die Italian 
Church, while the whole period between 983 and 995 witnessed a 
rapid strengthening of the position of the lesser Italian nobility, 
the Vavasours’ or secimdi miUtes, whose feudal depredations were 
destroying both the monasteries’ control of monastic lands and the 
crown’s control over the monasteries, and thus weakening the 
resources of the monarchy. 

By 996, when Otto III was solemnly crowned emperor in Rome, 
Italian affairs had therefore taken a turn for the worse. In Rome 
the imperial interregnum had seen a revival of fictions recalling the 
days of Alberic, and the rise of John Crescentius who violcndy 
demonstrated his power after Otto’s return to Germany by driving 
out Gregory V, the first German pope and Otto’s own nominee, and 
setting up an anti-pope of his own appointment. In Lombardy the^ 
growing strength of feudalism was a less blatant but scarcely less 
insidious problem. Due to the general deterioration of the situation, 
a policy such as Otto I had pursued in Italy was no longer adequate, 
and Otto III and his advisers and ministers were faced by the 
necessity of devising a new policy. The loose hegemony over 
Italian patties and factions on which Otto I had mainly relied, had 
provided no sound foundation for his successors and was being more 
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and more undermined by the growing forces of feudalism: by die 
end of the century die time had come when the construction of a 
real imperial administration, independent of parties, could no longer 
be postponed, if die Ottonian empire and German control in Italy 
were to be maintained. 

Tliis was the situation which citplained Otto Ill’s policy after his 
arrival in Italy on his second expedition in 998. Experience in 996 
and 997 had drown that a policy similar to Otto I’s wCls no longer 
sufficient. But Otto Ill’s government was in die hands of an excep- 
tionally capable group of men — Gerbert of AuriUac and Bemward 
of Hildesheim, Oddo of Cluny and the chancellor Heribert — and 
they immediately began a systematic programme of governmental 
reform, which was the mark of Otto Hi’s reign. It was not — as so 
often maintained — a programme of visionary imperialism seeking 
to restore the lost glories of ancient Rome; rather it was a policy of 
making German rule in Italy a reahty by systematically extending 
royal power southwards, at the same time broadening the basis of 
power in the north. 

One side of this policy — a policy systematically pursued by the 
famous Gerbert when he was abbot of Bobbio and later archbishop 
of Ravenna, and still continued when, in 999, he became pope with 
the tide Sylvester II — was to check the growth of feirdalism by 
putting German ministeriales on the Church lands to counter the 
efforts of die lower feudality to expropriate those lands for dieir 
own use; applied in the case of the abbey of Farfa, where the 
Crescentd hap usurped the monastic lands, this policy was part and 
parcel of the measures for breaking Crescentian control over Rome 
and the papacy. And from Farfa the same policy was transplanted to 
Pavia and then to Lombardy as a whole, and reinforced in 998 by a 
general constitution against die alienation of Church fees. The other 
aspect of Otto IH’s policy was to build up, beginning in the north 
^and proceeding south to Rome, die demesnes of crown and Church, 
but no longer of an Italian episcopate whose support was far from 
c^tain. Throughout Otto’s reign a non-Italian element was brought 
into the highest ecclesiastical and secular positions in Italy. Vercdli 
was given in s>99 to Otto’s German chaplain, Leo; and VerccUi 
was a point of peculiar strate^c importance in the north, essential 
foe* the safety of Milan and Pavia. But equally essential, in central 
Raty^ was Ravenna; and here dicre was placed first the famous 
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Frenchman, Gerbert, and after Gerbert’s promotion to the papacy, 
the German, Frederick. In addition to die great possessions which 
the Archbishop of Ravenna held as archbishop, Gerbert was also 
given die administration of three cotinties; and when he became 
pope as Sylvester H he received eight counties more, constituting an 
unbroken connexion between Ravenna and Rome and dominating 
central Italy. In Rome itself, where Sylvester II (999-1003) suc- 
ceeded Ottfl in’s cousin, Gregory V (996-999), secular control of 
the city was taken out of the hands of the pro-Byzantinc Roman 
aristocracy, and placed in diose of a Saxon count, Ziazo, who was 
appointed ‘patricius’. 

Thus from Rome northwards through Lombai;dy to the German 
frontier, Otto III had — what no emperor before him had possessed 
— a firm line of communication, controlled by non-Italian adminis- 
trators, guaranteed on the flank by an alliance with Venice, and 
strategically so well placed that the whole country was dominated 
and under control. Thanks to the statesmanship of die mature 
advisers, French as well as German, who guided his policy, Otto III 
was making German rule over Italy a reality, and lifting Italy out of 
the anarchy in which there was no power strong enough to hold the 
feuds and rivalries of the local magnates in check. Even the outer 
forms of Otto’s government, which have kindled the imagination 
of posterity — the establishment of the imperial palace on the 
Avenrine, die innovations in court ceremonial and the revival of 
ancient dignities — had a definite political purpose, namdy to 
provide a counter-attraction to win over the Roman nobility fi:om 
its Byzantine sympathies. After the crushing of the Crescentian 
rebellion, new courdy dignities were bestowed in profusion on the 
rivals of the Crescentii, the counts of Tusculum; but for the most 
part they were empty tides. Otto had no intention of basing his 
power in Rome on the Roman nobility, on whom the new cere- 
monial offices were conferred, and the politically important office, 
of Patrician was, as noted, given to a Saxon noble. Even if con- 
temporary letters and writings prove that Otto and his court were 
not unconscious of the glories of ancient Rome, such ideas did not 
direedy influence Italian poHcy or imperial policy, which were 
dictated by events and circumstances cafling for sober action. 

It is therefore credible enough, without having recourse to a 
legend of ‘Roma aurea’, that Otto III should, in 998, have set on his 
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seal the famous inscription; Renovatio imperii Romanorum, and that a 
year later, in 999, we should find in his charters reference to the 
restitutio rei pnhlicae. Restitutio rei puhlicae was, in the policy of the 
Ottoman government, the practical means leading direedy to 
renovatio imperii. But renovatio imperii was neidier more nor less 
than a revival and reform of Italian government, where previously 
there had been the strife of factions and parties, only held in check 
on rare occasions by the intermittent presence of an emphror content 
with a loose and often nominal overlordship. The phrase renovatio 
imperii Romanorum, as used by Otto IH, was donbdess programmatic; 
but the programme it represented was not to restore the lost glories 
of ancient Rome, but to make the tights and powers of die ruler 
real and effective. It was, indeed, no accident that die phrase first 
occurred under Otto III; for it expressed his poHcy and he was the 
first emperor from Charlemagne onwards whose policy it did 
express. He was the first emperor who set out to make his authority 
red and not merely a loose overlordship over the mighty dukes and 


marquesses. 

There were, therefore, important difierences between die imperial 
policy of Otto I and Otto HI; but they were not, as has sometimes 
been argued, the difference between a ‘Saxon’ and a ‘Roman’ policy. 
They sprang less from differences of personality and blood and 
upbringing — whatever Byzantine traits Otto III may have inherited 
from his mother, the Empress Theophano — than from concrete 
changes in the poUtical situation, calling for a new handling and a 
new poHcy. Otto III was only twenty-one years old when he died 
in 1002, and we must therefore beware of exaggerating his personal 
share in the policy of the imperial government during Ins redgn. 
This government was in die hands of experienced and sober states- 
men like Odilo of Cluny, Bishop Bemward of Hddesheim, Notger of 
Lidge and die Marquess Eggihard of Meissen, who were unlikely to 
^be led astray by vain dreams of imperiahsm or to sacrifice German 
h^terests to Roman ambitions. During the six years between 995, 
when Otto began to play a personal part in government, and his 
death at the beghming of 1002, eastern policy claimed almost as 
' i dlarc of his attention as Italy and Rome. In 997, despite the 

0 ^|ittl 4 tepQSitiDaii of Gregory V in Rome and the imploring letters 
the emperor to make his presence felt, Otto 
<m a campai^ in the east against the Wends. 
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In 1000, between his second and third expeditions to Rome, Otto 
journeyed to Gnesen whicli he raised into an arclibishopric. His 
Polish poHcy, his Hungarian policy, his measures towards Bohemia, 
the embassy he sent to Russia and his Dalmatian projects, all 
indicate that Rome had no monopoly in liis mind or in his political 
activity. His imperial policy was more active than that of Otto I, 
but it was no less subordinate to German interests, and no less 
realistic. If it had been pursued to its logical conclusion over a 
period of years, it might have stabilized German government in 
Italy, and provided a firm foundation for the future. But Otto’s 
early deatli, and the tense situation resulting therefrom, prevented 
the completion of his programme, and his policy between 998 and 
1002 remains as little more than a monument of what might have 
been achieved, if German policy in Italy had continued for one or 
two generations more on me lines laid down during his reign. 


IV 

On Otto Ill’s death in 1002, the reaction in Italy to the systematic 
reform of government during the years 998-1001 was far more 
severe than that which overtook Otto II’s less sustained efforts after 
his death in 983. The vavasours, or seamdi milites, realizing die 
seriousness of the threat to their feudal independence, raised dieir 
leader, Arduin of Ivrea, to the Italian throne; but the factions and 
divisions within Italy prevented Arduin from consolidating his 
position. In fact, Arduin represented less a united Italian opposition 
to German rule, than simply that party within Italy the vested 
interests of which had suffered most from Otto Ill’s policy. Conse- 
quendy, once he had estabhshed his position in Germany and was 
free to turn to Italian affairs, Otto’s successor, Henry II, had litde 
difficulty in defeating Arduin and re-establishing impend rule. 

The reign of Henry II (1002-1024) was, however, taken up.in 
large measure with me problems of the eastern frontier, where 
Poland under Boleslav Chobry had asserted independence and was 
engaged on a policy of territorial expansion. For Henry, Italy 
necessarily took second place. His appearances there "syerc brief and 
infrequent, and the three expeditions which he undertook (1004, 
1014, 1022) were mere episodes. By the time of his first expedition 
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in 1004, moreover, die group of distinguished and able adminis- 
trators who had directed policy under Otto III had been broken up, 
and — in no position to carry on a sustained administration on the 
model of his immediate predecessor •- Henry II returned to the 
policy of Otto I, ruling by division and playing olF one faction 
against the other. Tlius in Rome he supported the counts of Tus- 
cmum against the Cresccntii, in central Italy he relied on the well- 
recompensed loyalty of die Marquess of Tuscany, while ifl Lombardy 
he strengthened the position of the bishops on whom he rehed 
against toe feudality. But this policy — the inadequacy of which 
Otto Ill’s adidsers had perceived — only aggravated the Italian 
situation, widening the cleft between the episcopate and the nobility, 
and culminating (in 1035) m civil war. Nor, in the long run, was 
anything gained by the policy of Henry II’s successor, Conrad 11 
(1024-1039), who, completely changing tactics, in 1037 took up 
die cause of the lesser feudality, and sought to base his government 
on their support. It was no solution to switch from one party to 
another, the less so since Henry IH (1039-1056) again reversed his 
policy, returning to the alliance with the bishops who again became 
the ihain prop of imperial government. But the blow which Conrad 
II’s policy had struoc at the unity and loyalty of die imperial party 
proved irreparable, while as the result of the strengthening of the 
position of the lesser nobility during his reign social and political 
antagonisms within Italy were heightened. 

Imperial policy in Itdy during the eleventh century thus proved 
that government through a party was no substitute for the direct 
impaaal administration which Otto Ill’s ministers had sought to 
aeate. The policy pursued under Otto III was, in the circumstances 
of the day, toe only policy which might have settled the problems 
of Italian government. Because that policy was followed neither 
by Henry II nor by Conrad II nor by Henry IH, deterioration of die 
JTtalian situation could not be checked, with consequences for the 
fuUate of the empire which only became evident during and after 
the Investiture Contest 
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V 

A careful and. judicious appreciation of the imperial policy of Otto 
III, particularly in contrast and comparison widi diat of his pre- 
decessors and successors, is very necessary if we are to attempt any 
estimate of the influence of what has frequently been described as the 
‘ imperial efttanglemenf on the course of German history. Con- 
trasted with the policy of Otto I, the inmerial policy of Otto III 
has often been regarded as the beginning of an unhealthy preoccupa- 
tion with Italian affairs, of ‘chimerical arqbitions’ which conflicted 
root and branch with the native aspirations and fundamental 
interests of the German people. What has been said above has shown 
how*little this was the case, and how mistaken it is to attribute to 
the Greek blood flowing in Otto Ill’s veins the differences discernible 
between his policy and that of Otto I. Differences there were, but 
they arose from changing social and historical circumstances, 
necessitating a revision of policy; while the weakening of imperial 
control hi Italy in the eleventh century was a consequence not of 
Otto Ill’s policy but of the failure on the part of his successors to 
maintain that policy. 

For almost a century tlie attempt to draw up a balance-sheet, for 
or against the imperial policy of the rulers of mediaeval Germany, 
has haunted the study of German history, giving rise to heated 
argument and bitter controversy. ^ There would be little profit in 
attempting to resume,.still less in attempting to pursue further, that 
controversy in this place. But it may be suggested that nothing is 
gained, and many perspectives are lost, if the question is taken out of 
its striedy historical context and — as has so often occurred — 
reviewed as a general problem comprising many consecutive 
centuries, without regard to changing circumstances, ebaugiug 
environment, changing personalities, changing Weltanschauung, or 
even the changing content of the imperial idea. 

There is no single answer. Yes or No, to the question of tke 

1 The conteowtsy (whidi began in 1859 -with the publication of Sybel’s Veber die netieren 
DorsteUmeen ier Heulsdien Kaherzeit as a sequel to the appearance in 1855 of the fct volume of 
Giesebredht’s epochal Geschhhfe ier ieutsAai Kaiserzelt) has been briefly qnd usefully sum- 
mariaed by Schneider, Nmere Aitschautingen ier ieiiUchen Hisloriker ztir Beutteilmg ier ieuUchm 
Kdisernolfttfe ies MittehUers (1934). and Hostenkamp, Die mtttelaUerUche Kaiserpomik irt ier 
ieiiticHen HIstoriographie sen SyBH uni Fkker (1934}. 
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expediency of the mediaeval empire. On the contrary, die different 
phases of imperial history must be considered independendy and the 
answer at which we arrive in regard to the Hohenstaufen empire 
may well be different from our judgement on the achievements and 
liabilities of the Ottonian empire. We can attempt to assess the 
benefits and disadvantages for Germany both of possession of the 
imperial tide and of the political connexion with Burgundy and 
Italy; but any sucli assessment must be related to the spedfic circum- 
stances of a particular age. Before leaving the history of the Ottonian 
empire, it is necessary to attempt sucli an assessment because of the 
importance, for the subsequent history of Germany, of the union 
of the German kingship with the imperial crown and because of the 
oft-repeated assertion diat the coronation of Otto I in 962 ‘diverted 
the national history of the German people out of its natural orbit, 
stimulated a false ambition in the minds of the German kings, and 
entailed die expenditure of an enormous amount of German blood 
and treasure beyond the Alps to no profitable use*. 

Confining ourselves solely to the Ottonian empire during the 
century following Otto Ts coronation in 962, we are now in a 
position to test the validity of this verdict in the light of the known 
facts. The following are, I believe, the main considerations on which 
any conclusion must be based: 

1. O ttol’s imperial poUcy was no innovation. He was not setting 
out on a new path, stirred by new ambitions. All his actions in 
Italy and Burgundy fell within the existing framework of late- 
Carolingian politics and reflected Carolingian traditions which he 
had inherited through his father, Henry I. 

2. Intervention in Italy and die assumption of the imperial crown 
was not an ‘adventure’ which Otto was free to undert^e or reject. 
If he had not intervened, others would have acted in his stead, 

_ including the Dukes of Swabia and Bavaria. In fact, Otto delayed 
^direct intervention as long as he could control the situation by 
political and diplomatic means; only when events took a partioilarly 
threiiitening turn in 951, did he march into Italy at the head of an 


3i< Some solution of die political problems of the Middle king- 
***. f imperative and unavoidable m the dreum- 


, I !^e the dissolution of authority throughout this 

't^S^iS)tt«&*i 1 |Ndd'Wluchwas certain to be filled. Through historical 
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CQnnexiom going back a full century to 843, this question was 
inextricably bound up with tlie succession to die empire. 

4. Otto’s intervention in Italy was imdertaken in the interests of a 
purely German policy. Far from standing in the way of German 
interests, the imperial tide and position were used to further German 
interests. Particulirly in die east, the early years of the empire were 
a period of German expansion and colonization, and it would be 
difficult to show that preoccupation with Italy hindered the pursuit 
of projects elsewhere. 

5. The changes in policy wliich occurred under Otto III implied 
no sudden or fundamental break with the past. In "attempting to 
impose a more regular and effective system of government on Italy, 
he was simply responding to conditions and needs which had 
gradually become manifest under his father and grandfather. His 
reforms were intended to make imperial rule more secure, not to 
change the character of the empire. For Otto III, as for Otto I, 
Germany came first: Aachen, Gnesen and Prague were the scenes of 
his activity as well as Rome; Charlemagne was his model and 
inspiration. 

d. The union of the Gernun kingship with the imperial crown 
and the pursuit of imperial policy evoked no opposition within 
Germany. To this generalization the revolt of Liudolf of Swabia in 
953^ may at first glance seem to be a pertinent exception; but 
Liudolf’s revolt was the expression not of German hostility to 
intervention in Italy but rather of the resentment of a leader who 
had seen the spoils of intervention wrested from his hands. When, 
however, it is considered that Germany in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries was anything but a centralized state or an absolute mon- 
archy, when the strength of provincial feelit^ and the difficulties of 
the monarchy in overcoming the inlierent particularism of the 
duchies are t^en into account, the lack of opposition to imperial 
pohey is remarkable, indicating that, among contemporaries, royal 
intervention in Italy was not considered detrimental to German,'" 
interests. 

Once the above points have been established, it becomes clear 
that much of the criticism levelled at Otto I and at the Ottoman 
empire is wide of the mark. In particular, there has been a tendency 
to overlook the limited and concrete character of the empire and of 

. * Above, Si. 
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mjpcrial policy, and to suppose that it implied a claim to universal 
iominion or overlordship dxroughout die vv^cst. "Syhatever may 
liavc been true later, under die Hohenstaufen, there is htde justifica- 
tion for such a view in the history of die empire in the tendi and 
eleventh centuries. Nothing would, to all appearances, have been 
easier for Otto I than to reduce the king of France to the position of a 
vassal;^ but no such policy was pursued. In this sense there was not 
even an attempt to restore the empire of Charlemagne, let alone 
establish dominion over the west. For Otto, the extent and therefore 
the commitments of his empire were striedy limited to the lands 
over which he'ruled or was overlord: Germany, Italy and Burgundy. 
And because his rule comprised three regna, his domains together 
formed an imperium. This imperium was, because of the traditional 
connexion of the imperial tide with Italy, identified with the 
imperium Romamm', but, as one of the greatest historians of the 
mediaeval empire has truly emphasized, ‘it was not identical with 
the respuhtica Christiana nor co-terminous with western Christen- 
dom’ . ’ Neither Otto I nor any of his successors during the following 
century entertained ambitions of dominating die western world. 

There is thereforiT much truth m the view that service, not 
dominion, was the keynote of the empire," in the sense that the 
establishment of the empire brought a new breath of order and 
stability into a world racked with anarchy. And certainly we shall 
do well to look first at the benefits coiiferred rather than at the 
advantages derived. Italy itself benefited unquestionably from 
Ottoman government: after three generations in which it was torn 
by the anarchy of uncontrolled local powers and ravages from 
without, it passed under a superior authority capable of holding the 
local powers in check and establishing some form of political 
organization. Of even wider and more durable significance was the 

" L. Halphen, PtugUs el Civnisahom, V (1930), 343-3, summarizes the evidence showing 
. how completely dep^enc Louis IV of France was on Otto. 

"Julius Kcker, Vm Rekh^ntenstmJe, IL li (1921), 143: ‘The mediaeval empire was not 
identic^ with the reipublica Chflsllau, was not co-terminons with western Christendom. 
Noe did it include an Idea of world domination. On the contrary, it was based on actual 
t Wtor ftdi power, on those lands which, because they were so long ruled by the German 
tnijM^wete eonceived of as a German empire. And this empire had little in common, in 
dtwlMment; with the uiuversal empire as conceived (rf by ecdesiasdcal 
aiW Jfiu diuiuhe Kalserreieh (iSda), 64, 98, and Deutsches Kdirigthim u. Kmser^ 

■'iWdihetndiaft*; H. Hdmpel, PwiteWend? Miiteklitr, Deutschiemds 
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service of the empire in rescuing the papacy from the decadence and 
subservience to Roman factions which seemed likely, in the first 
half of die tcndi century, to destroy its moral power for all time; it 
was the emperors, supported by ecclesiastics of die calibre of Oddo 
of Cluny, who took in hand the reform of the papacy, who purged it 
of its narrow localism by securing the appointment of popes such as 
the Frenchman Sylvester II, the German Clement II, ana the Alsatian 
Leo IX, an^ who thus raised the Roman see into a world-power 
strong enough to challenge the might of the empire itself. And 
what was done for die papacy was done for die empire also, which 
ceased to be a perquisite of petty Italian and Burgundian princes and 
rose again to European status: but for die work of the Ottoman 
dynasty, the empire could never have inspired the devotion and 
stimulated the minds of political thinkers firom the time of die 
Investiture Contest to the days of Dante and Marsilius of Padua. 

Nor can any reasonable person doubt that Germany itself derived 
conaete benefits as well as prestige from its association widi Italy in 
the empire. Contact with toe Mediterranean world brought on die 
one hand a richer culture, on die odicr a share in a less primitive 
economy. Through Italy and Burgundy, Germany secured contact 
with the main trade routes of the early Mediterranean world, which 
flowed fi:om the east through Lombardy across the western Alps to 
the fairs of Champagne. Nor can it easily be maintained that these 
advantages were bought, during the first century of the empire, at 
too great a cost. There is litde, if any, evidence to indicate that the 
eflfort entailed in establishing and maintaining German rule in Italy 
was in excess of German capacities or that its commitments south of 
the Alps prevented the German monarchy from exploiting its 
advantages in the north. But there were occasions when difficulties 
in the south reacted unfavourably on the situation in Germany; 
Otto II’s defeat by the Saracens at Cortone in 982 was, for example, 
felt as a shattering blow on all the frontiers of the empire. 

The real wealmess of the imperial position was not that it placed ‘ 
too great a strain on imperial resources, or absorbed the energies bf 
German kings at the expense of Germany itself, but on the contrary 
that no ruler after Otto III was "willing or able to devote adequate 
time and energy to Italy. Consequendy the hold established by Otto I 
and strengthened for a brief spdl under Otto III was not consolidated. 
This, as we have seen, was due to the infirequency and short duration 
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of visits to Italy by Henry II and his successors and tlieir return to 
die expedient of ruling through an Italian party. But diese facts hide 
a more fundamental weakness of German rule in Italy: namely, the 
failure to construct a permanent machinery of government through 
which administration could be smoothly carried on in the king’s 
absence. Because such machinery was lacking, the effective power of 
the emperor mevitably dwindled in the face of new and rising social 
forces until, after the long minority following the deathx>f Henry III 
in 1056, die whole German position south of the Alps was under- 
mined. 

This lack of permanent administrative institutions was of course 
in no way limited to Italy. Rather it was a characteristic feature of 
all mediaeval monarchies, due in the last analysis to the primitive 
forms of natural economy, wliich prevented systematic financing of 
government and forced the king to rely in outlying provinces on the 
co-operation of the landed aristocracy, voluntary or enforced by die 
king’^s ability to punish disloyalty and rebeUion. In this respect Italy 
in the tenth century was Htdc different from tenth-century Germany. 
What is remarkable about Italian rule — and at the same time its 
most serious weakness — was the failure during the eleventh century 
to progress, on the foundations laid by Otto HI, beyond this element- 
ary form of political organization. This was not die result of ItaHan 
resistance to German domination, the strength of which it is easy to 
exaggerate, but was rather due to the feilure of die deventh-century 
kings to recognize that, if they were to maintain their hold on Italy 
and Burgundy, these two countries must have at least the same care 
and attention as was given to Germany. Except under Otto III this 
was not realized, ana Italy remained a subordinate province of the 
empire. Hence, during die elevendi century, imperial government 
in Italy and Germany gradually drew apart. The Salian emperors 
strove to introduce new principles and methods of government 
north of the Alps; but, precisdy because (heir attention was diereby 
concentrated on Germany, and on the indpient opposition in 
Oermany which their administrative innovations bred, the southern 
Imda of the empire were neglected. We shall survey in the following 
the constitutional and administrative innovations introdoced 
Gtroany by the Salian kings, and their attempt to place Ger- 
on It more stable foundation than anything which 
Europe had known: the important fact at this point is 
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that nothing similar was attempted soudi of die Alps. Thus, while in 
Germany new and progressive fonns of political life were being 
evolved, government in Italy clung to forms and methods which re- 
flected the conditions of an earher century and were rapidly becoming 
obsolete, while the vital forces in Itahan life were driven under the 
surface and into channels over which the empire had no control. 

Hence, by imperceptible degrees the control of die emperors over 
Italy was weakened at die very period when it looked as tnough they 
were succeeding in welding Germany into a strong centralized 
monardiy. How powerfully this discrepancy in die growth of the 
two lands influenced the destinies of Germany was seen when, in 
1075, the reformed papacy reached out from Rome to j oin hands with 
the German opposition, and struck at the foundations of die new 
German state which the kings of the eleventh century had struggled 
long and valiandy to build. 



Chapter 4 


GERMANY IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY: THE ERA OF 
PROGRESS AND PROMISE 
(1034-1075) 

I 

I T is only necessary to take our stand at the coronation of Henry 
III in 1038, eleven years before the death of his father, the emperor 
Conrad II (1034-1039), and to compare the state of Germany with 
that in 918, to measure the progress achieved under the Saxon 
dynasty. Compared with France under Robert II (996-1031), the 
second ruler of the new Capetiau dynasty, it was a homogeneous 
land, held together by great and enduring traditions, ruled over by 
energetic and intelligent sovereigns, who had proved competent to 
resist and counteract the disintegration of society whidi accompanied 
the ravages of invasion from north and east. The leadership of 
Europe was firmly established in German hands. In Italy the inherent 
wcalmcsscs in the German position were not yet visible; while the 
ruiion of Germany and Burgundy in 1033 added new and important 
lands to the empire. The imperial title marked out the German 
king among the culcts of Europe; imperial rule brought stability to 
central Europe. In the east the attempt of Boleslav I (992-1035) to 
build up a greater Poland faded, and his successor, Miesko, was 
compelled to accept German overlordship; in the Hungary of St. 
Stephen (1000-1038) German influence was even stronger. 

The establishment of German preponderance in Europe was the 
more remarkable in view of the problems facing the Saxon dynasty 
„ at home. In 918, the future of me new dynasty was anything but 
sepute; even the maintenance of the precarious unity of the five 
Qexxxmi ‘peoples’ was in doubt. The elections of 911 and 919 and the 
change of dynasty had necessarily weakened the principle of 
succession, which was a prerequisite of internal stability 
organissed states of mediaeval Europe. However, the 
dcwlflly esiploited the situation on their firontiers — 
Magyars, wars with the Slavs, expeditions into 

7 » 
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Italy — not only to divert the energies ofthcir people from internal 
strife, but also to unite them in a common cause, and to accustom 
dtera to the leadership of the monarchy. Gradually throughout tlic 
tenth century die predominance of the monarchy over die local 
powers was strengthened, and its strengdiencd position was reflected 
in the consolidation of its dynastic r%hts. 

The consolidation of the position of the new dynasty began in 
936, when fienry I, realizing that death was near, assembled princes 
and people at Erfurt and 'designated’ his son Otto as successor, thus 
ensuring, so far as he was able,^ the continuance of his line and 
the succession of his eldest legitimate son. After Henry’s death, 
the choice of Otto as successor was confirmed by the election of the 
princes, the acclamation of the people, and die consecration of the 
clergy, while the dukes recognized dieir subordination to the crown 
by performing the ritual services in the coronation ceremony. Thus 
Otto I succeeded by his father’s will, the electors’ will and God’s 
will, by hereditary right, election and divine right, receiving every 
symbolic and religious assurance which the century knew. There- 
after, the claims of heredity were gradually streagtdiened at die 
expense of the rights of elecuon, the independence of the monarchy 
at the expense of the powers of the princes. Otto I himself went 
beyond the old, well-established right of 'designating* his successor 
and had his son Otto II raised to the throne as co-iuler in 961; even 
after Otto I’s death in 973 it was from 961 that Otto II’s regnal years 
ran. In the same way Henry Hi’s regnal year began with the death 
of his father Conrad 11 , on June 4> 1039, and not with his own 
enthronement seven weeks later. 

The principles of hereditary monarchy, which were estabHslied in 
Germany by the dose of the tenth cmitury, were carried over into the 
empire. From the time of Conrad II {1024-1039), it was an accepted 
fact that the German king was ipso facto ruler of Italy, and the electoral 
rights of the Lombards, passed over in silence, feE into disuse. From 
1045 we find in use the tide Rex Romanorum in imperotorem promoven- 
hs, a tide which impUes that the German king, although not yet 
invested with the imperial crown in Rome, is already ‘King of the 
Romans’ with an indefeasible right to succeed to the empire. Thus, 

1 'Designation’ was no fomality. A party among the princes supported Otto’s younger 
brother, Hen^, because the latter was born m the purple, whereas Otto was born before his 
father succeeded to die throne. It was the old king, Henry I, who deaded between the two 
claunants. Cf, F, Kem, Gttte^iuidentum h. WtierstanisredU (1914), ja. 
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already in the eleventh century the position was reached whicli was 
described by a later jurist in tlie words: ‘He who is chosen by the 
election of the princes alone is the true emperor, even before he 
has been confirmed by die pope.’ But in the eleventh century die 
election of the princes was little more than a formality; the right of 
the king’s son to succeed, the right of the fadier to nominate a son as 
successor, was axiomatic. In this respect die facts regarding the suc- 
cession of Henry III were typical: designated successor lo me throne 
at the age of nine in load by his fadier Conrad II (who had himself 
only succeeded m 1024), he was crowned king at Aachen in 1028, the 
year after his father’s coronation as emperor in Rome, Thus king 
succeeded emperor and on reaching the imperial throne himself 
raised up a new king as successor; not only was continuity established 
and maintained, but at the same time die historically distinct rights 
of die monarchy were combined, Rome, Lombardy, Germany and 
Burgundy were welded into a single realm, the imperium Romamm, 
and the king who succeeded to the throne in Germany was also 
hereditary ruler diroughout the Roman empire. 

The situation was, of course, different when diere was no direct 
successor from the reigning house and a new dynasty had to be 
chosen. This was the case after the death of Otto El in looa and 


again on the death of Henry II in 1024. Yet both these occasions only 
served to show the strength of hereditary principles, which was illus- 
trated no less strikingly by the establishment of regencies during the 
minority rule of Otto IE and of Henry IV. On the death of Otto IE 
Henry B was chosen king because he was successor to the Saxon 
inheritance; the sole basis of his candidature was his hereditary right. 
In 1024 the only two candidates seriously considered both claimed 
the throne as descendants of Otto I’s daughter, Liutgard, and Conrad 
E succeeded in part because Henry E’s widow, Kunigunde, handed 
him the royal insignia and thus ‘designated’ him as the candidate best 
, qualified to succeed. Thus we can measure the success of the Saxon 
tfyiasty in consolidating hereditary principles: even when election 
was unavoidable, respect was paid to the claims of royal blood. Far 
' fi’Otiixihe' extinction of die rulhig dynasty being a sign for a consoli- 
pectoral rights in opposition to the monarchy, nothing is 
than the dianclination to use this opportunity for 
pattictilarist daims and princely pretensions. Instead 
■/WiW^^ll^!^^t<i:l;^jild,ttparightofftee choice, tbeii princes revealed 
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their acceptance of die monarchical idea and of the work of Otto I 
by genuinely discri min ating between the reasonable claims of junior 
branches of the royal house. In die clash between the opposed 
principles of heredity and election, heredity had won the day. 

The success of the monarchy was reflected in the breakdown of 
regionalism,^ which could hardly have occurred had the dukes 
retained the powers and independence which they enjoyed in the 
first decade!> of the ninth century. Here the foundation was the 
success of Otto I in protecting the eastern frontiers of Saxony, thus 
allowing the growdi of more setded life in die nordi-east of the 
kingdom. Already under Otto I a monk from ReicKenau on Lake 
Constance became Abbot of St. Maurice in Magdeburg and sub- 
sequendy Bishop ofHildesheim, while the Saxon Ihldeward received 
at St. Gallen the education which he was later to turn to good account 
in Saxony as Bishop of Halberstadt. But it was during die following 
century, in particular as a result of the work of Henry 11 (1002-1024), 
that cultural interchanges b^an to alter the face of Germany, gradu- 
ally breaking down the di&rences between north and south, and 
raising Saxony to the same level of civiHzatioji as Swabia and 
Bavaria. Soutnemers like St. Godehard of Niederaltaicli in Bavaria, 
who was active at Hersfeld from 1005 to 1012 and at HUdesheim 
from 1022 to 1038, made a major contribution by the foundation 
of new monastic centres and the introduction of new standards, and 
St. Godehard’s work was kept alive by his disciples. 

Simultaneously new schools, like the monastic school of St- 
Emmeram in Regensburg and the episcopal school at Bamberg, 
became connecting links between north and soudi, collecting 
recruits and spreading culture in all regions of Germany. The same 
result was achieved by the Hirsau. reform movement, which intro- 
duced a new spirit of centralization into the Benedictine order in 
Germany and thus formed a permanent hnfc between widely dis- 
persed monasteries: by the end of the eleventh century the political 
programme, religious oudook and even the artistic style of Hirsau 
had become the common property of north and south Germany. 
But the foundation of new monastic centres, particularly in the 
north, denoted economic as well as cultural progress, and here again 
the result was a further advance towards imity. In this regard two 
» 

* TBis aspect oC the situatioii is admirably summaiized ia Seidlmayetj Demschtr Nor 4 und 
Sad tin HommiOdalter (1939), on whose condusions the following is bssed. 
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new groups of town settlements are particularly notcwordiy, since 
they contributed much to the cstablisWent of commercial connex- 
ions; first, the group comprising Bamberg, Numberg and Neuburg 
an dcr Donau, wHch provided a new route for commerce between 
the Danube and the Main, and secondly the group reaching from 
Ulm through Esslmgen to Speyer, which connected the Upper 
Danube valley with me central Rhineland. Thus the geographical 
obstades to unity, the Swabian and Franconian Jura, were gradually 
overcome. As the eleventh century proceeded regional dmerences 
fell into the background, and it was then that the collective name for 
the German 'people, Teutonici, rapidly became usual. Even the 
Saxons, who in 1073 rose m rebellion ‘for their liberty, their laws 
and their homeland’, showed no inclination to resist the rule of the 
first two kings of the new south German dynasty, Com-ad n (1024- 
1039) and Henry III (1039-1056), or to stand apart from the rest of 
Germany.^ By the middle of me eleventh century the realm was 
firmly united under its ruhng dynasty and all traces of particularism 
seemed on the point of disappearance. 

By the beginning of the deventb century, the internal pacification 
and the new stabmty achieved by the Saxon monarchy had also 
brought about a sharp economic recovery. This was manifested 
primarily in the spread of intemal colonization and land redamation, 
itself probably the consequence of an expanding population. Settle- 
ment spread nom the vafleys into the foothills of the Bohemian and 
Thuringian forests; and even in the heart of die Rhineland — for 
example, in the Taunus — new settlements sprang up. On the whole, 
this was the work of the peasantry themselves, who encroached on 
woodlands and made new arable. In some cases already, the colon- 
izers secured more advantageous conditions than their fellows in the 
long-setded districts, paying rents in lieu of services, and securing 
partial en&anchisement from, manorial burdens. Hence economic 
progress was accompanied by social change, which was further 
stimulated by the first stirring of town life and a revival of commerce 
due to the consolidation of^thc connexion between Germany and 
Italy and Gccman control of the Alpine passes. Local trade, the 
'BAtWsssney exchange (for example) between corn-growing and wine- 
di^cts, and the wider needs of the new monastic centres, 




«Rcag dt« .^tnebaft dtt eweiten Salien ebenso wiUig 
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also played their part. Money, long a rare commodity, again began 
to flow; land values began to rise, particularly as the growto of towns 
provided outlets for surplus rural products. 

None of these developments must be exaggerated. It was, in the 
eleventh century, only me first stirring which made itself felt. But 
the contrast with the previous century was marked enough, and 
however small the immediate dia^e, it imphed the passing of a 
tuming-pokit and a movement whioi, unless circumstances altered, 
could only gather momentum. In every respect the essential step 
forward had been taken, as a result of the work of the Saxon 
dynasty, and already a new breath of progress was in the air. The 
only question was whether the crown, which had worked hard to 
release the new forces in German life, would continue to control 
and profit from the economic and social movements of the century. 
If the monarchy retained its place at the head, the prospect for the 
future was fair: for Germany had already far outstripped France and 
England in the pace of its recovery and was already on the path 
leading to a more modem form of government, based on the ex- 
ploitation of new resources and the introduction of new pohtical 
conceptions. 


n 

It was the merit of the great SaKan dynasty, which succeeded to tire 
Saxon inheritance on the death of Henry H in 1024, to have realized 
the need for a new type of government more in harmony with the 
changed social and economic conditions than that inherited from 
Otto I. ^ Thehistory of die Salian period from the accession of Conrad 
II in 1024 to the outbreak of me revolutionary contest between 
Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII in 1075 is the history of the attempt 
by the German monarchy to adapt its machinery of government to 
the new circumstances, to mobilize the new rising classes behind the 
monarchy and to capitalize the new resources opening up. Histo rians 
have seen behind these attempts a consistent Sahau administrative 
programme, consciously and systematically pursued. When we 
consider the remarkable differences in character between the three 

^The fullest appreaation of Salian policy is in Karl Wilhelm Nitzy*, Geschichle des 
itutschen Velkes, vol. 2. .The subject has also been carefully discussed in Thompson, Fiudal 
Gemany, 185 sqq , 330 sqq , 3415 sqq , 350 sqq,, where aU salient facts will be found with 
ample documentation. 
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chief protagonists, the stern unlettered realist, Conrad 11 (1024.-1039), 
Henry III (1039-1056) with his strong sense of divine mission and 
deep religious convictions, and the wilful, violent, Shrewd but 
unstable Henry IV (1056-1106), such a view is hardly plausible. Yet 
each budds on the work of the other, and each moves forward be- 
yond the forms of Ottoman government, revealing the constructive 
powers inherent in the monarchy and its determination to find a 
solution of the problems facing it. 

These problems were partly the product of changes occurring in 
the course of the elevenm century, partly problems left over from 
the Ottoman age. For aU its merits and achievements what is often 
(not altogether correctly) described as the ‘Ottoman system of 
government’ was not without its limitations. Otto I had governed 
less by system than by a shifting personal control; and Ottoman 
government had all the disadvantages inherent in this method. No 
lasting institutional check was established over the dukes; for the 
expedient of counts-palatine* was extremely short-lived. Instead 
Otto rched largely on the loyalty and self-interest of members of his 
own family whom he appointed to the duchies. And for all his 
reliance on die Church, ms methods in Church policy were litde 
different from those he adopted towards the lay aristocracy. His 
brother, Bruno, was raised to the archbishopric of Cologne, his 
son William to that of Maiia; but apart from these personal ties, 
the Church was not easily subordinated to the purposes of the State. 
That is seen in the ecclesiastical opposition to the foimdation of the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg, and the similar resistance met by 
Henry n when in 1007 he founded Bamberg.* There is no doubt 
that the Ottoman Church was an effective counterpoise to the power 
of the dukes; but it was not organically incorporated in the scheme 
of government. Churchmen pursued objects of thdh own which 
cotBicted with the objects of the government, and were not pre- 
pared to subordinate them to the interests of the state as a whole or 
to. royal policy. Hence die same sort of ‘juggling’ with persoimel 
necessary to keep control over the great ecclesiastical sees as was 
JSetseseary to control the great dukes. The whole functioning of 
depended, in short, on an unstable balance, in which the 
^as the personal loyalty of individuals to (and often 
connexions with) the royal dynasty.' About the whole 

• * Ji, tS, * A\>OT#r Rp. 3St 
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political structure tliere was an element of instability; it worked well 
enough for the present, but there were no principles to provide 
guiding hues for the future. 

Thus, from the very beginning of the eleventh century, there 
were very perceptible attempts by every German ruler of the period 
to cope with the problems Otto I had left unsolved and to reduce the 
tension in the pohtical structure which his methods tended to 
create. Each ruler reacted in his own way, consonant with his 
character and circumstances . Henry II (1002-1024) sought to counter- 
act the aristocratic leanings of the episcopacy and the great Benedic- 
tine abbots, whose ranks were still filled exclusively from the highest 
and most exclusive famihes in the land, by converting the royal 
cliapel into a training-ground for bishops, thus making the episcopacy 
in a new sense an ‘official class’, its members at home in the court and 
conversant with royal policy. Perhaps an even more noteworthy 
feature of Henry 11 s pohey, however, was his departure from the 
Ottonian attitude to the nobiHty. It is characteristic of Henry, who 
(by Ottonian standards) had few important family connexions, that 
he did not attempt a ‘dynastic’ policy, but deUberately ruled through 
the dukes and counts, compelBng mem to take a share in govern- 
ment and avoiding any taint of ‘party’ poHtics, such as had character- 
ized Ottoman rule. 

With Henry II’s successor, Conrad 11 (1024-1039), there was a 
change of emphasis and a more distinct breach with the previous 
century. This was most graphically illustrated during the revolt of 
Duke Ernst of Swabia in 1027, whax the king aUied with the Swabian 
counts against the duke. Called upon by Ernst for support, the 
Swabians answered that their duty to him was limited by their duty 
to the king: ‘We are free’, they said, ‘and the supreme protector of 
our liberty is our king and emperor. If wc desert him, our liberty 
perishes.’ But Conrad’s policy of seeking support among the counts 
and rear-vassals — a ‘feudal’ policy, illustrated no less strikingly in 
the admission of hereditary succession to fiefs* — had serious limita- 
tions because, as we shall later see, the structure of German society 
was not yet genuinely feudal. Even on this notable occasion in 1027, 
what the Swabian counts emphasized was their ‘liberty’ ; and they 
looked to the king not as the head of a feudal hierarchy (which did 
* 

* WIpo, Vitii Chimruii, cap. 6: 'MUicum veco ammos inhoc multumattraxit, quod andqua 
bcBofida parentum nemini posteriorom aulTetii smeinuit,’ 
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not exist), but as the defender of their ficedom against die dukes 
who were seeking to bring them into dependence. Conrad’s pohcy 
of rehance on the lesser against the higher nobdity is interesting, 
because it reveals for the first time the new social antagonisms 
emerging in eleventh-century Germany; but it was not altogether 
practicaWe. The opposition between the Swabian duke and the 
Swabian counts in 1027 was a mere episode; normally all sections 
of the nobility stood united in defence of aristocratic liberties, and 
because few counts had to experience the burden of feudal bonds, 
few were normally willing to work with the crown against the 
princes. There were not, in short, the social conditions obtaining in 
eleventh-century Germany, which elsewhere made possible an 
enduring alliance between king and rear-vassals against the higher 
nobility. 

Conrad II’s ‘feudal’ policy was consequently not continued by 
his Salian successors,^ Social conditions in Germany forced them to 
look outside the ranks of the free nobility for support and co- 
operation. Henry III stih placed reliance on the Church and on his 
own theocratic position at the head of the Church; under him the 
imperial theocracy reached its apogee. But the very reforms which 
Henry sponsored produced a clerical reaction — clearly apparent 
firom the days of Pope Leo DC (1048-1054) — against the idea of an 
imperial theocracy, while the new conception of simony as a heresy 
(warmly embraced by the emperor himself) made it difficult to 
exploit the revenues of the German Church for the purposes of the 
crown, as Conrad II had not hesitated to do. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten that, down to the end of Henry Ill’s reign, the German 
Church was aristocratic through and through. Hence, as the power 
of the aristocracy was consolidated in Germany, the churchmen 
became less d^endable, more intent on their secular interests; and in 
Church as weU as in secular administration the Salian kings had need 
of a new and more dependable class. 

The support which the king looked for in vain from the free 
nobility, he found in the upper ranks of the dependent classes. In 
!£|ngkiiQd and France a lord could look with assurance to his vassals 
service in the administration of hi} honour. In Germany the lack 
flU fistiidal tics forced all lords, the king among them, to turn to 
W for such administrative officers and for armed 

iwn thtrdwiuns'vu ttuelultaljr; cf, above, p. 64, 
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knights; and so in Germany there rose a class of ministeriales different 
from any class in feudal society in western Europe. Like vassals, 
they were rewarded with land and honours; but they lacked the 
personal fireedom of the feudal vassal and could not claim die same 
pnvileges of class. They seem to have been employed in the first 
place by the great chur^es, both as administrators of ecclesiastical 
estates and as armed knights performing the churches’ military 
services, because bishops and abbots were loath to enfeoff their lands 
to free vassals, against the performance of such duties, for fear lest 
their property imght be expropriated. Because of their traditions of 
obedience and dependence ministeriales were more tractable than 
vassals and less dangerous to entrust with power. Their holdings, 
moreover, were not true fiefs, but -were servile tenures, the property 
still of their lords. But with the growing economic activity after the 
end of the period of invasions me ministeriales quiddy rose in im- 
portance and became distinct from the main body of servile tenants. 
This was proved by their success in obtaining •written confirmations 
of their rights, through which their social position was established 
on a firm basis of law. Most famous of these statements of ministerial 
law is that drawn up about 1023 by Bishop Burchard of Worms; but 
we possess many other statements of Hof- or Dienstrecht from 
about the same period, and all mark the growing importance in 
administration of the ministerial class. 

What the ecclesiastics had done in promoting the gro'wth of a 
ministerial class on Church estates, the Salian kings set about doing 
on the demesnes of the cro-wn. Occasional instances of favourite 
ministeriales near the person of the king may be found in the Saxon 
period, but Conrad 11 was the first German ruler to favour the royal 
ministeriales as a dass, and to organize them into an administrative 
staff. Werner, his chief ministerialis, was the earliest secular minister 
in the history of mediaeval Germany; in his capadty of supervisor 
of the fisc he was a kind of chief intendant or comptroller-general. 
Even more notable was Benno, who rose rapidly in Henry Ill’s 
service, became mayor of the imperial palace at Goslar, chief 
administrator of the crown lands, and was selected for the bishopric 
of Osnabriick in 1054; his appointment to an episcopal see marked 
the first breach in the purely aristocratic constitution of the German 
Church. But it was under Henry IV {1056-1106) that the Salian 
policy of employing ministeriales as the backbone of the royal 
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administration was pushed to its logical conclusion: when the chron- 
iclers of the period complain that Henry is surrounded by viUssimi 
and injimi homines, that he hstens only to low-bom counsellors and 
spurns the advice of high-born princes, they are voicing the com- 
plaints of the aristocracy against Henry IV’s consistent and exclusive 
use of ministeriales. 

The development of a ministerial administrative class was only part, 
though perhaps the keystone, of a greater programme ofodministra- 
tive reform which gradually took shape under the Salian kings and 
which was perfected by Henry IV. When, under Henry II and 
Conrad II, me lands of the royal abbeys were brought under die 
same management as those of the royal demesne, when they were 
‘assimilated to the fisc’, the object at least in part was to break the 
power of the aristocratic ‘advocates’ and bring monastic estates 
under the control of the more trustworthy and disciplined minister- 
iales. On the other hand, this reasserdon of royal control over lands 
it had placed in monastic and episcopal hands, was also part of a 
general policy, inaugurated by Conrad II, of recovering crown- 
Unds and forest which had been encroached upon and expropriated. 
At the time of Conrad’s accession in 1024 the dilapidation of the 
royal fisc had reached the extreme limit; the crown lands were 
reduced to less than under the last of the Carolingians. Conrad’s aim 
■was not only to recover such lands for the cro;wn, but also to improve 
their administration and inaease their yield by putting them in the 
hands of ministeriales, exchanging remote for adjacent estates, con- 
solidating royal holdings, enforcing escheats and forfeitures, etc. In 
all these aims he was outstandingly successful: by the time of his 
death in 1039 the material wealth of the monarchy was greater than 
ever before. 

The policy inaugurated by Conrad II was carried further bV his son, 
Henry HI, and then by Heiuy IV, who transformed Conrad’s policy 
of recuperation, re'vindication and reform into a concrete plan for a 
centtal&ed monarchy with a permanent capital at Goslar in the 
fiat? mountains. Already at the beginning of the (^jsntury Henry H 
htld developed the importance of Goslar, just as — at the other 
eSiclKsmlty of Saxony — he had built a royal citadel at Bremen. More 
iwsce btalt by Hairy m, including the fortress of Goslar 
' 4 fiewty IV d^beratdly set out to cover the Saxon and 

ccrtwtiry^ Wih a network of cas^, garrisoned by 
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loyal Swabian ministeriales from the Salian estates in southern Ger- 
many. Of these the first and strongest was the Harzburg, described 
as the ‘yoke of Saxony’. By about 1070 the mountains and even (as 
the chromder, Lambert of Hersfeld, bitterly complained) all the Uttle 
hills of Thuringia and the Harz country bristled with royal fortresses. 

The heart of the new military system, dominating Saxony and 
giving the monarchy for the first time an entry into the colonial 
lands of thlf east, was Goslar. In the vicinity of Goslar were the 
famous Rammelsberg silver mines, discovered in the reign of Otto I, 
designed to provide me king with a supply of bullion and free him 
from tlie necessity of remunerating servants and adherents with 
grants of land. With increased economic resources and on the sure 
foundation of a money economy, it was Hairy IV’s intention to 
build up the royal demesne and subject it to systematic administra- 
tion and exploitation. In 1064-5 an inventory of crown lands and of 
services owed was drawn up, reminiscent of die Domesday Survey 
in England some twenty years later. Inquests were held, and pro- 
prietors forced to produce their titles; royal rights and impositions, 
whicli had been exacted from freemen in Carolingian times but had 
since passed into desuetude, were revived; the royal monopoly over 
die forest was reaffirmed, the king not only laying claim to unappro- 
priated forest and waste but also begimiing to enclose them, while 
the inhabitants of the forests, who had setded the land as ‘squatters’, 
were subjected to the control of the king’s officers. The forest 
villages, which bad grown up through the clearance and colonization 
of the Harzwald and the Thuringerwald, were brought imder the 
king’s ban, while in the open countryside fieemen were forced to 
pay over a proportion of farm produce and on royal manors predial 
services were increased. 

It was, taking all in all, a ruthless and ambitious programme, 
bound to meet opposition. But it was also a statesmanlike project, 
revealing Henry IV’s keen sense of the realities of the situation. 
Behind the whole programme was the energy and devoted service 
of the royal ministeriales, whose task it was to execute the king’s plans. 
As its ultimate object there was the project of giving the monarchy 
a new and stronger foundation by building up the crown territories 
and securing a steady and permanent revenue. Henry IV’s intention 
was, however, not so much to build his power on the old hereditary 
demesnes of the Salian family in south-west Germany as to set up a 
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new crown territory in the colonized lands of the east. In tliis respect 
the way had already been pointed by Henry III, who after the deatli 
of Eckhard of Meissen in 1046, had retained Eckliard’s allodial lands 
for the monarchy. With such a foundation the kingship would 
have nothing to fear from the aristocracy and no need to rely on 
aristocratic co-operation: with an improved organization of govern- 
ment, dependable servants, ample revenues and extensive demesnes 
the Salians could face the challenge of die aristocracy. ® 


m 

A challenge to Henry IV’s policy was bound to come. It was 
bound to come not only because the Salian programme of constitu- 
tional and administrative innovation evidently impinged upon the 
vested interests of the firee classes, particularly of the free nobility, 
but also because the economic and social developments of the 
eleventh century were not all favourable to the monarchy. Having 
surveyed the attempts of the Salian rulers to harness the new forces 
at play to the interests of the monarchy, it is therefore necessary 
for us to consider the factors weighing in the opposite direction. 

Once again an analysis of the situation leads us back to the 
Ottonian period and to the Ottoman settlement. The Saxon kings, 
we saw, achieved two myor successes: they defeated the strivings 
of the dukes after provincial autonomy, and they maintained royal 
control over the Church. Contrasted with the position in late 
CaroHngian France, this was a great achievement. The great 
provindsd magnates of Prance rose to power by subjecting all other 
lords of their region, clerical as well as lay; they enforced feudal 
dependence on themsdves, creating beneath them a feudal hierarchy 
of subordinates. The long period of feudal struggle, in which this 
process took place, reduced France to something bordering on 
anarchy; but ultimately it created a firm foundation for government, 
ftx Germany the position was v«y difierent Compared with the 
Btondb. prindpalities, the provinces over which the German dukes 
to ntie were immense territories; but never — not even in the 
" ^ chaUettge of the Ottonian monarchy 

W dbkes possess the same concentrated authority as 

f fltgfendtd princes of Prance. We saw this in regard 
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to the cottnts, who mainly escaped ducal control. We saw also that 
the German Church remained a royal or national Church, looking to 
the king as its supreme head and defender; except for a few years 
at the beginning of the tentli century, no German bishopric fell 
under ducal control. In other words the German Church in Ottoman 
and Salian times was not ‘feudalized’, any more than the adminis- 
trative organization of counties was ‘feudahzed*. The essential 
difference between the German duke and the French prince is that the 
latter was, die former was not, a feudal lord; that the latter could 
consolidate his position by means of feudal law and in virtue of his 
position in the feudal hierarchy. To die position of the German duke 
before die period of the Investiture Contest, feudalism contributed 
little; that, in the last analysis, vras why his power was never so 
concentrated as that of his equals in France. 

The fundamental difference between German society in the tenth 
century and that of France was the lack, or at least the weakness, of 
feudalism. We cannot, indeed, in this respect speak of Germany as a 
whole. The duchy of Lorraine was as fully feudalized as France; but 
Lorraine stands apart, just as Burgimdy, after its annexation by 
Conrad II in 1034, stands apart. Even in the heart of Germany, 
however, there were marked differences. Frankish feudalism had 
been introduced into Bavaria even before Charlemagne replaced 
Duke Tassilo by Frankish counts; hence it was a stronger force in 
Bavaria than anywhere else in Germany, and diis is probably the 
explanation why, of all the German dukes, the Bavarian was the 
mostpowerful. But eveninBavaria there wasno question (asoccurred 
in France) of the extinction of aU fircemen who were not vassals. 
Nowhere in Germany did vassalage become the mark of a freeman; 
on the contrary it remained a sign of servitude, a bond which no free 
man would willingly accept. With the relatively rapid growth of 
feudalism in Bavaria, moreover, we have to contrast its Mure to 
penetrate in this period into Saxony. Before the Investiture Contest, 
Saxony was practically untoudied by feudalism. This was a fact of 
importance, since the German kings of the tenth century were 
Saxons and therefore in no way predisposed to employ feudal 
methods of government. Otto I’s treatment of counties as offices, 
not as ffeS;. his maintenance of Carolingian conceptions of a non- 
fcudal organization of government and his reliance on administta- 
tive discipline, not on foodal sanctions, to secure the loyalty of his 
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servants, all reflect the state of Saxon society, in which the free man, 
working his own lands, is tlic typical figure. 

What above all distinguished Germany from Frahce was the 
survival of an extensive class of free men. This was not a homogene- 
ous dass. On the contrary, the abrupt cleft between different 
sections of the free population was characteristic of Saxon society, 
and diere were siinilar class differences elsewhere. Throughout 
Germany we must distinguish between tJie peasant freeman, hold- 
ing and working a single farmstead, and the noble freeman with wide 
estates, who regarded himself as a member of an hereditary ruling 
caste. But in one respect both sections of the free population stood 
on the same footing. Every freeman, great or small, was owner of 
his own lands. Even where (as in Bavaria) many of die free nobility 
might hold fiefs of the duke, they continued to hold their allodial 
lands as well, and allodial lands and fiefs were kept s^aratc and 
governed — in regard to succession, for example — by diffeient legal 
rules. In Germany, therefore, there was so much aUodial land diat 
the establishment throughout the kingdom of a network of feudal 
lordships was impossible. That is why, in die Saxon period, die feudal 
lordship did not in Germany become the unit of administration; and 
it was because they could not base their power on the solid foundation 
of feudalism that the German dukes, in the period after 899, sought 
to build up their position out of their functions as military leaders. 
In two ways at least, however, this was a weak foundation. In the 
first place, the duke’s power extended only over persons and not 
over land; it was the authority of a military leader over his men. 
In the second place, it was not easy to extend to times of peace an 
authori^ justified only in time of war. The free classes were jealous 
of their liberty; they regarded vassalage as degrading; they considered 
it the mark of a free man to hold aloof from all ties which might be 
regarded as ties of subordination. Because they owned their own 
ta^, they had a solid foundation on which to base this attitude of 
ijodependence. There remained, therefore, in Germany a free class 
with a strong sense of its own liberty and of its own inherent rights, 
■Vyhwh prepared to resist all inroads on its liberty, no matter 
ihey came. 

ba^round it becomes evident that the successes of 
^ wW tootwtwjf in the t^nth century, real though they were, hid 
weaknesses, Ducpl sttivings for autonomy wete 
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defeated, but the wider problem of the free aristocracy was hardly 
touched. Its very preoccupation with the duchies prevented die 
monarchy from concentrating on other problems; and it is tlierefore 
no exaggeration to say that the tenth-century struggle between king 
and dukes left the way free for the development of the rights and 
privileges of the aristocracy. Negatively the defeat of the dukes 
itself contributed to this resmt. In France, a new political society was 
built up frojji the bottom by the feudal princes in Flanders, .Amjou, 
Champagne or Aquitaine, as well as (and, indeed, far in advance of) 
the Capetian kings in the Ile-de-France. The constant weakening 
of the position of the dukes in tenth-century Germany prevented 
any similar subjection of the provincial aristocracy there, and the 
German dukes consequently left no inheritance of settled provincial 
government for the crown to take over, as the later Capetians were 
able to take over the local feudal governments which owed their 
origios to the abilities of the French princes. On the positive side, it 
is dear dut the German nobility profited from the new impulses 
which began to reinvigorate German economic Hfe after Otto I’s 
victory over the Magyars in 955. Colonization, reclamation, the 
foundation of new villages, the growth of the dependent dasses, 
improved their economic position, while their very achievements 
in me economic sphere — which were due solely to their own efforts 
and owed nothing to the government — both promoted dieir sense 
of independence and gave them the means whereby to enforce their 
rights. 

Between 950 and 1050, therefore, the aristocracy strengthened its 
position. It could do this because there was no hierarchy, as in 
France, subordinating the small lord on his manor to the viscount, 
the viscount to the count, the count himself perhaps to another count 
or to the duke, and the feudal prince, whatever his title, to the crown. 
German sodety was not stratified in this way: normally the free 
classes knew no subordination, save to the king. But the king had 
not the means whereby to deal with the free aristocracy throughout 
the length and breadth of Germany. The county system was ade- 
quate as a means of exercising authority over the small peasant 
freemen, who remained numerous in Saxony, But the free nobiUty 
-were socially the equals of the counts, the counts were (hosen from 
among their numbers; and they were therefore loath to accept 
mote than the loosest subordination under the counts. On the 
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contrary, their whole effort was directed towards obtaining the same 
powers over their own lands as die counts exercised over the 
lands of the free peasantry on behalf of the crown. In diis respect 
they were without doubt aided by their position as ‘advocates’ over 
ecclesiastical estates. The ‘advocate*, we saw,^ exercised equivalent 
powers to the count within the bounds of his ‘immunity’; like the 
count, he had authority over the small peasant freeman. Thus the 
free nobility, through its exercise of the ‘advocacy’, obt^ed powers 
over the free peasant population, while it had always possessed 
immediate authority over the servile population — now increasing 
in numbers as a result of colonization— resident on its own estates. 
In this way, the position of advocate was complementary to that of 
landed proprietor: together they gave die nobility control over the 
whole population, free and servile, on their estates and those of die 
churches which they administered. The count was excluded and 
the power of the aristocracy enhanced. 

This process, which took place outside die law and was not 
accorded formal recognition until the twelfth century, impHed, as it 
reached its completion, a fer-reaching breach in me constitution 
of the Ottoman Church. As we saw, the parallel institutions of 
‘immunity’ and ‘advocacy* were introduced in order to strengthen 
royal control over the provincial churches at a time when they were 
threatened with subordination to the dukes. As a whole, this poHcy 
produced satisfactory results until the end of the tenth century. In 
the eleventh century things were different. Not only did the general 
pacification, due to the exertions of the monarchy, result in a spate 
of monastic foundations, but also the healthier state of society, due 
in the last analysis to the same cause, led to a demand for monastic 
reform. When Otto I died in 973 there were 108 monasteries in 
Germany, of which probably aU — thanks to Otto’s poHcy — were 
firmly attached to the crown. A century later, on me eve of the 
Investiture Contest, there were over 700, and these new foundations 
were nearly without exception ‘reformed’ houses founded by the 
adstocracy. 

The Hood of new monastic foundations during the second h alf of 
lije dtwenth century completely altered the relations between the 
(iih^timiitti^monaihhy and the German Church, because the bulk of the 
hti«i;hiat»?es vrere dependent upon their monastic founders and not on 

, ^ ' ^Ab»ve,R.J4. 
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the crowu. If it is surprising to find the nobility — agaiust whose 
violence churchmen never ceased to protest — suddenly interested in 
monastic reform and expansion, it should be remembered that 
‘when a great layman restored or reformed or founded a religious 
establishment, it was because he owned it and profited from its 
revenues’.^ The foundation of monasteries in eleventh-century 
Germany reflected the endeavours of the aristocracy to develop their 
economic position. Before the foundation of houses like St. Georgen, 
St. Blasien,*St. Peter and Alpirsbach, for example, the Black Forest 
was practically uninhabited; the work of opening up and colonizing 
the land was performed by the monks. But the aristocratic owners 
of the monastic estates were unwilling to see the profits of this work 
booked by the monarchy. Inevitably they resisted die attempts of 
the Salian kings to bind all the churthes or Germany, no matter by 
whom founded, into a national church under the supreme direction 
of the king, who was reac et sacerdos, the divinely appointed ruler of 
Church and State. ‘Unless compelled, I am unwilling to make it a 
royal house’, wrote Ulrich of Lenzburg of his family foundation, 
Beromiinster, in 103d; but he was imable to withstand the dual 
pressure of the crown, striving to unite the German Church, and of 
the canons, seeking the liberty which the crown alone could give, 
and by 1045 Beromiinster had become a royal priory.’ 

A few years later, with the accession of Pope Leo DC (1048-1054), 
an Alsatian closely linked with the south German nobihty, a change 
set in. Against the ‘liberty’ guaranteed by subjection to the king, 
a new form of ‘liberty’, guaranteed by subjection to the pope, was 
set up. The new reformed houses which the aristocracy founded in 
hundreds during the eleventh century, were almost without excep- 
tion made the legal property of the Holy See; the founders formally 
conveyed them into the proprietorship of St. Peter and his vicar in 
Rome. But the pope’s control was rarely more than nominal. Un- 
like the king, the pope was distant. Unlike the king, who was 
seeking to control the temporalities of the churches through advocates 
responsible to him, the pope had no instruments through whom to 
exercise his proprietorsmp. By a tacit, perhaps even by an explicit, 
agreement the aristocratic foimders or dieir descendants took over the 
position of ‘advocate’, exercising the powers which the papacy could 

’ F. Lot, Stude sur le rigne de Hi^ues Capet, 33S. 

’ Cf, H. Hinch, JfClasterimiHmllat, 7-8, Waaj, Vogitl wid Bede, 1 , 171. 
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not exercise: political control of monastic dependents, jurisdiction 
over tenants of monastic lands, governmental authority witliin the 
whole monastic territory. The surrender of proprietary rights to 
the papacy stiU left the aristocracy in actual control of their founda- 
tions; and. the guarantee of their position was the ‘advocacy’ which 
they exercised not (like the older ‘advocacy’ over royal churches) 
on behalf of the king, but in the name of the pope. The arrangement 
between the aristocracy and the papacy was a trump card against 
the Salian monarchy. 

The full effects of the changes in the constitution of the German 
Church did not become evident until the period 1075-1125. But 
the process was under way from lO+S, and it was one means by 
which the aristocracy expressed its resistance to the centralizing 
pohey of the crown. Opposed to the great German Church, the 
Reichshifche, which the Ssuians were seeldng to bind together under 
their own authority, there was built up in Germany another union 
of churches, of which the pope was nominal head but the aristocracy 
the real masters. Thus the fissures in the German state, which were 
becoming evident as a result of the growing power of the aristocracy, 
were supplemented by a breach* within me German Church. It is 
exceedingly difficult to trace the growing power of the aristocracy 
step by step through the period 950-1050; it was a process over- 
shadowed by the achievements and projects of the monarchy. But 
it is evident that the free nobility was firmly in control of new de 
facto powers from the time of the death of Emperor Henry III in 
1056, and in defence of these powers was prepared to fight the 
centralizing policy of the Salit^, particularly as formulated by 
Henry IV, It was prepared to fight against royal control of the 
Church; it was prepared to fight against the new administrative 
system in which ministeriales and not the free nobility played the 
leading role; it was prepared to resist a revival of royd rights over 
waste and forest, whim threatened to check its own economic 
' <£Kpansion; and finally it was prepared to fight against a monarchy 
vwich was becoming inCTcasingly less dependmt on aristocratic 
st^ort and aristocratic good-will, and whose policy ultimately 
VW dkected against the aristoaacy. 

. , resistance to* the Salian programme of administrative reform, 

'tfviffi Mis Strong tendency towards caitralization, was due not to deep- 
, itPOted proyiucSal difi^ences — these had largdy disappeared owing 
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to the spread of cultural interchange fostered by kings like Henry 11 
— but to the very character of German society. It was not a society 
of lords and vassals, like contemporary France, but a society of free- 
men, stubbornly insistent on their freedom and resisting organization 
from above. Moreover, the very fact that the free classes were 
faced by a progressive monarchy forced issues to a head; there was 
no room for a period of slow adjustment. From the day on which 
Henry IV attained his majority and began to rule on his own account 
he set about the attempt to reorganize the government of his king- 
dom on more modern Hnes, in much the same way as Henry 11 of 
England was to do a century later. With the formation of the nucleus 
of a royal bureaucracy and the centralization of government in 
Goslar, he had his own constitutional programme, for which he was 
prepared to fight, and it was without doubt his energy in putting 
this programme into execution that awoke the aristocracy to opposi- 
tion and led them to insist on recognition of the rights which they 
had slowly and silently been building up during the preceding 
century. Heightened royal claims provoked more vigorous aristo- 
CTatic reaction, aristocratic intransigence confirmed the king in his 
diagnosis of the situation: the result was war. 


IV 

The Salian administrative programme, the outline of which we 
have sketched, was developed, from the time of Conrad II onwards, 
in response to specific pontical problems facing the monarchy. In 
the last analysis its purpose was political. Henry III and Henry IV 
were both determined to restore the authority of the monarchy in 
Saxony, where it was being undermined by the rising power of the 
house of Bihung; the administrative policy of both had a specifically 
Saxon context. The policy of royal castle-building, the revindica- 
tion of crown lands, the fixing of the capital at Goslar, were all 
measures for the coercion of Saxony. Had this policy succeeded, 
it would no 'doubt have been the preliminary, and was perhaps 
intended to be a preliminary, to a more general transformation of 
the German kinghip and the German constitution; but the primary 
object was political, and this political object was to secure Saxony for 
the crown. 
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Wken Henry III succeeded his father, Conrad II, in 1039, the 
German monarchy was, to aU appearances, at the height of its power. 
The new aristocratic opposition was as yet scarcely stirring; the 
power of the old tribal duchies, thanks to the efforts of the Ottoman 
dynasty, was broken. Of die six German duchies four — Franconia, 
Swabia, Bavaria and Carmthia — were, in 1039, in the king’s own 
hands. Outstanding were only Saxony and Lorrainejeand it was 
therefore round these that Henry Hi’s policy inevitably pivoted. 

In regard to Lorraine, Henry had recourse in the first place to 
the old Ottoman policy of division. On the death of Duke Gozilo in 
1044, the duchy was divided between his two sons. But the geo- 
graphical position of Lorraine between France and Germany made 
it difficult for any German king to secure lasting success; and within 
a few months of the division of the duchy die elder brother, Godfrey, 
entered into league widi the French king and rose m rebellion. 
Godfrey of Lorraine is a portentous figure m the liistory of eleventh- 
century Europe, an ominous figure for the future of Germany. 
Deprived of his duchy in 1044, defeated and imprisoned in 1045, 
restored in 1046, he again reb^ed in 1047 in league with the counts 
of Holland and Flanders, but was pardoned at me instance of Pope 
Leo IX. Expelled from his duchy again, he crossed the Alps into 
Italy in 1051, and there married the widowed marchioness of Tus- 
cany, mother of the famous countess Matilda, thus acquiring a new 
and redoubtable sphere of influence with which to bolster up his 
position in Germany. At the same time he became a factor in 
European politics. On the death of Pope Leo IX in 1054, the bishop 
of Florence was appointed to the Papal throne (Florence being die 
centre of Godfrey’s Tuscan territory). The next pope, Stephen IX, 
who succeeded in 1057, was Godfirey’s own brother. Thus a bond 
was formed between the papacy and the anti-imperial party in 
Eorraine, and the movement for freedom in the Church, which at 
to very moment was assuming first place in papal politics, was 
used to furtiier particularist interests. The strength of the Lothar- 
ingim opposition to Henry III lay in the fact that it could rdy on 
complications to sustain it in the struggle. Exploiting his 
France and the papacy, his position in Italy and the 
to princes of the Ncdierlands, Godfrey successfully 
^ ETs attempts to assert royal control over Lorraine, 

, I to end of to reign as a dominating figure in the 
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political scene. He was the first prince in the liistory of Germany to 
use foreign politics as a means of achieving his political aims. 
Througk him the opposition to the Salian empire in Lorraine, Italy 
and within the Church was formed into a united front. 

The failure to break the power of Godfrey of Lorraine, significant 
though it was as an indication of the limitations of Henry Ill’s 
power, was more fateful for the future than for the immediate 
present. A more direct threat to the monarchy than the particular- 
ism of Godfrey was the growing particularism in Saxony of die 
Billunger dukes, who had been left albne to develop tiieir power in 
north Germany since the extinction of die Saxon royal dynasty in 
1002. There is litde reason to doubt that Henry III planned to 
abolish the Saxon dukedom and set in its place the archbishopric of 
Bremen— just as Henry II had raised up die dioceses of Bamberg and 
Wurzburg in place of the duchy of Franconia — with the object of 
checking and ultimately of undermining the power of the BiUimger 
frmily. With the appointment of the lanious Archbishop Adalbert 
in 1043, a political conflict of first magnitude began, which lasted 
until Adalbert’s death in 1071. 

Because the archbishop of Bremen had the backing of die mon- 
archy, of Henry IV no less than Henry IB, the hostility between the 
Saxon dukes and Adalbert implied scarcely veiled opposition to the 
crown. Estates like Lesum (with 700 hides), wmch had once 
belonged to the Billunger but had been recovered for the monarchy 
by Conrad II in his great ‘revindication’ of crown lands, were con- 
ferred on Adalbert, who also acquired the vast county of Frisia at 
die expense of the Duchy of Lorraine; later Emsgau and Stade were 
added, and other estates as fiir south as Duisburg. Inevitably Adal- 
bert’s growing might provoked reaction. The first crisis came in 
1047 when Tmetmar, the brother of the Saxon duke, was accused of 
plotting against Adalbert’s life. For the moment open rebellion was 
avoided, but Henry III realized the dangers of the situation and for 
the next five years he was almost uninterruptedly in Saxony, push- 
ing forward me construction of royal fortifications and attempting 
to pacify the land. 

, 'The sudden death of Henry IB in 1056 and the ten years of regency 
which followed brought matters to a head. The regency of the 
Empress Agnes allowed free play to all particularist interests, and 
noming but the strength of Adalbert of Bremen saved the position 
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of Henry IV in the north. Adalbert used his position and influence 
•with the empress to build up the territorial power of lois cliurch, 
seeking to obtain control of aQ counties within his diocese. But his 
power was hody contested by the BiUung dukes, and the conflict 
between Adalbert and Duke i^mhard II reduced Saxony to a state 
of open warfare, until in the end Bremen was stripped of two-thkds 
of its lands. Simultaneously, princes and bishops laid hands on royal 
estates, and the regency government was powerless to reSst, just as in 
Italy it abdicated its influence to Godfrey of Lorraine. The abduction 
of die young king by a gang of princely conspirators in 1063 showed 
clearly the way things were going. Still more symbolic of the new 
tendencies was the action of the princes in 1066 when, by die threat 
of deposition, they forced Henry to remove Adalbert from his 
counsels. 

Such was the position at the beginning of Henry TV’s personal 
rule. Even more than Conrad H, he was faced by the immediate 
necessity of recovering expropriated crown lands. Even more than 
Henry IH he had to fear the powers of the Saxon dukes, whose 
position was strengthened and ambitions confirmed by their 
triumph over Adalbert of Bremen and their conquests during the 
regency of Agnes. Already during the regency the Saxon princes, 
learning a lesson from Henry IH, had begim to construct casdes to 
defend their propertics^already the conflicts with Adalbert ofBremen 
had led to the introduction of professional soldiers, mounted knights, 
into the land. This, and the general atmosphere of unrest and 
hostility to the monarchy, was the background to Henry IV’s policy 
of casde-huilding and recovery of royal rights and properties, which 
we have already surveyed, j ust as the egoistic, untrustworthy attitude 
of the nobility — dnly too weE kno-wn to him from the days of his 
childhood — explains his reliance on his Swabian ministeriales: His 
reforms were primarily intended as a means of raising the monarchy 
^ firom the depths into which it had fallen during me years of his 
minoiity. 

_ Henry IV’s personal rule began in 1065. In 1070 rebeUion broke 
in Saxony. Its origin lay in a private quarrel — which seems, 
to have expressed me hostility of the greater Saxon nobles ^ 
' ^ jte ® loihhtenal parvenus surrounding the king — but Henry’s 
, I ^ unpo^don of heavy taxes and the engrossing 

♦w wasti^ l^ch had causedj vidde popular discontent, 
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rallied the Saxon and Thuringian peasantry round the two leaders, 
Otto of Nqrdheim and Magnus Billung. As yet, however, diere was 
no support from outside, and Henry — supported by the dukes of 
Bavaria and Swabia and Lower Lorraine and by the majority of the 
bishops — was soon in eomplete control. It appeared mat his 
opportunity had come to assert his authority in the north once and 
for aU timCj^The Saxon peasantry was crushed and Henry now began 
the systematic building of castles and fortifications on almost every 
hiU in Thuringia. Otto of Nordheim, imprisoned until 1072, was 
released and given back his allodial lands. But the time seemed to 
have come to setde accounts with the BiUunger. When in 1072 Duke 
Ordulf died, the king refused to recognize die succession of Magnus 
(who was stiU held a prisoner) and — apparendy resolved to annex 
the Saxon duchy to the crown by forfeiture — seized the BiUunger 
stronghold of Liineburg. 

In a sense, this act was a logical conclusion to royal policy since 
1043, the key to aU Salian endeavours. But in fact it crystallized the 
widespread resentment at royal policy throughout all classes of 
Saxon society, and fused the social and economic grievances of the 
Saxon peasantry with the political conflict between die BUlunger and 
the monarchy. The new revolt which broke out in 1073 was as 
much a revolt of the free peasantry of Saxony as of the Saxon 
nobihty; for the Salian programme of reorganization, although it 
ultimately threatened the aristocracy’s hold over government, was 
an immediate threat to the fireedom of the Saxon peasantry, who 
beUeved that the dues and services which the king was determined 
to exact would reduce them to the stams of servile tenants. But the 
two wings of the insurgents had little in commqji, and their leader, 
Otto of Nordheim, faded to bridge the gap between them. The 
popular demand was mainly for relief from royal exactions; the 
nobility, on the other hand, had a typicaUy aristocratic programme, 
in which the exclusion of ministeriales from the royal council loomed 
large. Neither group trusted the other; each was willing separatdy 
to temporize and to compromise with the king at the other’s 
expense; and neither, finally, was a match for Henry IV either in 
political or in military strategy. 

Thus, although the war went on from 1073 to 1075, Henry 
retained the master-hand, skilfuUy exploiting fhe divisions in the 
rebel ranks, and the issue was never seriously in doubt, in spite of 
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temporary Saxon successes. In the negotiations at Gerstungen early 
in 1074, Henry came to terms with the nobility at the expense of the 
free peasantry. When the latter, enraged and embittered, sacked the 
Harzburg, the symbol of Salian power in Saxony, the breach be- 
tween peasantry and nobility was widened, for the princes feared 
with reason that the incident would be used by the king as an excuse 
to go hack on the terms of agreement. Henry’s failure ^o fulfil the 
terms of the pact of Gerstungen was, in fact, the reason put forward 
for a renewal of the revolt in 1075 by Otto of Nordheim. But on 
this occasion, when the initiative was taken by the Saxon princes, 
the peasantry and smaller nobility held back, and besides freemen 
fighting on foot the Saxon army included serfs impressed into service 
by dieir lords. When finally the two armies came face to face at 
Langensalza on the river Unstrutt in June 1075, Henry won a 
decisive victory. The Saxon leaders, fighting on horseback, got 
away, but the free Saxon footmen were slaughtered in thousands. 
Nor did the king hesitate to press home his victory: Saxony and 
Thuringia were harried and pillaged, crops destroyed, the country 
reducca to starvation, and the popuktion driven for refuge to the 
forests. In October, the Saxon leaders made formal surrender and 
were deprived of their fiefs. By now the mass of the people, who 
felt that they had been sacrificed uselessly by the nobility, were 
bitterly hostile to their aristocratic leaders. Broken and divided 
against itself, Saxony seemed this time to have been crushed. At a 
diet held at Goslar at Christmas 1075, Henry showed his willingness 
to introduce conciliatory measures with a view to a final settlement 
of the Saxon question, and Otto of Nordheim, released from prison 
and amnestied, was appointed royal viceroy in Saxony to execute 
die settlement. But the very appointment of a viceroy was evidence 
that Henry had no intention of restoring Saxony to its former 
position among the duchies. On the contrary, his plan without doubt 
wRs to abolish the duchy, govern Saxony directly through royal 
officials and make it, with Goslar as capital, the keystone of the 
ittmg monarchy he was intent on creating. 

Thtiji by die end of 1075, Hairy IV seemed to have brought to 
Wohhnnt the programme of the Salian house, and (in the words of 
/,(i, 6 few»an lldstorian) ‘to have defeated continental Saxony in the 
, jfStoS'docadite ib, whidi the Normans conquered the insular Saxons in 
in many respects his achievement was ahead of 
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tliat of the Anglo-Norman dynasty, for his policy compares more 
easily with that of Henry II in the twelfth century than with die 
policy of his contemporary, WiUiam the Conqueror. Had the 
success of 1075 proved durable, it is scarcely to he doubted that 
Henry IV would have created a great German state coeval 
widi Norman England and andcipating the French monarchy of 
Philip Augustus; from that era we should date the beginning of new 
forms of government in Germany and a new concentration of 
German national powers behind the monarchy. 

But at the very moment of Henry’s most sweeping success a new 
and mightier adversary took up arms. Under the leadership of 
Gregory VII, the papacy declared war on the German emperor and 
on the whole established system of German imperialism. The final 
submission of the defeated Saxon army took place on October 25th, 
1075. Little more than a month later, on December 8th, 1075, 
Gregory threatened Henry with the loss of his throne. 

The intervention of Gregory VII, reviving all the old animosities 
and tearing open the old wounds before they had time to heal, was a 
turning-point not only in the reign of Henry IV, but also in the 
whole history of Germany. Harsh as were the measures imposed by 
Henry IV to carry through his plans, we have seen what promise 
they held for the healthy development of the German constitution 
and of German political life. The struggle which began in 1076 and 
lasted in effect for the next fifty years, destroyed aU Henry’s early 
plans for the establishment of a stronger monarchy and irrevocably 
changed the forms of government and the social texture of Germany. 
The course of German development from 91 1 to 1075, whatever 
difficulties were encountered and setbacks suffered, was sound and 
progressive; already Germany was following the path which fifty 
years and more later the Norman rulers were to tread in England, 
and which the French Capetians were hardly to reach before the 
second half of the twelfth century. But the rising structure was 
ruined by the struggle with the Church, the social and political 
upheaval which we mow as the ‘Investiture Contest’. 

When Gregory VII dispatched his letter of December 8th, 1075, 
he inaugurated a revolution which profoundly altered the whole 
course of German political development. A new chapter, a new 
period, in German history and in the history of Europe was opened. 
New forces directed politics, new and revolutionary ideas threw 
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Germany into turmoil, and from the fusion of new and old ideas a 
new Weltanschauung was born. Our next task must be. to grasp the 
essentials of the Gregorian revolution, and to describe and assess its 
effects on German history. When, in 1122, the Concordat of Worms 
marked the end of the contest, a new Germany had arisen, as little 
like the Germany of Henry III as that Germany was hke the 
Germany of Conrad I. ^ 
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REVOLUTION. AND REACTION 
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THE INVESTITURE CONTEST AND THE GERMAN 
CONSTITUTION 

I 

T he remarkable recovery of Germany under tbe Saxon and 
Salian emperors, achieved in large measure through the 
w illing co-operation of kings and churchmen, had rescued 
the Churcli from the heavy hand of the lay princes and built up its 
power and wealth and influence. Rulers like Henry 11 and Henry III 
had unhesitatingly turned from the immediate task of preserving 
royal authority to the further tasks of reform and the propagation of 
Christian culture which were incumbent on a just king’. They had 
willingly used their royal authority for the benefit of the Church, 
never doubting that such a use of authority was, in the Church’s 
eyes, ‘just’ and ‘righteous’. They had called on bishops and abbots 
to assist them in their task, and the clergy, impelled not merely by a 
sense of the soHdarity of its own interests widt tliose of the crown, 
but also and still more by a belief in the justice’ of the king’s control 
of Church and State, had willingly co-operated. They had accepted 
the king as the divinely appointed ‘ruler’ of the Church, as die rex et 
sacerdos, marked out by the sacred oil of unction as God’s vicar on 
earth; and they looked to the monarch for leadership, and found in 
him a leader in the task of eradicating' abuse and establishing a 
Christian society. 

Suddenly, in 1073, with the election of Gregory VH to the Holy 
See, this whole conception of the relationship of Church and State, 
and with it the whole existing scheme of society, was challenged. It 
was challenged in the name of reform by a papacy which set out (in 
the words of an Italian bishop of the period) to champion lost laws 
which should be revived, against customs which had become 
corruptions. ^ Whether the needs of reform required a revolutionary 

* G. TeUenbach, Libetlas. Ktrche uni Weltordnung Im Zeitalter ies Jnuestiturstreits (1936), trs. 
OT R. F. Bennett under the title Church, Slate and Christian Society at the time of the Investiture 
antesl (1939). and J P. Whitney, Hiliebrandine Essays (1932), are, in the wnter’s opinion, 
the most lucid discusdoju of the questions at issue. 

zox 
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attack on the existing social and political order is one of the eternally 
debatable questions of history. There were, even among the most 
ardent reformers, many sincere and distinguished churclimen who 
were prepared to deny it and to oppose Gregory VII and his pro- 
gramme; they held that the Church’s task was moral regeneration, 
not a re-ordering of the fundamental laws and principles of society, 
and on a lower and more practical plane they were unwilling to 
forgo the help whidi the monarchy could give to thg reforming 
party. They appreciated the positive benefits of a strong monarchy 
in a corrupt, materialist society, and perceived that a major pohtical 
conflict would compromise the true objects of reform. But the 
tide was against diem, and when their leader, the great Peter 
Damiani, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, died in 1072, the Gregorian 
party won the upper hand. From the very beginning of his pontifi- 
cate — indeed, &om the remote days when he accompanied Pope 
Gregory VT into exile and when, under Alexander II (1061-1073), 
he became a more influential figure at the papal Curia than the pope 
himself— Gregory was a determined opponent of the German 
emperors, and seems to have made up his mind that the only way 
to bring the work of reform to completion was to overturn die old 
order, in which abuse and disorder had grown rife, and to remodel 
society on principles derived from a study of the old law and 
canons of the Church. Before he became pope, he urged 
Deusdedit and Damiani (and doubdess odicrs) to search the 
libraries and bring together all decretals, canons and passages 
from historians setting forth the powers of the Holy See‘: after 
he became pope he distilled what he considered the essence of 
this research into twenty-seven propositions, famous as die 
Dictatus papae. Like all revolutionaries he convinced himself that 
he was only restoring the old law; but the principles he enunci- 
ated fell like a bombshell on the traditional thought of the age, 
which they challenged at every turn. Every sentence of die 
Dictatus papae, drawn up by Gregory in 1075, implies a pro- 
gramme; but none is more astounding than the curt statement 


h W6« than hlcdy that one unexpected by-product of thh search was the famous 
' “M Of Jwliniatt's Di{^, the Coaex Plsmu, from which a]] kter manuscripts ate 
land vdtboot whidi, therefore, a revival of Roman law would have been unthinlc- 
i^ichveted in Amalfi towards the end of the deventh century. Hence it is 
WfeCtegoty was ddmatdy responsible for the rise of (he new Roman Jaw of 
kWtmrhjtde Idtuu and princes, beginning with Ftededdc Barhaiossa, used as an 
t ttgimMnin of the papalists. 
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that the pope may lawfully depose emperors. Gregory — ‘die great 
innovator, who stood quite alone**— was setting out on new and 
perilous paihs. 

After 1073, therefore, the political wing of the reform party 
assumed control. Many factors contributed to give it predominance, 
and thus to bring about open conflict with the empire. In the first 
place, we may recall the work of Henry III in freeing the papacy 
from die dbntrol of Roman facdons and thus enabling it to resume 
its functions as the head of an oecumenical churdi. The popes 
introduced by Henry restored the prestige of the papacy in Europe, 
and his support enabled them to extend dieir field of action. He 
deliberately made the papacy a fit instrument for carrying out the 
work of reform to which he was devoted, and dirough me popes 
appointed with his support he brought it into contact with die main 
currents of reform, which had spring up, independent of the papacy, 
in the western fismesses of his empire, in Burgundy and Lorraine. 
Through Leo IX (1049-1054) the reform movement of Cluny found 
its way to Rome — a movement which was already pursuing objects 
less exclusively religious than the regeneration of monastic life. 
The Cluniac aim of freeing the churches, particularly monastic 
churches, from direct lay control — an aim expressed in the pro- 
gramme of ‘fiee election’ — was soon merged in a policy of raising 
me standards of lay society itself, because it was evident that the 
freedom of religious houses from aristocratic exploitation and 
control could never be assured unless lay society itself were purified 
and the worst excesses of feudalism eradicated. Hence it was 
through the action of Cluniac abbots and bishops diat die Truce of 
God, the ‘peace movement’, was introduced at the end of the tenth 
century as a means of combatting feudal disorder which was 
particularly rampant in the old lands of the Middle kingdom, in 
Burgundy and Lorraine, where (in contrast with Germany) imperial 
rule was litde more than nominal.* The object was to establish i 
new, more peaceful social order, in which die ‘liberty* which the 
(hurches claimed would be secure; and in this sense there is at least 
an element of truth in the view that the Cluniac movement was, 

1 'Det gtoiie An^mr, anf sich sdltMt aliein atcht’i inch b the judgement of H. Catfiar, 
the editor of Gregory’s register and (herewith the most piofoimd modeta ctltie of the pope. 
Cf. Hist. Bdtsehr. CXXX, (1934). 39 . 

* Citmy itsdf by some n^es outside the boidets of the Burgundian Idngdopt In a 

remote {Wt of the French duchy of Bnigundy. 
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from its inception, a political movement. ^ But dicse political 
objectives did not iirvolve hostility to the empire, or to tire prmciplcs 
of imperial government, and. it was only when Cluniac ideas and 
principles were adopted by the papacy and remoulded in com- 
bination with otlter elements of papd poHcy that the Cluniac 
movement and its off-shoots, of which me most important was 
Hirsau in southern Germany, became a formidable pontical power 
directed against die German monarchy. Under Grtgory VII, 
although the leaders of the Cluniac movement still maintained a 
mediating position between pope and emperor, the monks and 
disciples of Chmy and Hirsau were the shock-troops of die p apal army, 
the executants of papal orders, die protagonists of papal audiority. 

It was die pontificate of Leo IX (1049-1054) which saw die first 
rapid advance in the reconstruction of papal audiority. Tliree times 
crossing the Alps to France and Germany, and holding synod after 
synod at winch he legislated against abuse, Leo made die papal 
headship a reahty. Already in 1049 at the synod of Reims he insisted 
on the requirement of canonical election to ecclesiastical offices. 
Everywhere he went he received the homage of bishops, ti,ius 
demonstrating papal primacy in spite of the opposition of metro- 
politans, who refused to admit that the bishop of Rome had any 
right to interfere in the administration of their provinces. At the 
same time he gave the Roman Curia an international complexion 
corresponding to its oecumenic claims, by elevating non-Italians — 
chiefly his fellow-countrymen firom Lorraine — to the cardinalate. 
Continuous control of the provinces vras inaugurated by the frequent 
dispatch of cardinal-legates to inspect and reform, while bishops 
were pressed to visit me Holy See. Thus the foundations of the 
papal monarchy were laid. But it was the radied change in the 
political situation after Henry IE’s death in 1056 which enabled 
the papacy to consolidate its position. The succession of a minor and 
. the regency of the Empress Agnes inuncdiately resulted in a disas- 
trous weakening of German power in Italy, and although the papacy 
stiEhad to contend with the Roman Actions, which again began to 
iltBse thedr heads, and with Duke Godfrey of Lorraine, who ^eat- 
tq aitbial it, it tvas quick to profit from the change of dreum- 

•(Hi ttmt tHcent nc^oneat of tiui contention u A. Bradcmann, ‘Die polidsebe 
* Bdregong', Biit. ZelnAr., CXXXJX (1929}; for a icaaoned 

•p y W l Wt RH (bat aOitMcy efi P, M. Smith, ‘Ctuny and Gtegoiy VH’, Btgl, Htft. Rema>, 
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stances. When the German pope, Victor II, the last of Henry 
Ill’s candidates, died in 1057 and was replaced by Godfrey of Lor- 
raine’s brother, Stephen IX, the only aclmowledgeincnt of the old 
iniperial right of confirmation was the dispatch to Germany of a 
belated embassy after the pope bad already been consecrated. Two 
years later the procedure for papal elections was defined and 
remodelled, electoral rights being for practical purposes placed in 
the hands or the cardinus. This change was intended primarily to 
free die papacy from dependence on the Roman mob, which had 
intervened on the death of Stephen IX in 1058; but it could be, and 
was, used also against the emperor and the imperial government, 
whose rights were whittled away; for although a vague personal 
right of confirmation was reserved for Henry IV, it was rendered 
meaningless by a decision empowering the person elected to exercise 
all the prerogatives of pope from the moment of his election. 
Thus the choice of the pope was made the affair of the cardinals, 
who were already an international body with litde sympathy for the 
German govermnent. The danger was quickly perceived at the 
imperial court, and on the death of Pope Nicholas II in 1061 a last 
attempt was made to preserve imperial rights. Asked by the Roman 
nobles to nominate a successor, the empress designated Bishop 
Cadalus of Parma, who was elected by German and Lombard 
bishops at a synod at Basel; but in the meantime the reform party, 
without consulting the imperial government, had elected Bishop 
Ansehn of Lucca, a protege of Godfrey of Lorraine, as Alexander n. 
The result was a schism, which continued until Cadalus’ death in 
107a; but already by 1064 the course of events in Germany had 
broken imperial resistance. The abduction of Henry IV by the 
princes at Kaiserswert in 106a, and the collapse of the regency 
government brought new powers into the saddle: Anno of Cologne, 
me bitter opponent of Adalbert of Bremen and therefore of imperial 
policy, went over to the reform party and under his influence a 
synod held at Mantua in 1064 dedded in fitvour of Alexander H. 

Thus the minority of Henry IV and the weakness and embarrass- 
ments of the regency compromised German government to such a 
degree that the papacy was able to carry throt^ a revolutionary 
reorganization almost without protest and to emancipate the Roman 
church from imperial and Gemian influence. Deprived of effective 
imperial support the bishops of Germany and Lombardy were left 
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to fight ill isolation against the centralizing policy of the papacy 
which threatened to sweep away their privileges and independence. 
They saw themselves subjected to legates, who were sent out from 
Rome to enforce clerical cehbacy and repress simony; and many of 
the most distinguished prelates, including Anno of Cologne himself, 
were summoned to Rome to answer for their actions. The Lateran 
Council of 1059 had attacked lay investiture, and the radical wing 
of the reform party already condemned all forms of lay investiture 
as simony, thus laying an axe at the roots of die established connexion 
between Church and State and at the system by which the monarchy, 
in Germany and in Lombardy, governed by entrusting counties 
and jurisdictions to carefully selected bishops. But conditions during 
Henry IV’s minority were manifestly exceptional, and it was 
obvious that the papacy had to expect an imperial attempt to recover 
its lost rights as soon as Henry IV was firmly estabHshed in the saddle. 
To meet this contingency it needed aUics, just as it needed aUies 
within the Church against the bishops, whom a very evident com- 
munity of interests drove into the royal camp. The earhest, as we 
have secn,^ was Duke Godfitey of Lorraine, whose power in Tuscany 
was a constant though dangerous bulwark of the papacy, ever 
threatening to turn protection into domination. Equally dangerous 
was the ^ance with the Normans, formed in 1059 at the very 
moment when Nicholas II’s decree governing papal elections and 
the prohibition of lay investiture challenged the German rnonarchy. 
But both alliances helped the reform party to maintain its position, 
and it was the troops of Godfrey and the Normans which assured 
Alexander II’s victory over his rival, Cadalus. In Germany, the 
papacy ever since the days of Leo DC had been in contact with the 
south German nobility, who saw in the reform programme — 
particularly in the demand for ‘firee election’ — a useful vehicle for 
the assertion of their rights against the centralizing policy of the 
monarchy.* The German nobility, particularly in me west and in 
the south, quickly realized the advantages to be gained from support 
of the reform movement, and with tli^ backing Cluniac influence 
spread, with amazing rapidity during the decade foEowing the 
ikitiD^nction of 0 uaiac monks at St. Blasien in the Black Forest in 
' IP 0 thie rcfotm*of Hiesau about 1066. The result was the rapid 

Germany of a religious movement which owed its 

\ * * Ahww, Rt aa. * Above, pp, 
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progress to the papacy and the princes, not to the empire, and which 
was organized with a maximum of cohesion since all new and 
reformed foundations received the status of priories, over which 
the abbot of Cluny retained control, without episcopal interference; 
for the papacy had granted Cluny exemption from the authority of 
any bishop save the bishop of Rome. This close-knit organization 
was of enormous advantage to the papacy. Dependent on papal 
prerogative, for its autonomy, Cluny led the way in effective 
centr^zation in the western Churdi, and its monks were the best 
propagandists and champions of papal supremacy, particularly 
against the bishops who regarded the autonomy of the reformed 
monasteries as an encroachment on their canonical rights. Against 
die Lombard bishops, on the other Iiand, the papacy did not hesitate 
to ally with the social classes whose opposition to the episcopacy 
had introduced a new element of discord into Italian life during the 
past fifty or sixty years — an alliance with the ‘mob’ which provoked 
violent disapproval. In Milan, in particular, the so-called ‘Patarmi* 
stood out as chaiMions of 'free election’, hoping to obtain the chief 
see of the north for one of their own number, and thus to secure 
greater power for the feudatories in the administration of Milanese 
fiefs and tenitories.* Their alliance with and formal recognition by 
the papacy reached back to 1059, and the question of Milan, where 
a ‘Patarine’ and an imperial bishop faced each other in bitter 
hostility, was the major issue between Henry IV and Gregory VII, 
after the latter’s elecdon to the Holy See in 1073 . It was the test case 
which led to the outbreak of the conflict between Church and State. 

The pontificate of Alexander 11 {1061-1073) represented, on the 
whole, a phase in which the reformers marked time. Much of it 
was taken up by the struggle with the anti-pope, Honorius n. At 
its close, the pope’s Norman allies, after overrunning Apulia and 
Calabria, launched an attack on the papal territories, wMch tem- 
porarily estranged the two powers. There were difficulties also in 

Tuscany, where the younger Godfrey of Lorraine, who had married 

• 

^ The mckname 'Paurini’ (t.e, lag-picken) does not express the real social standing of the 
opponents of the Archbishop. They were dw seamdl mihtes or vavasours, led for examptehy 
inAtendal men like Iiandulf, a member of the aristocraticfamily of Cotta, and thdr opposidon 
was idendcal in part at least with the old opposidon of the aichiepiscopal vassals to their 
overlord. They wanted *ftee dection’, because this was identical with elecdon ex gwttia 
by the popultu and detui of the Chnich, Le. the choice of one of themselves by the local 
nobility and by the cathedral clergy which was recruited from the tanks of the lo<^ nobility. 
Thus they hoped to control ^ Archbishop and win fieedom fiom irchwpiscopal control. 
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his stepsister, Matilda, was at loggerheads with his wife, and 
prepared to accept Henry IV’s aid in recovering from her the Tuscan 
lands. Hence the position of the papacy, when Gregory VII was 
elected pope in 1073, was no longer strong and there was some 
possibility of a compromise, Gregory appears to have proceeded 
cautiously over his dection, the v^dity of which was disputed by 
the German episcopate,^ and to have secured Harry’s approbation 
by agreeing to postpone his ordination until royal confirmation had 
been received; and for some months longer he steaed a modaate 
course, apparently seeking an understanding. Henry also, involved 
in the Saxon wars, was conciliatory, admitting that he had sold 
churches to unsuitable persons and laid hands on ecclesiastical 
property, and promising in future to observe the pope’s precepts. 
He warmly received a papal embassy wliich appeared at Niimberg 
in 1074, and agreed to dismiss five of his ministers who had been 
excommunicated by Alexander 11 for simony. Negotiations be- 
tween pope and emperor continued through the summer and 
autumn of 1075, but gradually the complexion of affairs changed. 
Both sides appear to have been to blame for the deterioration which 


now set in. In December 1074, taking advantage of die disturbances 
in Saxony, Gregory forbade all married priests in Germany to 
perform me sacraments — a measure which stirred up wide unrest. 
In February 1075 he took the more decisive step of prohibiting lay 
investiture — a prohibition, the wording and implications of which 
were obscure, but which, issued at that juncture, was evidendy a 
challenge to the monarchy.* The coincidence bet(^een the rebellion 
of the Saxons and the prohibition of lay investiture was not acci- 
dental; Gregory’s action was ddiberatmy timed.’ On the other 
hand, Henry himselfi once the Saxons had been defeated, threw off 
the mash, united his cause with that of the German bishops, whom 
the pope was threatening, and advanced to the defence of his 
position in Lombardy. Already before the death of Alexander n 


dection ws violent and iiregulai in dianctei, carried out largely by popular 
aorianMt^ contrary both to the decree of 1059 and to the practice of Henry III; hence the 
Gey aribuh ^ urged tbatit should be quariied. 

tM investituse of bishoprics, abbeys and ecclesiastical dignities, and hence 
JwBwty iMirfed the secolat appurtenan^ of these ecclesiastical offices; but in practice 
PW Pjjw (WtMtttoia could not eaaly he maintained, and it is £ir from clear that Gregory 
twlftt a fa it, 0 £, Sriiamagl, Dtr BtgrilT ier Investihtr in dtn Quetkn 11. ier Liternttir 
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he had sought a solution of the Milan question by setting aside die 
two rival candidates and appointing and investing a third — much 
as Henry HI had solved the Roman question in 1046 — but the new 
appointment was resisted by the ‘Patarini’ who, with the pope’s 
approval, elected a new candidate. The failure of this attempt at a 
compromise solution led Henry to more extreme measures. 
Because the royal demesnes in Italy had shrunk to negligible pro- 
portions, royal authority there, when the king was not present with 
an army, depended chiefly on the bishops and became null if he 
could not appoint his own men. In 1075 Henry decided to support 
his candidate with armed forces, whidi quelled the riots of the 
Pataria. At the same time he entered into negotiations with the 
Normans and -prepared to restore Godfrey of Lorraine to his 
position in Tuscany. Gregory’s answer was the famous letter of 
December 8th, 1075, summoning the king to penance and due 
subjection, and threatening him with the loss of his throne. The 
formulation some time in 1075 of die theses of the Dictatuspapae is 
the best evidence that, on Gregory’s side, an open conflict was 
neither unforeseen nor unpremeditated. With the issue of the 
admonition of December 8 th it became a fact. 

Henry IV’s reply to the pope’s letter of December 8th, 1075, was 
to call together the synod ofWorms on January 27th, 1076, where 
the king ^ his capacity ofpatridus urbis Rommae) and the assembled 
bishops solemnly declared Gregory’s election null and void, and 
called on him to abdicate.^ Thus began the chain of events which 
led to civil war in Germany. At the Lenten synod in Rome, Gregory 
replied to the synod ofWorms by excommunicating Henry and 
suspending him from government. Henry followed witn the 
excommunication of the pope in an assembly of German bishops 
held at Mainz on the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul. Then came the 
first defections of German clergy and laity from Henry, the jimction 
of the south German and Saxon oppositions, and the forging of a 
connexion between both and the papacy. In October 1076 the 
king came face to face with the united opposition at the Diet ’of 

’’ A nrditial irom IVome bote wittiest to the irr^larilics at Gregory’s electiofl, and it was 
after heating him that the &mous letter was drafted from Henry, not by usnrp.-inoa but 
by divine ordination.’, to Hildebrand, 'false monk', calling upoii the latter to descend from his 
throne, because he had touched the king 'who according to the ttadition of the Holy Fathen 
is answerable to God alone'. CX the rw text of this characteristic document in Erdmann, 
Die flfitfe Heimkhs IV (1937). * 5 - 17 * 
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Tribur, and was forced to accept its terms, namely to free Irimself 
from excom m unication within four months on pain of loss of his 
crown, and meanwhile to accept his suspension and withdraw into 
private life until the pope’s decision was made known. With this 
in view the princes invited the pope to Augsburg, and it was to 
avoid facing such an assembly of his enemies and opponents, which 
he fuHy realized would be fatal for his cause, that Henry decided to 
seek out the pope in Italy. There followed the famous journey to 
Canossa, the meeting with the pope, penance and absolution. But 
Henry’s secret flight to Canossa, although a clever manoeuvre to 
divide the papal and the German opposition, was in the eyes of the 
princes a breach of his undertakings at Tribur; and this breach and 
their consequent deep distrust or Henry decided the princes to 
proceed to me last step. On Mardi 13 th, 1077, they met at Forch- 
heim, the traditional Prankish meeting-place for royal elections, 
and elected a new king, Rudolf of Swabia. Germany was divided 
into two camps, and a long generation was to pass before even the 
bare essentials of peace and settled conditions returned. But what 
was destroyed in these years could never be restored: the whole of 
subsequent German history bears on it the marks of the conflicts 
which raged through Germany between 1075 and Henry IV’s death 
in 1106. 


n 

What were the issues in the war between Gregory VII and Henry 
rV which broke out at the end of 1075 i The conflict is traditionally 
known as the Investiture Contest; but this is neither a very accurate 
nor a very adequate description. The question of lay investiture 
had been an element in the reform programme since the publication 
of Humbert of Moyenmoutier’s treatise adversus Simoniacos in 1058; 
but it only became a central theme some years after Gregory VU’s 
death when the conflict over greater issues had exhausted all parties, 
wen both sides knew that their more sweeping claims could never 
be tfa hz ed, and when detailed analysis of tire questions at stake had 
investitures as an issue the solution of winch would permit 
and peace.* Gregory VH himself, despite his pro- 

io^rdation to the conflict of Btnpke and Papacy' 
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hibition of lay investiture in 1075, was scarcely irreconcilable in tliis 
respect; ‘ what he was really concerned to enforce was his conception 
of free, canonical'election, and provided this was assured there is 
every reason to suppose that he would — at any rate during the 
first phase of the conflict, prior to his recognition of Rudolf of 
Swabia in 1080 — have sanctioned the principle of lay investiture. 
But to secure such a solution, the king would have had to agree to 
hmit mvestiture to bishops and abbots already canonically elected, 
and probably also not to refuse investiture to such candidates, 
whether or not he regarded them as politically suitable for thek 
offices. The issue of canonical election was, however, a more 
difficult matter; for election by the clergy and people — which was 
die current meaning in reforming drdes of ‘free election’* — opened 
the door wide to local influence and particularist intefests, which 
both in Germany and in Lombardy were all too apt to be dkected 
against the crown and royal poncy. In the twelfth century a 
solution was found, both in Germany and in England, by admitting 
the legitimacy of elections ‘in the king’s presence’, thus allowing the 
king to bring influence to bear on the electors or thek representa- 
tives; but this compromise was the result of long mediation, and 
for Henry IV, at the beginning of the conflict, to have accepted 
‘canonical election’ in the sense of Gregory VII would have been 
tantamoimt to abandoning political control of the German and 
Lombard churches. Moreover, we must remember the atmosphere 
of suspicion engendered by reforming propaganda and by extreme 
elements, which were even more radical than the pope. The new 
and formidable connotation of the word ‘simony’, which stigma- 
tized all forms of lay investiture as equivalent to traflic in the holy 
sacraments, was not calculated to appease the emperor; nor was the 
widely propagated view that there was no distinction between the 
church itself, the spkitualities, and its secular rights and properties.* 
The specious argument that what had once been given to the church 

* Schaina^l, op. at, Jz. 

* For aa illuminating study of the theories of canonical election at this period, cf. P; 
Schmid, Der Btgrlff i. Turnon, Wahl In d, AnfSngm i. Investltmslrdtei (1916). The exclusive 
electoral rights of the chapters, cutting out the detgy and people of the diocese, were a later 
development; cf. v. Below, Die Entitehni^ dts aiwchlleulichenWahlreehts der Domkagitei ( 18S3} . 

*Damiani ar^d convincingly for the moderate party thattoyal investiture was omy for 
the church lan£ and not for the sacred c^ce; but he was met by the retort that rids was an 
artificial distinction, ‘Attifidosi colote comtumi dmoniacae haeieseos sibi machiiu menta 
cottfigunt; asserentes se non spirituah'a, red tetrena tenenis acquitere' (fiesta, Tre»,t«nt,,seet. 
11). 
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had been given to Christ in perpetuity, and that the donor had no 
further rights in his gift, was attractive; but it simply swept aside 
the fact, of which moderate churchmen hke Cardinal Damiani were 
well aware, that apart from the gifts of the faithful most, if not all, 
great churches held estates which were not gifts but territories 
conceded for administration and political control. The churchmen 
who regarded the counties they held as so much property belouguig 
to their churches, were dehberately or unconsciously confusing the 
issue; the county was a secular office widx lands attached, and as 
such was properly conferred by lay investiture. Nor could the 
crown afford to see its control of the counties broken. In Lombardy, 
as we have seen, it was completely dependent on the bishops, who 
had largely engrossed the cotmty organization; in Germany, it has 
been calculated that by 1073 no less than fifty-three counties were in 
the possession of the episcopate. ‘ In these circumstances Henry IV, 
in any compromise, required specific assurances guaranteeing his just 
interests, and no firm assurance was forthcoming; there was room 
for a compromise to get rid of the undoubted abuses of the existing 
system, but Henry could not throw the system over. Its mainten- 
ance was, for the German monarchy — which had only just begun to 
construct new foundations for its power— a matter of life and deadi. 

It was, however, against the current system, and not simply 
against its abuse, that the Gregorian attack was launched. Henry was 
unscrupulous and untrustworthy in political dealings, a born 
tactician for whom the end justified the means; but it would be 
unwarranted to assume that he was fundamentally hostile to reform. 
There is no reason to doubt his sincerity when in io8a he forswore 
simony; and it is significant that his anti-pope, Clement HI, stood out 
in the cause of clerical celibacy in 1083 at the very moment when 
Gregojy Vn, owing to the adverse situation in which he found 
himself, had begun to waver. If the issue between Henry IV and 
Gregory VII Ixm been merely traffic in Church dignities and the 
celibacy of the priesthood, the rupture between emperor and pope 
WOrild probably never have occurred.' The contest was not merdy 
• ^ between zealous reformers and vested interests; on the 
fiCsnuaiy one of the main arguments against Gregory was that he was 
the ‘ri^t order’ of the Church, and the anti-Gregorians 
iKeastcttt as Gregory on the ‘justice’ and rightness of their 
' ''Uiqlafiierti, PwifatGermoNi', 13s. * Ibid., 127, 
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standpoint.^ Nor were the twin problems of investiture and 
canonical election, important as dicy were in practical politics, 
more than side-issues, significant mainly as the expression of more 
fundamental divergencies. What was at issue was the whole accepted 
and time-hallowed position of the SaUan monarchy. Gregory VII 
attacked root and branch the ideas of legitimacy, divine right and 
paramount overlordship, on which the claim or the Salians to rule 
the German Church was founded. The reformed papacy could 
compromise with the C^etian and Anglo-Norman monarchies, 
but the theocracy of the Sahans had to be eradicated because it was so 
mighty that it endangered the supremacy of Rome over the other 
Churches of Christian Europe. It was because the German Church, 
as reformed by Henry II and Henry HI, was the least undisciplined 
Church in eleventh-century Europe that it was attacked; reform 
which was directed by the crown and which, if successfully con- 
tinued, would have strengthened the attachment of the German 
Church to the crown, did not suit the papacy. An attack on the 
Sahan monarchy was necessary for the emancipation of the papacy 
from the imperml system built up by Henry III. It was necessary 
because of the connexion between Germany and Italy, which now 
became a funereal entanglement involving ihe German ruler in an 
out-and-out war which he might otherwise have escaped. And it 
was necessary, finally, if the papal headship of the Church, which was 
the ultimate object of Gregorian policy, was to be a reality. So long 
as the king was (as Henry III had been called) caput ecclesiae, standing 
above all mortals in virtue of the holy right of unction, the repre- 
sentative on earth of ‘the highest Lord’,* me allegiance of the bishops 
was likely to remain divided, particularly as most of them, rightly or 
wrongly, regarded the pope’s monarchical pretensions as a revolu- 
tionary attack on the canonically ordained order of die Church. A 
kingship with sacerdotal q^ualities, a ruler wh o was rex et sacerdos, was a 
natural rallying-point for ecclesiastical resistance; and on the kite’s side 
was tradition and fervent conviction as well as political cjcpediency. 

* Cf. Tellenbadh, Church, State and Christian Society, 144. 

* Cr. the pauage cited a We, p. 33i »• 3. Wide of Oinabtilck (Mon, Germ, hist , tsh, ie 
hte, I, 4S7) tnclci out the esieace of the royal position; 'they say’, he wntci, ‘chat no layman 
was ever granted any power to dispose of anything ecclesiastical, but the king h rightly 
distinguiihed from the laity through the oil of conseccatioii, which makes him. a pattidpant 
in the priestly office.' Cf. also Gregory of Catitio (ibid. II, 53S) ; ‘Reges et impetatores ptopter 
sactam unctianem diristi nonenpantor, et sic suotum ministerio vd offiao save preladooe 
sacxametitis eedeaiae sunt umri, ut in millo debeant separari.' 
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Fundamentally, therefore, the contest between Gregory VII and 
Henry IV centred round the monarchy and its place in Christian 
society. It was an issue with the widest ramifications, reaching out 
into all spheres of social and political hfe, and in the struggle which 
ensued the monarchists were the conservative, the Gregorians die 
revolutionary party. Gregory took up arms against the very con- 
ception of monarchy by divine right. Turning its back on die old 
Gdasian theory of me harmonious co-operation of the two great 
powers, the Hudebrandine party sought a separation of Church and 
State, involving a complete change in the position of the king in 
Christian sodety. It did not necessarily mean his subordination to 
the pope, although Gregory soon drew this positive condusion 
fiom ms own arguments; but it did mean necessarily that the king’s 
sacerdotal position and character were challenged. For Gregory, 
the king was a removable offidal. He had a divine duty on earth; 
but he only remained king so long as he performed this duty, and 
if he ceased to act righteously he became ipso facto a tyrant, to whom 
no obedience was owed. Furthermore, it rested with the pope, as 
successor of Peter and vicar of Christ, to determine when a ruler 
was acting as a rex iustus, when he was aj» tyrant who must be 
removed. Rejecting the andent doctrine that kings were sent by 
God, either as leaders of the righteous or as a scourge for the wicked, 
Gregory turned his back on the Christian dogmas of passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistance. One of the most penetrating of Gregory’s 
critics picked out the essential novelty of the pope’s position, 
when he wrote: ‘Christ alone, in unison with God, can give or take 
away dominion, according to die scriptures; but Hildebrand 
teames that he himself has authority over Imgs and kingdoms, and 
can do that which, according to the Psalmist, can be done by God 
alone, who abases the one and elevates the other.’ And Henry IV 
himself laid his finger on the main point: ‘You have dared , he 
wrote to Gregory, ‘to touch me, who although unworthy have 
been singled out by unction to role, and whom, according to the 
tmditions of the Holy Fathers, God alone can judge.’* But Gregory 
if ^Attied that unction conferred on the king a sacred character, which 
h' 

licet indigmu inter Ciuiitos ad legttum sum unctus, tedgisd, quern 
> badido Kdi Deo iodlcaudum docoit, nec pro aliquo ctiuuue, nisi a fid^ 

'' deponendvTO asseiuit; cur ^am Julianum apostatam prudenda 

SM tolt Deo iudicandum deponinidumque conumsetit' (Aibn, 
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marked him out above men as God’s anointed. ‘Aut rex est laiciis, 
aut dericus’, it was said; and thereby the whole earlier construction, 
in which the king’s position was that of rex et sacerdos, priest as well 
as layman, was ridiculed. A good king could still serve the Church; 
but he was a subordinate serving a master, a warrior using his sword 
at the pope’s behest. Moreover, because his position was that of an 
ofEcer, he must be chosen as a lord would choose a baihflF. Not God’s 
will, inscrutably manifest in the virtues of royal blood, was to 
decide, who should rule, but practical tests of suitability. Suita- 
bility, idoneitas, was tlie test of kingship in Gregory’s eyes; and 
it was the task of the lay princes to sdect and put forward for papal 
approval a candidate whose suitability was proven. The king’s 
position in relation to the pope was, in short, to be die same as that 
which Gregory himself was striving to establish between pope and 
bishops. Like the bishtms the king was to be freely elected, and the 
election was to be referred to me pope for confirmation. Like 
the bishops the king was to be chosen from below, he was to be the 
nominee of those over whom he was to rule, and not God’s vicar, 
ruling by the grace of God and marked out for government by 
hereditary succession. For hereditary succession gave no guarantee 
of idoneitas', on the contrary, as hmoceiit III was later to affirm, it 
was a presumption against suitability. Gregory’s iheotics of kingship 
therefore culminated in the political sphere, in a theory of election 
and of elective monarchy, which was the logical counterpart of his 
theory of monarchy as an office. The elective factor, which in 
Germany and the empire had retained only symbolic or formal 
significance, was thus revived and givoi new content. Efidierto the 
electio of which chroniclers speak had been the acclamation of an 
already designated king; henceforward it was to become election in 
the technical sense. Therewith it was implied that the real source of 
authority in the kingdom lay in the princes who elected the king. 
In the pope’s view, the princes, not the king, were the representatives 
of the kingdom: king and kingdom were no longer (in the phrase 
of a seventeenth-century Englishman) ‘one creature, not to be separ- 
ate in tiieit political capacity . Clerical theory, as developed by tiie 
Hfidebiandme party in the Investiture Contest, introduced an antagon- 
ism between king and kingdom, which in course of time found ite 
culmination in the ‘dualism’ of die period of representative estates,* 

* Cf. below, p. 333 iq. 
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and led to the establishment of a political order in which the king, witli 
liis royal rights, stood opposed to the princes, who represented — or 
claimed to represent — die interests of me kingdom against the king. 
Contemporaries had no illusions about the revolutionary nature of 
Gregorian claims, the revolutionary character of the Gregorian 
movement, and the fact that Gregory himself often shrank abashed 
and hesitant from the practical consequences of his doctrines does 
not prove them wrong. The long period of hesitation before he 
recognized Rudolf of Swabia as king, die care with which for tliree 
whole years between 1077 and io8o he addressed Henry as king and 
Rudolf only as pretendant, his denial that he had any share in Ru- 
dolf’s election, ‘ testify to his scruples and to his persistent hopes 
of a reconciliation, on his own terms, with Henry IV. The fact 
remains that he threw a flaming brand into Germany, and that his 
hesitation and scrupulousness, although certainly dictated by 
honourable motives, not only sowed dissension among his sup- 
porters but also prolonged the social upheavals and thus added to 
the horrors of a bitter civil war. On all sides there were denmida- 
tions of Gregory’s monstrousness in dissolving the bonds whidi 
held society together, and in handing over Germany to violence 
and anarchy. His deposition of Henry IV in 1076 was attacked 
both as an unheard-of assumption of power, and for its disastrous 
political effects. In the eyes of many, Gregory was simply a destructor 
regni, a fomenter of dvil strife, and even his supporters warned him 
that in deposing Henry he was placing an insuperable obstade in the 
path of his own adherents.’ ‘It is a novdty, unknown in any past 
age’, wroteWenrich of Trier, ‘for priests so easily to bring nations 
into dvil strife, by a sudden act to ^tter the name of king, which 
was discovered at the aeation of the world and established by God, 
contemptuously to dismiss the Lord’s anointed as if he were a mere 
bailiff, and to lay him under anathema if he does not instantly obey 
the command to abandon the kingdom of his fathers’.* Other 
veriters condemned Gregory for ‘resisting the ordmance of God’, and 


^ Atlitew 10S3 he called God to witness that Bjidolf was dected neither on his orders nor 
Ittlkl^ (dvica (Ref. Cng. Vn, VEI. sx). 

id remnusd pndet, litetae vestrae domini regis depontionem continentes . . . 

Vestae dteitur) tesdmonium pettuudae prolatis, nostrum et onminm pro 
"'^'’"prt’TOlenthnnotaobstruuntur’ (Mattfaie, TtoewnwAnerdotonim,!, aip), 

.Wts ds llde, II, 289. In die stext century Otto of Frdsing (Chfon,, 35) said 
M-ipMttddii^chtoiiidesofdie empire and never found that any ruler bdbre 
I ^iwrlieen deto^ved Ilf his realm hy the Roman pontiff. 
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‘destroying and bringing to naught the two powers by wliich the 
world is ruled’. Henry IV’s own letters are fuU of die same charge. 
‘Contrary to God’s ordinance’, he writes, ‘Gregory wish® to be 
Ifing and priest at once; he wishes to discredit the king’s sacred 
dignity, 'vmch derives from God and can only be taken away by 
God.’ The ‘Hildebrandine madness’, he told me bishops in 1076, 
was confounding God’s ordinance; he ruled by God’s grace and not 
by the pope’s grace, yet Gregory, who had no hand in raising him 
to the ^rone, was proposing to deprive him of liis kingdom. God 
lud set up two powers, but Gregory was attempting to reduce the 
two to one, and they who, as servants of God, ought to have no 
part in worldly business, were taking it upon themselves to rule 
and govern kingdoms.^ Moreover, Gregory’s inordinate ambitions 
were rending the body of Germany. Large parts of Saxony were 
uninhabited save for the beasts of the forests; dvil strife was dividing 
famihes. Gregory, Henry said, was raising sons against fathers and 
arming brothers against brothers, and Berthold of Zwiefalten, 
described how ‘no man knew when his own father or son or brother 
might not bring death or ruin upon him’. Right or wrong in 
principle, Gregory was doing irreparable damage. 

The opponents of Gregory VII had at their backs the massive 
weight of conservative opinion; and it was to the traditional senti- 
ments of the conservative masses lhat Henry IV again and again 
issued his stirring appeals. On the other hand, the Gregorian 
theories derived strength not only from their acceptance in rabrm- 
ing circles, but also from the fact that they fitted in with German 
political beliefi, which postulated that government was based on a 
pact, and that no king could continue to rule unless he observed the 
implicit conditions under which he was raised to the throne. Hence 
writers were not lacking who were prepared to argue that, even 
apart from the judgement of the Holy See, Henry had forfeited liis 
tide to the crown,* For those whose sentiments these writers 


* Cf. Erdmiitm, Die Briefe Heinrichs IV, i6, 19, 25; Mon. Gem. hist., Const., I, iiz; ibid,,' 
Lib. Je hie, II, 231, 248. 

* Cf. Paul of Bemried, Vila Gree. VJI, c. 97: 'Praeterea libeti homines Heniicum eo pacta 
Sibi praeposoenmt in tegem, ut d^oces suos iuste iudicare et tegali piovidenda gubemaii 
satagetet. Quod pactum ille poitea piaevaticaii ct contempnere non cessavit. . .Ergo et 
ab^ue sedis apostolicaeiudido piindpes eum pro rege meiito lefutare possent, cum pactum 
adimplete contempsetil^ quod eis pro decdone sua promisecat; quo non adimplcto, nec rex 
esse poterat Nam rex nuUatenus esse potent; qui subditos suos non legere sed in erroiem 
mittece studuerit' 
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represented, Gregory was a welcome ally and Gregorian theories 
were a useful supplement to their own political arguments; for, 
where German political convictions justified revolt and self-help 
against a king who foiled to observe and maintain the rights of his 
subjects, Gregorian theory provided a formal method of getting 
rid of such a king by means of judicial proceedings which stripped 
the king of his rights and released his subjects from allegiance. The 
vigorous but inchoate right to resist an unjust king, to which free 
German society was peculiarly sensitive because it had never 
experienced the full rigour of subjection to a feudal monarchy, was 
thus given a new lease of life and more precise political formulation 
when it came into contact with the ecclesiastical theories repre- 
sented by Gregory VII; it thereby became a dominant principle in 
German political life at the very moment when elsewhere in western 
Europe it was being slowly but surely eradicated by the assertion 
of the king’s prerogatives as feudal superior.^ For Gregory, on the 
other hand, the existence within Germany of a body of thought not 
for removed in spirit from his own, was an essential foctor in winning 
popular support for his theories of monarchy and his attacks on the 
Sauan dynasty and. its principles of government. Nevertheless, the 
alliance between Gregory and the German opposition represented an 
accommodation of interests and not an identity of views; and as 
early as 1077, when the princes insisted on electing a new king, while 
the pope looked forward to the restoration of a penitent Henry, it 
became evident that the paths pursued by the princes and the 
papacy did not run parallel. For Gregory, the object was to secure 
Henry’s adhesion to his own view oflhe place of the monarchy in 
Christian society; for the princes it was a case of seizing, before it 
was too late, the opportunity provided by the pope’s suspension of 
Henry to get rid of a king whose policy threatened their interests and 
prerogatives." 

Behind all the resounding appeals to principle, therefore, we must 
fake into account the play and cross-currents of political interests. 


" ia ihit jpaxajtnpli h^ve been worked out in great detail by Kem, Goitesgmdtn- 

lM,Uv WUet 3 imiimdtt (1914); cf. the abridged ttanriadDn by S. B. Cnrimes, Kinsshlp, Lau> 
mCmimmlti Ihe Miaie Ages (1939). 

Hetrield (riiwdlei, aSo): 'Nunc veto, cum ab eedesiae co^ore propter 
Sai^jpblMliri at w tbematfar mnerone preeiaua est, cum ei commuaicarc sine commun- 
dawrno et jectnrs non posslmus . .. extremae profteto demendae 
iNinillUiMii sahttie oemonem non obvits. . . et quod din premeditatum sit, 
r teUpotb bon agere, cum leges humanae et eedesiasdeae sinattt.* 
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The opponents of Henry were a motley crowd, pursuing divergent 
interests; and it required all tlie efforts of die pope and his legates 
to hold diem togemer. Gregory was not fastidious in his choice of 
alhes. UnHke the earlier reforming popes, from Leo IX to his own 
immediate predecessor, Alexander II, he was not by birdi a member 
of the episcopal aristocracy, and this was probably one reason why 
he did not hesitate to enlist the people and stir up popular discontent 
both in Germany and Italy. » His alHance with me Pataria and the 
nascent communes in Lombardy brought him into disrepute; but 
he showed no hesitation in allymg with forces which were seeking 
to revolutionize the existing order for secular ends. He appeared 
to dirow over principle in favour of expediency when, in order to 
find a safe refuge at the moment of Henry IV’s triumph, he came to 
terms with the Norman prince, Robert Guiscard, who had been 
excommunicated for occupying papal territory. His alliance widi 
the German aristocracy was hard to justify save on poHtical grounds; 
for its leaders were notorious despoilers of the Church," and the 
civil war unleashed by the excommunication of Henry in 1076 
resulted in unparalleled depredation, of which Gregory himself 
was well aware as early as 1078." By his alliance with the German 
aristocracy Gregory sacrificed the prospect of lasting reform; for 
reform, in the eyes of the German princes, was litde more than 
a pretext — as once again in die sixteenth century it was to be a 
pretext — to enable them to establish control over the Church. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that, for Gregory and his succes- 
sors, the end justified the means, 'and that they were more intent 
on breaking die power of the crown within the Church than on 
purifying the Church from abuse. In this the Gregorian party was 
at loggerheads with the moderate party within the Qiurch, the party 
led by Peter Damiani, which held that the movement against lay 
investiture was a frlse step which fatally distracted attention from 
the main task, the motd regeneration of the Church, and that 

» E. Caspar, JSfiK. ZetUehr , CXXX (1924), 10, desenbes his policy as that of a ‘parvenu*. 

•During Henry IV’s nunority Otto of Noidheim 'devoured’ Niederaltaieh, Rudolf of 
Swabia laid hands on Kempten; cf. Thompson, FeiM Germmy, 129. 

• 'Both sides pillaged wanto^y. Probably &ere was not a bishopric or monastery in all 
Germany which was not demoiled at least once. When Adalberon became archbishop of 
Tnar in 1131, the revenues of the see would hardly supmrt him for a day. The condidon of 
Metz and Verdun was similar. Augsburg was captuied and^lkged twice. Saizhurg fated 
no better. The losses of Mainz wete huge. Of die abbeys, all were mote or less plundered, 
and numbers of them completely destroyed, as Goseck, St. Gall, Schaff hausen. Pibm, Stablo, 
tUtdeb, St. Tkudo, St. Hubert and Corvey* (Thompson, op. dt , i&p-S! also ibid., 137-8). 
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co-operation, witli the monarchy was not impossible.' For die 
Gregorians, on the other hand, the political struggle with the 
German monarchy overshadowed all else; and in tliis struggle they 
were willing to ally indisaiminately with princes, Saxons, Normans, 
communes and Pataria. In this sense the Gregorian movement was a 
truly revolutionary movement; just as its ultimate object was to 
overturn the accepted order, so its instruments and methods and 
alliances and associations were revolutionary in character. For the 
attack on the Salian monarchy and its principles of government, the 
papacy mobilized every revolutionary force within die empire: 
hence the unparalleled fury when die cataclysm was, at last, let 
loose. 


in 

The historical significance of Henry IV’s reign lies in his resolute 
defence of the traitional rights of the monarchy against the attack 
led by Gregory VII. From his earliest manifesto at Worms in 
January 1076, he stands out in defence of his inheritance, the here- 
ditary monarchy, the monarchy by divine right, the monarchy which 
is consecrated like the priesdy office, the fate of which is beyond the 
touch of man and confided to God alone.’ ‘He began his reign’, it 
has been well said, ‘as a revolutionary, attacking the old constitution: 
he finished as its last and almost its sole defender.’’ His object -is 
clear throughout, and he pursued it with amazing tenacity, turning 
first one way, then the next, without scruple or hesitation to secure 
any and every tactical advantage. He was quick to perceive and 
adept at exploiting every favourable circumstance, and for this 
reason it is not always easy to appreciate the logic of his policy. 
On the whole it is safe to say that he sought, so far as he was able, to 
come to terms with the Church in order to gain a free hand to deal 
with the aristocracy, whose pretensions constituted in his eyes the 
most serious threat to the monarchy; but this policy, forced onhimby 
circumstances, had strict limits, and he was never prepared, even at the 
jtttomaits of greatest crisis, to accept the Gregorian programme, which 


’ <X Ttlledbaeb, op. dt., ix, 8a, rii. 

8 Snlttunn. BneR, 1 $: *In ipiun lesiain potcitatem nobis a Deo concessam uxuieete 
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would have destroyed his political hold over the bishoprics of Germany 
and Lombardy and forfeited the support of the German episcopacy. 
What be saw, above all else, was that me only method of defending the 
traditional rights of die monarchy was to exploit to the full the divis- 
ions and divergencies of object and interests in the ranks of his oppon- 
ents, and as time passed to profit firom the general reaction against the 
excesses of the rebels; for the very arrogance of the coalition between 
pope and princes, and the anarchy into which it plunged Germany, 
had die unsought-for result of endowing the royalist cause with a new 
lease of popumity. In the measure in which Henry IV was successful, 
liis success was due to the response his poHcy found in Germany, which 
was worn out by the long struggle and acutely perceived the situation 
to which the weakening of the monarchy was leading. Behind his 
conception of the kingship as something beyond the reach of dip 
princes was a mighty force of ancient tradition, strongly rooted in Ger- 
man soil; and b^dmg on this strength Henry IV was at least able to 
maintain the old doctrine of hereditary monarchy. The principle of 
elective monarchy, enunciated at the election of the anti-king, Rudolf 
of Rhcinfelden, in 1077, failed through Henry’s efforts to find an 
immediate place in the constitution. He handed on the ancient theory 
of hereditary monarchy as an inheritance to his son, and* the Hohen- 
staufen took it over firom Henry V and defended it with new weapons. 
Only some two centuries after the election of Rudolf of Rheinfelden, 
in circumstances very different, did the view finally become prevalent 
that the German kingdom was an elective monarchy. 

The Diet of Tribur, which met in October 1076 and sealed the 
alliance between the German princes and the papacy, first revealed 
the full dangers of Henry’s position and the consolidation of the 
opposition to the Salian monarchy. Its prolonged deliberations 
appeared to spell the doom of the monarchy, but they also revealed 
the divergencies between the various elements which made up the 
opposition. Henry immediately used all his political skill to prise 
apart the united front.* He played on the fact dxat only one section 

* A Bnclcnuum, in two deservedly famous essays ('Heinridi IV u. der Fttrstentag von 
Tribiu^, Hist, yttrfej/ohrsekr., XV, and ‘Heinrich IV als PoHdker beim Atubrueh de* Investi- 
tutstreitea*, SUz.-Ber. iet pnuss. Akademie, 1937} analysed Henry’s policy at thu period. His 
condusioiis, which tend to exaggerate the extent of H«uy’s success, need modiiicahon in 
detail, but the general lines of bis argument ate beyond dispute; cf. C. Erdmann, Tribur und 
Rom. Zor Vorgesduehtc der Canossafihtt’. Deutsdies AfMv, I (1917). »n<l Bradcmaim’s 
furdier artide ‘Tribur’ (1939), now available with his earlier articles m Gtsmitiehr AufiOxe 
(Weimar, 1941). 
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of the princes sought to depose him; the more moderate party, on 
the other hand, itiU hoped to retain him on the drrone after he had 
purged himself and moderated his policy. He was weU aware of the 
divergencies between the free peasantry and the nobility in Saxony, 
and me lukewarmness of the former who, after the failure of the 
revolt of 1073, came fo realize that they were Htde more tlian pawns 
in the calculations of the princes.^ Even in reforming circles, he had 
adherents — led by the great abbot, Hugh of Cluny, whose reputa- 
tion and moral stature were equal to the pope’s — who were radically 
opposed to tlic attempt to exploit his conflict with Gregory in 
order to abase the monarchy. But above all else he reahzed the 
extent of the divergence of aims between Gregory, whose first 
object was to secure acceptance of the programme of canonical 
^ection, and the princes who thought first and foremost of under- 
mining the centralizing policy of the Sahan dynasty. His first 
success, exploiting these differences, was to secure a postponement of 
any decision until after a second meeting had been held at Augsburg, 
at which Gregory was to preside. But he carefully refi:ained from 
any specific engagement to attend or accept the decisions of the 
proposed Augsburg meeting.* His second success was in avoiding 
any undertaking to surrender bis rights over the Church. He pro- 
mised Gregory due obedience and satisfaction; he accepted personal 
abasement and humiliation; but he surrendered nothing of die 
inherited rights of the monarchy. In brief, he only gave way to his 
enemies over those points on whidi the opposition was united.' 
The princes had htde interest in investiture, and he was therefore 
able to refuse concessions on this point to the pope. The pope had no 
desire to stod in his way, if he was truly repentant, and could not 
refuse him absolution if he sought it before die meeting at Augsburg 
took place. This precisely is what happened. Immediately after 
the Diet of Tribur, ne sent an embassy to Rome to secure his absolu- 
tion. 'When this &iled, he decided on a more dramatic move and 
shordy before Christmas, taking die princes by surprise, aossed the 
Alps and, meeting the pope at Canossa, obtained absolution at 
die' pope’s hand and was received back into communion with 
fhe^otch. 

5WI|^o«^i%i«WGefW«iy,3ar-a,aa6-7;cf. above, p.pC. • 

Pti^idnts Atfhlv, I, 372-3. Initcad he used the delibeiatelY junbiguous 
efi the watt of his Prmhsio i» Eidmaim, Btitfe, 69, 

wjEHdUimiL jMirfirHM JhrhCu.t iHi 
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The dramatic scene at Canossa was a real act of personal humilia- 
tion, but it saved the cause of the German monarchy. Henry had 
to agree to accept tlie pope’s judgement in his differences with the 
German princes; but the insertion of a clause nisi impedimentum into 
the agreement gave him a valid excuse for prevarication. Moreover, 
although Gregory maintained tihat Henry still remained suspended 
from the exercise of his royal rights, it was diflficult to argue con- 
vincingly that whereas excommunication had deprived him of the 
right to rule, the raising of the ban did not restore him to the 
kingship. Finally, the reconciliation between Henry and the Church 
was a serious disillusionment for die German princes who were 
intent on deposition, and the breach between them and Gregory, 
for wliich Henry had worked since Tribur, was thus consummated. 
For them, Henry’s secret flight to Italy was a deliberate breach of the 
Tribur agreement, and they forthwith decided to elect another ruler 
in Henry’s place. For this purpose they met at Forchheim on March 
I3di, 1077, but they were now compelled to act widiout the pope. 
Not only did Henry bar the road from Italy, thus preventing tlie 
pope from travelling to Germany, but the papal legate who was 
present at Forcliheim, acting on the pope’s instructions, expressly 
requested them to postpone the election of an anti-king. When the 
princes elected Rudolf of Rheinfelden in 1077, they therefore no 
longer possessed the same power or standing as at Tribur in the 
preceding year. Gregory refused to recognize their nominee and 
attempted to adopt the role of mediator, calling on both parties to 
grant him safe-conduct and accept his judgement. But the Saxons 
were bent not on reconciliation, but on Henry’s deposition, and 
Henry, seeing his star in the ascendant, was adamant. Meanwhile, 
the apparent hesitancy of the papacy, and its constant negotiations 
with both parties, lowered Gregory’s prestige; soon his adherents 
were openly expressing doubts of his constancy. The great coalition 
against Henry was visibly disintegrating. 

Canossa was thus a political victory for Henry IV. Now that he 
was again in communion with the Church, the loyalty of the German 
bishops, who had begun to waver in 1076, was restored. The 
effects of the excommunication were undone in the eyes of ordinary 

S le. Rudolf of Rheinfelden, on the other hand, was too 
sndy the nominee of the princes to obtain wide popular support, 
and in the eyes of tlie Saxons he was suspect as a Swabian. Particu- 
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latly significant was the support accorded, to Henry by the rising 
towns, Mainz and Worms in the west, Regensburg, Augsburg and 
Wurzburg in the south and east. The rebds experienced difhculty 
in keeping the Saxons in the field, for they were not interested in 
the cause either of the princes or of the papacy. Furthermore, 
Rudolf’s resources were quickly exhausted through the rapacity of 
his aristocratic supporters, and when as a result he began to lay 
hands on Church lands he fell into disrepute. When at last in 1080 
Gregory gave up hopes of mediation and declared himself for 
Rudolf, again placmg Henry under the ban of the Church, his action 
misfired. Even Rudolf rebelled against the pope’s presumptuous 
declaration that the new German kmg was a vassal of the Holy See. 
The renewed excommunication of Henry, on the other hand, was 
widely regarded as an act of persecution. In any case, the moment 
was unhappily chosen, for six months later, in October 1080, 
Rudolf fell mortally wounded on the field of battle. 

Thereafter the avil war in Germany quickly lost every semblance 
of its original character, and became an open struggle for aggrandize- 
ment on the part of the princes. It was not easy to find a new anti- 
king, but eventually Hermann of Salm, a count from Luxemburg, 
was elected. He was an insignificant character, inane portans nomen 
rests (as one chronicler wrote), and it is characteristic that Henry 
felt strong enough to leave him to be dealt with by his adherents, 
under the leadership of the new royahst Duke of Swabia, Frederick 
of Hohenstaufen, to whom Henry had given the hand of his daugh- 
ter, while he himself crossed the Alps to secure the imperial crown 
and deal the Gregorians a final blow. In Germany, ihe struggle was 
practically over. The mass of the people were avidly desirous of 
peace, and the divisions among his foes enabled Henry to gain the 
upper hand. Using every means of persuasion, and affirming that 
he had no wish to displant ancient Saxon privileges, he genuinely 
sought to reconcile the Saxon peasantry. By 1085, when Hermann 
was compelled to fly to Denmark for safety, Henry was again in 
control of almost every bishopric in the iingdom. Even in the 
ranks of the opposition, Hermann’s uselessness was recognized, and 
a jUipw canffidate appeared in the person of Eckbert of Meissen. With 
tbio dcafli of the former in 1088 and of the latter in 1090, the opposi- 
Co|lapse 4 t The Saxons made ffieir peace, and in lopj the last 
<- tehelKon, Berthold of Carinthia and Welf of 
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Bavaria, submitted. With the death in 1091 of Abbot William of 
I-Iirsau, the protagonist of monastic reform, die last flame of opposi- 
tion to Henry IV expired in Germany. 

All now depended on the situation in Italy. Six years earher, in 
1085, Gregory VII had died in exde, after seeing all his hopes 
crumble. His declaration in favour of Rudolf in 1080 had imme- 
diately been answered by Henry who, at the head of the bishops and 
metropolitans of Germany and Lombardy, had declared him deposed 
for his crimes* and appointed a new pope, Clement III, in his place. 
Thus to the schism in the empire was added schism in the Church, 
and Gregory’s position became so precarious that he was compelled 
to seek reconciliation with the Norman prince, Robert Guiscard, 
on the latter’s terms. His whole position now Amended on die 
military support of the Normans and of Matilda or Tuscany. But 
on the very day on which the German anti-king, Rudolf, fell in 
battle, Matilda’s troops suffered a decisive reverse at Volta, near 
Mantua, while Robert Guiscard turned away firom Italy, led east- 
ward by the ambition of conquering the eastern empire. Thus the 
way was opened for Henry, and although the struggle was hard, he 
fiimy penetrated mto Rome, where Gregory held out in the casde 
of St. Angelo, and was crowned emperor by Clement III in 1084. 
At this cntical juncture, however, Guiscard came to the rescue 
with overwhelming forces, and Henry was forced to retreat north- 
wards. The Normans captured and sacked Rome, leaving a third 
of the city in ashes, and then withdrew southwards. Clement III 
reoccupied the city, and Gregory, whom the Normans had taken 
with them, after a few months died in Salerno, an exile and a failure. 

These reverses had serious repercussions within the Church, and for 
three yean the reformers faltered. The college of cardinals was 
sharply divided, and Henry showed some astuteness in emphasizing 
his desire for peace and his regret for Gregory’s misfortunes. But 
the anti-pope, Clement IH, was the stumbling-block, and Henry 
himself, with his undoubted tendency to overplay his hand, was 
probably not willing to make real concessions, particularly as the 


1 The fruits of his pontificate, it was said, revealed its evil coots, his works showed the 
character of his intentions: he had subverted the ecclesiastical order, dh Curbed the govemment 
of ^ Chiisfian empiie, intended the death, physical and spiritual, of a catholic and peace- 
loving ruler, defended a perjured anti-king, sowed discord among tie concordant, strife 
among the peaceful, scandal between hrothecs, divorce between spouses Cf. the decree of the 
Synod of Btixen (1080) in Erdmann, Die Briefi Htimichs IV, S$»-73. 
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papacy was under Norman control and therefore scarcely free to 
come to terms, since Guiscard’s policy, which was the decisive 
factor, was anti-imperial. Thus the most opportune moment for a 
settlement went by unused, and with the election of Urban II in 
1088 the Gregorian party again resumed control. Supported by 
Matilda and the Normans, Urban’s power proved unshakable. 
For seven years, from 1090 to 1097, Henry vainly waged war in 
Lombardy, but Matilda could not lie subdued. MeanwMc Urban 
advanced die claims of the papacy, forbidding not only lay investi- 
ture but also fealty to laymen on the part of the episcopate; the 
bishops were henceforth only to be bound by oath to the papacy. 
The pope’s part in the first crusade not only raised his standing 
in Europe, but placed him at the head of a militia Christi, which 
looked to him as its leader. It was not long before it became clear 
that the opportunity lost after Gregory’s death in 1085 would not be 
repeated, tiiat Henry had no chance of subduing the papacy, and 
that the continued struggle with the Church was defeating any hope 
of final pacification. All three successors of Gregory VII — Victor 
III (1086-1087), Urban II (1088-1099) and Pasclialll (1099-1118) - 
confirmed and renewed the former’s sentence of excommunication. 


thus casting doubt on the validity of all Henry’s acts of government. 
Already in 1089, when the solidity of Henry s position in Germany 
had become manifest, the opposition had offered its mediation, if 
he would throw over the anti-pope; but he was unable to brmg 
himself to the point of compromise, and thus the conviction gradu- 
ally made itself felt diat Henry alone stood between the realm and 
peace. In these circumstances, opposition arose even within his own 
femfly, where it was felt that his obstinacy was compromising the 
dynasty. Already in 1093, Urban had won over the king’s son 
Conrad, whom Henry had had consecrated as his successor in 1087, 
and Conrad had gone to Italy, married the daughter of Roger of 
Sicily, placed himself at the head of a league of Lombard cities and 
received the Lombard crown, which he retained until, hds death m 
Iioiy Henry himself, despairing of success in Italy, saw the need for 
settlement, and immediately on his return to Germany in 1097 
Summtmed a meetii^ of the princes at Maina to discuss terms of 
But the mote exalted aaims set forth by Urban and main- 
tiilhii^by hh successor. Paschal H, offered htde prospect of setde- 
USteUfe WScffj stfll unshakaUy detepnined to maintain his 
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rights of iavestiture, for which he had struggled so long. The over- 
ture whidi he made to Rome in iioi was repulsed, and even his 
final offer to demonstrate his penance by going on crusade proved 
unacceptable. Thus the issue with the Church was as far firom 
solution as ever, and so long as discord prevailed, there was litde 
hope of permanent betterment in Germany. Italy, on the other 
hand, was completely out of control: after Henry withdrew in 1097, 
and stiE more after the death of his son, fixe anti-king Conrad, in 
nor, German influence collapsed, and Italy was left, in spite of 
occasional brief imperial campaigns, to develop in independence on 
its own lines for tlie next fifty years. 


IV 

It was in these circumstances that, in 1104, Henry’s second son, 
who had been crowned king as his father’s designated successor m 
1099, rose in rebellion. Few acts in Germany history have been 
more severely castigated than this betrayal of the father by the son, 
at the very moment when the former seemed to have introduced a 
new measure of peace and prosperity in Germany. ‘ Contempor- 
aries scornfully described Hs action as ‘contrary to nature’, and 
Hermann of Touniai, who saw the letter of expostulation written 
by Henry IV in his plight to the king of France, said that anyone 
who read it and remained unmoved could ordy be described as 
hard-hearted.” It was widely held, perhaps not without reason, diat 
the instigator was the pope, and it is far firom certain that tiie plot 
would have succeeded, in spite of the unscrupulous chicanery of (he 
insurgents, had Henry IV not died, in the midst of the struggle, at 
Li^ge, whither he had withdrawn to prepare resistance. His death, 
on August 7th, 110(5, left his rebellious son, Henry V, tmchallenged 
master of the field. 

The fid! story of Henry V’s rebellion will never be known, and 
there is no sure means of deciding what part personal ambition 
played in his plans. But it is certain that there were substantial 

1 'tindique terra satu qmevit pace rimut ec iertibtate,' wrote Ekkehard m hii chronicle few 
the year 1104. A general peace had been decreed for four years in stoa, to the immediate 
profit of the peasantry and the towns, but to the ditsatisfiiction of the nobility (*0001 autem 
domini cum sateUitibus suis per aliquos annos hac lege stringerentur . . . tterum adversus. 
impetatorem murmur movelnnt'). 

” For the text of Henry IV’s letter, cf. Stdmatm, Brirfe, 
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heads of disagreement between him and liis father, and it seems 
hkely that he was convinced that Henry FV’s obduracy was mis- 
taken and ultimately disastrous. Perhaps he realized that a continua- 
tion of the struggle with the Church would only undermine stiU 
further the power of the crown, and that, if the discord continued, 
the old emperor would bequeath to his heir, not a stable royal power, 
but weak and unsubstantiated claims.* Probably, also, Henry IV’s 
policy of increasing reHance on and co-operation with the rising 
towns, and even with the peasantry,* was too revolutionary for his 
son, particularly as royal support of the towns was ahenating the 
German bishops who saw meir control of the episcopal cities 
thereby menaced. In contrast to his father, therefore, Henry V 
determined to come to terms with the aristocracy, intending thereby 
to secure the backing of a united Germany for the struggle with the 
papacy. In the long rmi his ultimate objects may have been little 
different from his father’s; but there was a radical difference in his 
methods, which was the result of time and events. If, in 1076, 
Henry IV had perceived that his best prospect lay in reconciliation 
with the Church — hence Canossa— by 1105 it was apparent that 
the persistent discord with the Church was the main source of unrest. 
Hence, where Henry IV had fought above aU to prevent the dis- 
ruption of the work of the Sahan monarchy by the princes, Henry 
V, when he broke away from his father, deliberately acknowledged 
the aristocratic character of the German constitution. ‘The removal 
of a single person’, he is reported to have said, shortly after the 
beginning of his revolt, ‘even if he is the supreme head of the State, 
is a reparable injury to the realm; but the destruction of the princes 
i& the destruction of the very kingdom.’* In these words he im- 
plicitly designated himself the representative of the princes, and in 
this respect the successor of the anti-kings, Rudolf of Rheinfelden 
and Hermann of Salm; and although he had, as legitimate heir of the 
royal dynasty, an independent power which neither Rudolf nor 
Hermann had ever possessed, the decline in the position of the 
monarchy was manifet. Henry V had not only to throw over the 


* Ejttilce, IVflfgesch^ VII, 333 sq. 

Attotn^ to dtaw cloKt to dw peasant dasa (unpliat earlier m his conciliation of the 
was « marked feature of the tmifiUim of iioa, which gave special attention 
c£ IJ. Hitach, Dfe heht Gerkhtibafktit Im ieutsdiett Miftehlttr (193a}, 

' dbomion inMiueW. rf. «. IrniHuti, Erg -Bd., XIV (1939), 136. 
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Salian programme, which had originally provoked the opposition 
of the nobility to the crown and had created m Germany a party 
willing to ally witdi the papacy; he had also, ruHng in co-operation 
with me princes, to accept and sanction the powers and privileges 
which the aristocracy had usurped during the thirty years in which 
Henry IV’s energies had been diverted by the struggle with the 
Church. There was some tactical skill in winning the support of 
the aristocracy so as to oppose a united Germany to the claims of die 
papacy; but the longer such a policy was pursued the more difficult 
It became to shake off the control of the aristocracy; and there lay the 
real test. 

Nevertlieless, the sliort-tcrm benefits of the change of ruler were 
immediately apparent, and within a few months of his father’s 
death Henry V was able to take up the question of investiture with 
the full support and backing of the German bisliops and princes. In 
face of the papacy Germany was at long last united. But negotiations 
were not easy, since the pope clung to the extreme demands he had 
formulated in iioa, and me moderate proposals put forward by 
Henry in 1107, in which — adopting the compromise views recently 
sponsored in France and England — he claimed only to confer the 
indisputably secular regalia, were rejected, although (as has been 
pointed out) diese proposals would have satisfied earlier popes, 
including Gregory A further embassy, dispatched by Henry 
in 1109, received only the non-committal answer diat the pope 
claimed only what was canonical and had no intention of diminish- 
ing the king’s rights. In these circumstances, with the full support of 
Germany, Henry set out for Italy at the head of an army of 30,000 
men, intent on restoring imperial rights and securing a final settle- 
ment with the papacy. Matilda of Tuscany, long the mainstay of the 
papal party, submitted to Henry, whom she made her heir, thus 
cancelling her earlier gift of her lands to the Holy See. Paschal 
realized that a decision could no longer be postponed and — still 
determined to avoid ail forms of lay investiture — made the proposal 
wlxich Henry accepted, that, in return for a renunciation of me royal 
right of investiture, the churches should restore to the crown all re^a/w 
and appurtenant lands acquired since the reign of Charles the Great.* 

Cf. Sdumagl, Jm>estifur, Og. 

* Ibid., 7*-3' Sigatla veie defm^ by the pope a* ‘dvitatei, ducatus, marebiu, cotiutattu, 
monetai, tdoneum, ntenatuni, advoaoa] legm, iun eentuiiooum et cutt« quae cegni emu, 
cum pertmentib «ds, militiam «t caun.’ 
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But when the pope published the treaty, which Henry had already 
confirmed, a tumult arose among both the prelates, who feared 
the loss of their fiefs, and the German nobility, who foresaw the 
loss of the fiefs they held from the churches. Pasclial was com- 
pelled to denounce die agreement, which he was impotent to 
enforce, and was left to face the king, who took him and the car- 
dinals prisoner and — using the threat of schism — compelled 
Paschal to issue a privilege, granting liim rights of investiture. Once 
again all Henry demanded was recognition of his right to confer 
regalia, which would have been accepted without difficulty by 
reformers in the days of Gregory VII and Urban II; ‘ but now a storm 
arose, the pope’s action was condemned at a council in Vienne, and 
Paschal was faced by the threat of revolt among die French bishops. 
At a synod in Rome in March 1 1 12 he was forced to retrace his steps, 
and in 1 1 1 6 he finally issued an express revocation of his privilege. 

These events had little effect on Henry V’s position in Germany. 
The council of Vienne held him up to the obloquy of Christendom, 
but although the Archbishop of Vienne pressed for excommunica- 
tion, he failed to secure papal assent, whi(m alone would have given 
the sentence wide-reaching effect. As a result of cutting away firom 
Henry IV’s policy, the crown was evidendy still too strong to fear a 
repetition of the events of 1076. But although the Church was no 
longer able to sow discord in Germany, the inherent weaknesses m 
Henry’s position, due to his close dependence on the princes, now 
began to make themselves apparent. Despite his ruthlessness and 
energy, he was never able to restore peace in Germany or repress 
the plundering of feudal marauders. • Nor was he able to rehabiUtatc 
the crown lands, which had been wasted and pillaged during the 
civil wars, until nothing but scattered fragments remained. He was 
not slow in recognizing the necessity for a revival of the efficient 
administration which had been the mark of the earlier period of 
Httiry rV’s government, and was credited with the intention of 
instituting an inquest on the model of the Enghsh Domesday Survey, 
and on this basis of introducing a system of royal taxation.* But 

t Sdiinugl, op. cit., 7 j. , 

* in Gernwny is vividly described in the chionide of Ekkehitd of Auw 

^Musdiwes q,uipbe, qui sub nondne ^uitum undnpie superabundabuit, viUos et agios 
cdlonos domi fbnsque spoliabant'); summaiizing he charactenstics 
death, he wiites; ‘i^tus cegm t^on mulcuiii invigilavit.' 

^lMiswM^tifa«t'Tlioittpson,F««f«fG«W(»i)',3SSn.2. Henry was mairied to MatQda, 

, 1 pfi&gland, apd was tberefbie aware of Anglo-Notinan practice. 
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these projects came to notlting; the opposition was too strong, and 
unlike Iris father Henry had neither the strong convictions nor the 
power to resist it. It was the same when he attempted, in iiia, to 
resume vacant fiefs in Saxony for the crown: this brought him face to 
face with the rising Supplinburg and Ascanian dynasties, while an 
attempt to reassert his rights in Frisia raised rebellion in the north- 
west of the kingdom. By the end of 1 1 14 Saxony was in full revolt, 
and early in 1115 the Saxon leader, Lothar of Supplinburg, won a 
decisive victory at the batde of Welfesholz. Henry was still con- 
fident enough to leave German affairs in the hands of his nephews, 
Conrad and Frederick of Staufen, and himself go to Italy in order to 
secure possession of the lands of Matilda of Tuscany, who had died in 
1115; out unrest continued during his absence and after his return. 
After the battle of Welfesholz, die sentence of excommunication 
proclaimed three years earlier at the synod of Vienne was promul- 
gated in Germany. For a time it looked as though a Junction of the 
feudal and reforming opposition would be effected, bringing with 
it a return to the evil conditions of Henry IV’s reign. 

In these circumstances Henry redoubled his efforts to come to 
terms with the Church, but for many months without positive 
results. * The pope, fearing a repetition of the violent measures of 
nil, refused a conference, and when Henry appeared in.Italy in 
1 1 16, fled to a safe refuge with the Normans. Paschal II’s death in 
1118, fer fixim bringing about improved relations, resulted in a 
deterioration, for Henry, having failed in an attempt to lay hands on 
the new pontiff, Gelasius II, set up an anti-pope, and was promptly 
excommunicated; while Gelasius sought refuge first in southern 
Italy and then in France, where he died in 1 1 19. He was succeeded by 
the Archbishop of Vienne who had first excommunicated Henry in 
ni2, and whose first act as pope, under the tide Calixtus II, was to 
renew the excommunication. But an attempt, in a synod at Rheims 
in 1 1 19 to renew the unqualified condemnation of lay investiture, 
faded in face of opposition from both clergy and laity, » and Calixtus 
was forced to the realization dut some form of compromise was un- 
avoidable. Henry also, by now fully conscious of the measure of his 
peril, was ready to make his peace with both princes and pope. The 

1 'Ncm cMsat Icgattoncs sabsfactotm ad apostolicam «dem . . . dcstinare, quas tanien 
comtat tidnitnc profeeme,' says Elckehard in Iw account of Ae events of 1117. 

' Schaitia^, op, cit., 78«So. 
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papal seatenjce of excommunication ftad been proclaimed by legates 
at synods at Cologne and FritTlar in May 1119, and there were 
rumours of an imminent meeting of the princes with the intention of 
deposing the king. This threat, recalling vtith all vividness the evil 
days of 1076, was decisive and Henry placed himself without reserve 
in the hands of the princes, promising to obey their decisions in 
matters both of Church and or State. In Germany he gave orders for 
each and every individual to be restored to his ‘rights’ and properties, ^ 
and in return he received an assurance from the princes that, in the 
settlement -with the Church, they would firmly maintain the honour 
of the emperor.* 

Thus the settlement between Church and State, when it came about, 
was the work of the princes, standing like a third power in an inde- 
pendent position between king and pope. A commission of twelve 
princes, chosen equally from both parties, was appointed to prepare 
the terms of settlement, and at the council of Wurzburg in 1121 
Henry had to agree to set aside his own wishes and abide by their 
decision. The princes, observing their earher promise, gave solid 
support to the emperor’s claims in the negotiations which now began 
with the Holy See; but the whole course of proceedings is evidence 
of the distance affairs in Germany had travelled since the beginning 
of Henry IV’s reign. The princes, deciding high pohey, were now 
manifestly the masters. Nevertheless, the evident unity of sentiment 
within Germany was impressive, and doubtless contributed towards 
producing a conciliatory attitude in Rome. Calixtus sent word to 
Henry that his intention was not to diminish but to enhance the 
honour of the empire, and a further council was held at Worms, at 
which, on September 23rd, 1122, agreement was reached. Henry 
agreed to renounce the traditional investiture with ring and staff — a 
form of investiture which through age-old tradition implied con- 
ferment of the ecclesiastical office— but in exchange the pope 
recognized his right to confet the regalia by investiture with the 
sceptre.* This latter investiture was to take place before consecra- 

* 'Unicuioue pet totum tegnnm suit rebus spoEato propria concedi praecepit’ On the 
tsnw4^ aigraficance of this concession cf. below, p. ij$. 

* ethm, quod eedesia advenus inpentorem et tegoum de investituris causatur, 

d^o et dne thtmlatione olaboiate isitendunt, ut in hoc tegnum honorem suum 
I Wpit' Gtrm. Md., Cofttt., I, ijS). 

f gttejniM ww made to define the rtgalit, piobably dehbentely tn order to avoid 
gnmdw of discord (fichamagl, laS); but cf. i^bal It’s earlier definition, above, p. tag. 
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tion, dius ensuring that the elected prelate should not enter into Ids 
duties until he had sworn homage and fealty to the king. In addition, 
Henry obtained die valuable concession that elections in Germany 
should be carried out in his presence, thus enabling him to bring due 
influence to bear. Royal control over the German church was, 
therefore, substantially maintained. In Italy and Burgundy, on the 
contrary, Henry’s concessions were more far-reaching. Here no 
form of election in the king’s presence was granted, and the king 
agreed that the bishops should be consecrated (thus receiving full 
administrative control rfver their dioceses) before the grant of 
regalia, which were to be conferred within six months of consecra- 
tion. This difference reflected the decline of royal power in Italy, 
where the civil wars had already de facto deprived the king of control 
over the Lombard episcopacy. Even so, it is surprising diat Henry 
was willing to grant formal recognition to this revolutionary change; 
but die explanation was in all probability his acquisition, in iii6, of 
the Matildine lands, which provided an alternative foundation for 
royal power in Italy. Here, if properly used, was a basis for royal 
power far more stable and assured than the doubtful loyalty of the 
Lombard bishops, whose position as instruments of the monarchy 
was assailed not only by the currents of ecclesiastical reform but also 
by the rise of the communes, which were already disputing episcopal 
control of the Lombard cities. 

The Concordat of Worms was no final setdement of the conflict of 
Church and State; for no formal agreement could dispose of the 
insoluble problems arising firom the two-fold loyalties of the bishops 
and prelates. Moreover, the papal concessions, which were ad- 
mittedly far-reaching, were hotiy criticked by reforming circles when 
the agreement was published at the Lateran Council in 1123, and 
were only accepted after it had been pointed out that there was no 
question of approving the disputed points, but only of tolerating 
them for the sake of peace. It was, furthermore, a fact that, whereas 
Henry V’s concessions were granted to the Church in perpetuity, 
Calistus’ charter was addressed to Hemy V alone; and whatever the 
reasons for this divergence may have been,' there is no doubt that 
it enabled the Church to maintain that the concession of election in 

‘ It was already evident by iiia diat 'die old pro-imperial and German clergy in Italy had 
become wholly disced during the long conflict’; cf. 'Ilionipson, op. cit,, 154. 

* They are discussed in Meitatval Germany, 1 (igj 8), 98-101. 
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the king’s presence— wHcK was the main source of contention — 
was only a personal concession to Henry, winch did not extend to his 
successors. Already as early as 1125, at the election of Henry V’s 
successor, Lothar II, this view emerged as a serious political argu- 
ment. Nevertheless these facts should not blmd us to the importance 
of the Concordat of 1122, which — as contemporaries were well 
aware* — did at long last introduce an atmosphere of peace and 
concord. After fifty years of struggle, emperor and pope had at 
length discovered a practical mo Jus vivendi. Although many points 
were held over for the future, a breathing-space had been secured in 
which to review and repair the damage of half-a-century of civil 
strife. The world-shaking issues over which Gregory VII and Henry 
IV had fought intransigcntly were for the moment appeased. But 
the cost in Germany and throughout the empire was immense. The 
power of the monarchy had been shaken to its foundations. Peace 
had been restored between regnum and sacerdothim\ but to restore peace 
and order and government in Germany was another question. Here, 
in spite of Henry IV’s life-long struggle for his inheritance, the old 
order had passed beyond recall. In the welter of war and rapine and 
confusion, Germany had passed over into a new age; it had under- 
gone a revolution, which left its marks for all time on German 
history. 


^ ' Annotate sufficiat’, writet Ekkehitti of Auta, ‘pacem fiimisaimam et ab omnibus nmvet- 
salem . , . institutam, regalia vcl fiscalia legno, ecclesiasnca ecclesus . . . adiudicatam esse . . 
‘locRdibile memoratu est, qnam . . . pro pace et concordia . . . certatum sir.’ 
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THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTITURE CONTEST 

I 

T he Investiture Contest resulted in a fundamental cliange in 
the balance of political power in Germany. The attempt of 
the Salian dynasty, relying on new methods and instruments 
of government, to establish a strong monarchy was wrecked. The 
aristocracy, whose power had seemed for a period to be waning, 
exploited the long struggle between Church and State to realErm 
its position. Hence tlie real victor was neither king nor pope, but 
rather the estate of princes. After the accession of Henry V in iro6, 
the princes were the preponderating power in Germany. Nor was 
this aristocratic predominance merely the temporary consequence 
of the shattering blows inflicted on the monarchy in the struggle 
with the Church. Not content with challenging and attacking the 
power of the Salian monarchy, the aristocracy exploited the anarchy 
and unrest of the period after 1076 to remodel German society and 
institutions on lines whidi ensured the maintenance of its own 
political prerogatives; the strength of its position lay in the fact that 
it was based not simply on a momentary shift in the balance of 
political forces, but was also rooted in profound social and constitu- 
tional changes. It took advantage of the stress of civil war and the 
dissolution of old social classes to strengthen its hold by reducing 
large elements of the population to dependence. It multiplied its 
clients and affirmed its control by deft exploitation of the bonds of 
feudalism. It used the pretext that for thirty years, feom 1076 to 
1106, there was no lawful, universally recognized German king as 
an excuse for exercising powers of government without royal assent 
and for extending the powers it was already exercising. In place of 
the Salian system of government, tshich it had wrecked, it built up 
on its own initiative a new affininisttative system in which the 
traditional rights of the monarchy were disregardfld. By iroti 
German society had undergone a revelutionary transformation; 
between the settlement of Wonns in naa and the accession of 
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Frederick Barbarossa in 1152 a new social and political structure 
emerged and took shape. 

Tlie first fact on which we must insist is die transformation of 
German society. As a result of the Investiture Contest Germany 
advanced with remarkable speed along the patli leading to feudalism. 
What die ninth century had done for France, transforming French 
society into a feudal society,^ was accomplished in Germany by the 
civil wars durmg the reign of Henry IV. Casdes sprang up every- 
where, and political organization immediately began to evolve 
round the casde. The free society wlndi had been characteristic, 

! )articularly of the Saxon north, passed away. Unsuccessful rebel- 
ion, following on the economic measures of the Salian kings, 
ruined die free peasantry who, at the beginning of Henry IV’s reign, 
had still been numerically the predominant element in Saxon 
society.' In Frisia also and in Thuringia the same process went on, 
while throughout Germany, in die south as wcU as in the north, the 
land was wasted and insecurity, tyranny, poverty and famine 
undermined the social order. Under the stress of die times the 
weaker fireenien, in particular the peasantry, went down to serfdom, 
while the stronger meemen became knights or ministeriales and were 
bound to lugher lords by ties of vassalage and homage. The dis- 
integrating effects of the civil wars drove small nobles to larger ones 
for protection, while odiers, owii^ to the collapse of royal authority, 
lost their direct relationship with and protection by die crown, and 
were reduced to dependence by the strong. 

Simultaneously the campaigns of Henry IV revealed that militarily 
the peasants, who cultivated their oivn fields and fought hghdy- 
armed on foot, were no match for the horsemen of Swabia, Alsace 
and Lorraine, who fought for the king and had already learned 
from France the pruicipTes of feudal warfare. Abbots of reformed 
monasteries, who feared attacks by royalists, or bishops supporting 
the king, who feared the aristocratic allies of the papacy, no longer 
dared to rely on their peasant tenants for military support and were 
driven to recruit trained warriors, whose profession was fighting 
and who were heavily armed. Jhe same result was achieved by the 
spread of castles, and the need for professional troops for garrison 
and casde-guard. Moreover, the small, firee landowner, faced with 
economic ruin as a result of the devastation of civil war, was no 

' C£ atoye, p. 17. * Cf. above, p. 86. 
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longer able to bear die expense of military service. Hence bishops 
and magnates turned increasingly to the ministeriales, who were 
armed and maintained at tlie lord’s expense and employed as knights. 
On all sides there was a pressing demand for knightly ministeriales, 
and many fireemen, to escape bankruptcy and ruin, threw over their 
liberty and entered the ministerial ranks, seeking in this way to 
escape tlie rigours of serfdom. Thus the civil wars completed die 
first phase in the rise and emancipation of the ministerial class. ^ 
Every means was used by die magnates to make entry into die ranks 
of the ministeriales attractive, and the ministerial class rapidly rose in 
the social scale; its separation firom the common body of servile 
dependents^ from whom it had sprung, was completed. The 
ministeriales threw off personal bondage, adopting the slogan: 
‘Dienstmann ist nicht eigen’, secured freedom to leave their lords 
and succeeded in converting their servile tenures into fiefs which 
they organized as manors and on which, as often as not, they built 
diemsdves a casde. One of the most distinguished ministeriales of 
Frederick I's reign, Werner of BoUand, rose so high that he possessed 
seventeen castles and had 1,100 knights in his service. 

Li this way the Investiture Contest reshaped German society. 
The emancipation of the ministeriales constituted the addition of a 
new class to German society, which, in spite of its servile origins, 
was accounted part of the nobility; it was a knighdy class widi a 
place in the feudal hierarchy. By me middle of the twelfth century 
ministeriales were found allying by marriage with noble dynasties, 
succeeding to aristocratic estates and firanduses, and occupying high 
places in church and state which had formerly been the prerogative 
of the nobility. For the dvil wars, which ruined the snm freemen 
and advanced the ministeriales, also broke up the unity of the old 
German aristocracy of Saxon and Sahan times. Many illustrious 
names with a distinguished past disappeared: Otto of Nordheim, 
the leader of the Saxon opposition to Henry IV, was die last of his 
line, and with the death of Magnus Billung in 1106 the series of 
Bihui^ dul^fs of Saxony was extinguished. Other frmilies went 
down in the struggle, losing power and prestige. If one dynasty was 
loyal to the crown and consequently sure of abundant reward, 
family considerations and interests inevitably drove its rivals over 
to the papacy and to the anti-king whom the pope recognized, 

1 Cf. above, pp. 8i sq. For the later history of the mlnisterialu cf, belovr, pp. 3a4-5. 
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wliile some families were divided among dicmselvcs.' Hence many 
noble families divided continuously, and soon, holding little more 
tlian a single castle, were scarcely distinguishable from the knights or 
mmistericilcs with whom eventually they amalgamated. But tliere 
were others which made their fortunes in the wars and from small 
beginnings rose to tlic front rank: among tlie most famous were 
the Hohenstaufen dynasty which first appeared in the limelight in 
1079 when Frederick of Staufen was given the hand of Henry IV’s 
daughter and made duke of Swabia; the house of Supphnburg from 
which sprang the emperor, Lodiar II (1125-1137); die family of 
Zahringen whidi carved out a place for itself in the Black Forest 
and across the Rhine in modem Switzerland; and the Ascanian and 
Wettin dynasties which later made names on the eastern frontier. 
Such families gathered together lands and rights and tenures and 
political power and rose above their fellows, who were compelled to 
recognize their pre-eminence and firequendy to become their vassals. 

Thus die period of the Investiture Contest saw a rapid differentia- 
tion in the ranks of the aristocracy, and a great increase in die 
wealth and power of a few great lords. In a remarkably short space 
of time the relatively simple society of the Ottonian period gave 
way to a feudal society widi many gradations from the princes, lay 
and ecclesiastical, through the counts to the ministeriaks and simple 
knights. The subordination of man to man, of corait to prince, was 
not accomphshed at one stroke; down into die thirteenth century 
aristocratic famihes survived which had retained dicir independence, 
held aloof from feudal ties, and possessed allodial estates which were 
enclaves in a feudal society; but from the beginning of the twelfth 
century, in marked contrast to previous conditions, German society 
was predominandy feudal. At its head stood the princes whose 
pre-eminence was based no longer simply on great material wealth 
and vast allodial estates, but who represented the new society because 
they had subordinated nobles and freemen and knights by feudal 
ties, and so became political leaders with political powers -over 
counts who hitherto had been direct representatives of the king. 
Throughout Germany, in lay and ecclesiastical territories, we can 
observe the extension of the network of feudal relationships, as the 

^ Two som of Count Bbethstd of Ndlenburg, for example, died fighting for Henry IV 
at the hatdo of tbo thutrut, while the diitd was one of the leading reformers in Swabia; cf. 
HhschiftMedtiiei'al Germany, II, ijs. 
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rising princes strove to bind the nobility to tliemselves by ties of 
vass^age and in particular to extend tlieir control over the whole 
network of counties witliin their spheres of influence. This was the 
poHcy of the Welf dukes in Bavaria in die early years of the twelfth 
century. It was appHed by die Zahringer to the advocacies in the 
Black Forest. It can be followed in western Germany, in Hesse, 
Guelders and Cleves. It was a poHcy no less characteristic of the 
ecclesiastical than of the lay princes. The bishop of Wurzburg was 
the first to raise himself to a ducal position by subjecting all the 
counties in Eastern Franconia to his own authority; and we know 
on the authority of the chronicler, Adam of Bremen, that the 
famous archbishop Adalbert of Bremen, spurred on by the example 
of Wurzburg, set out to do likewise in his own province,^ striving 
at the same time to make the leading nobles his vassals.* Similar 
efforts can, over a period of time, be observed in Mainz and Cologne, 
at Utrecht and Halberstadt, at Munster and Trent and (with less 
success) at Bamberg and Brixen. There were setbacks and fiulures; 
but everywhere, from the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
same current was in motion; everywhere feudalism was exploited 
to secure the forfeiture of counties, the escheat of fiefs, the subjection 
of the nobility and the systematic consohdation of territorial control.* 

The rapid spread of feudalism, wliich diC'dvil wars of Henry IV’s 
reign fostered, was thus one of the main sources of the new power of 
the princes; it enabled tlicm to consolidate their position. But what 
the princes gained, tlie crown lost. The kingship of the Saxons and 
Salians had its foundations in an extensive class of fireemen. The 
county organization, on which royal government was based, was 
essentially an organization of freemen acting at the king’s behest on 
royal business under the representative of .the crown, the count; 
legislation was legislation for a free class, and militarily tiie monarchy 
depended in large degree on the service of fireemen in defence of 
tlie land. The depression of large sections of tiie old free population 

^ Gesta Hmmabuigefi. ecch pent. (ed. Schmeidler), 188: 'Solus erat Wircelmtgetists cpis- 
ropus, qui didtuc in episcopatu suo nemioem habere comoitem; ipse cum teneac onrnes 
comitaCus suae parochiae, ducatum eciam jirovinciae gubecnat episcopus. Cuius aemulationc 
peimotus noster praesul statuit omnes comiiatus, qm in sua dyocesi aliquam lutisdicdonem 
habere videbantui, in potestatem ecclesiae tedigere.' 

* ‘Omnes qui erant in Saxom'a slue in aliis regiouibus dan et magnifici vin adoptaret in 
milites,’ says Adam (ID, 35), 'mulds dando quodtubuit^ ceteris pollicendo quod non habuit’ 

' The territorial l^ory is briefly recapitulated, -with references to the more important 
literature, hy H. Mittds in Medioei'af Germany, tt, 268-376. 
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and the spread of feudalism thus sapped the roots of royal power. 
Feudalism deprived tlie king, except on his own demesnes, of die 
means of direct government. So long as a numerous free class had 
existed, acknowledging no master save the king,' die monardiy had 

i jossessed the means of making its authority felt diroughout die 
and; but the growth of feuddism and the decline of the free 
population meant that the king was excluded from direct inter- 
ference, except where on, the demesne-lands of the crown he himself 
was lord and master. The feudal dependents, great and small, &ee 
and servile, knew but one master: their immediate lord. 

In this way the whole basis of Salian government was shaken to 
its foundations, and the county organization, which had been its 
framework, crumbled. It has already been seen diat die county had 
never finally supplanted more ancient organs of local government, 
which still continued to function,* and that the upper ranks of free 
society, in possession of vast allodial estates, had succeeded in main- 
taining a privileged position outside the ambit of the ordinary 
county administration,* Furthermore, the spread of immunities and 
franchises, to which attention has been drawn, had already before 
the Investiture Contest broken up die territorial unity of counties, 
Gaue and hundreds, while the growth of hereditary succession, 
which can be noted from the reigns of Henry II and Conrad II, had 
weakened royal control of the county organization. All diesc were 
noteworthy trends, but none had progressed so far, by the time of 
the Investiture Contest, as to cause serious alarm to a firmly- 
estabhshed monarchy. After 1075, however, the position was 
different. The confusion, anarchy and lack of a universally recog- 
nized authority, which then prevailed, in conjunction with the 
decline of the fee classes, reinforced the tendencies to disintegration, 
and in the space of a few years the old system of local government 
collapsed. Old administrative units and boundaries disappeared, and 
when after a generation peace was restored to the land, new units of 
government had taken foeir place. During the period when royal 
authority was weak and disputed, the aristocracy had, on its own 
initiative, taken charge and remedied the administrative machine 
in, accordance with its own interests and with the strengtliened 
position whidi it had secured through the spread of feudalism. 

' * Cfi statement of tiiie Swabians under Conrad n quoted above, p. 79. 

• Above, p. JO, • Above, pp. 87-8. 
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A major factor in this process was the rapid spread of castle-build- 
ing, which was a sign and outcome of the unquiet times. In contrast 
to France, where the feudal castles had dominated the land since 
the anarchy of the ninth century, this was a new feature of German 
hfe. Hitherto private casde-btuldh^ had been rigorously repressed, 
and (as in England) any such structures pul up in times or crisis were 
either destroyed or forfeited to the crown. !Wght down to the reign 
of Henry III even the German kings themselves had owned few 
castles, apart feom citadels in towns Idee Goslar and Regensburg 
which were provincial headquarters, and nobles and kings alike 
lived in rambling unfortified manor-houses. With the outbreak of 
civd war the situation was changed, and a spate of casde-building 
set in, as all members of the nobility set about safeguarding their 
independence and their estates against their enemies in the hostile 
camp. These new casdes, which each family raised on its hereditary 
estates, soon dominated the land, and even after the death of Henry 
IV and the formal end of the civil war Henry V was miable to 
suppress them; the process had gone too far. Of Frederick of 
Swabia, the arch-enemy of Lothar H, it was said that he dragged a 
casde at his horse’s tail; he built casdes from Basel to Mainz, while 
later, in the reign of Frederick I, Swabia was studded with the casdes 
of the dukes of Zahringen. 

From the beginning of the twelfth century the casde became not 
merely a strong-point of local defence but a centre of local adminis- 
tration; thenceforward the castdlany or Burgbezirk spread through- 
out Germany. In the Saxon north and, me Bavarian south, in 
ecclesiastical principalities and on the demesne-lands of the monar- 
chy, the Burg became the middle-point of an administrative district, 
a centre from which powers of government were exercised.^ The 
change was illustrated by the fact that the rising families now 
regukrly named themselves after their casdes,* assuming the tide 
of count as an expression of the rank and power they had secured 

1 Many waters have observed this process locally; among the more recent and important 
cf. M. Sandler, Anfinge des bayertschm Lande^urstentum (1937), 143 - 4 , S.. Hddebtand, Der 
Sachsische Stmt Heinrichs des Ldwen (1937). 3 87. H. Niesc, Veruinltung des Reichsgiiles, 22a sijq„ 

H. W. Klewita, Stildien z. territoriniea Bttariekhmg des Bistums Hildesiteim (1932), 29-37, 2nd 
more generally J. Friedrichs, Butg u, territorlale Grafsdu^ien (ipoT^- 

* Thus the Emperor Lothar (1125-1137) was the first of his fifliily officially named after 
the Supplingenbu^. Frederick of Bdien bvult the castle of Stau& about 1077 and was 
thenceforward known as Frederick of Stau&n. The family of Bertold began to call itself 
'von Zahringen’ about rxoo. The examples can, of conise, be muIripUed; cC Medinevat 
CenHany, I, 82 and II, i8r. 
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during tlic troubled period of die civil war. It was from die castle 
that dicir authority was exerted, and in large degree die castle was 
die foundation on which dicir authority was constructed. Unlike 
die counts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, who were local 
representatives of die king, the new counts rose during die civil war 
in opposition to die crown, and their casdes, built where possible on 
allodial land, were the symbol of their independent position. The 
backbone of their position was the allodial demesne, uiefreies Eigen, 
the rich allodial properties which they had possessed since time 
immemorial.^ Here lay the main source of their strength and 
independence. In England, also, at the same period, during tie reign 
of Stephen (1135-1154), there was a spate of castle-brulmng and a 
marked increase in the independence of the baronage; but die 
English barons were feudal dependents, in possession only since the 
Conquest, when they had obtained their fiefs by grants from 
die crown, and Stephen’s successor, Henry 11 , building on these facts, 
had little difficulty in course of time in reasserting lus prerogatives 
as head of the feudal hierarchy. The German aristocracy, on the 
other hand, when they built their casdes on their allodial lands, gave 
expression to the fact that the source of their local power was not 
the crown or governmental functions exercised on bdialf of the 
crown. Beliind their attitude of opposition diere was not merely 
the traditional self-assertion and selfrintcrest of a feudal baronage, 
but the consciousness of a position of authority not derived from 
the king but based on the ancient prerogatives of a privileged class. 
It was no accident that the German aristocracy entered whole- 
heartedly into alliance with the Gregorian church at a time when 
■William II and Henry I of England could rely on the support of the 
English baronage against pap^ pretensions: diey did so in defence 
of their inherited ‘rights’ and their ancient privileges. Hence the 
persistence into the twelfth century of a free and privileged aris- 
tocracy— so free that it was chary even of subordination to the 
crown’ — was an important differentiating feature which, after 1075, 
became a dominant factor in German dwelopment. In France, the 


' ^ C£ above, p. 86. 

’ OfSticho, one of the fonndets of the famous Welf family, the chaiartecistic stoi)t was 
ttdd that he was a prince of 'such distinguished Ebetty’ that he would never submit to anyone's 
'aqdion^ not even (he emperor’s, whatever inducement he was ofiered in return ('erat 
eto^nbertaris priitceps, qui nunquam alicui, nec ipsi imperatori, pro aEquo benefldo se 
si 2 jfidi^,d()nuirio’} Mw. eSrm. Hiii, Strlpl, VI, 764). 
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growth of feudal relationships since die nindi century had set limits 
to the independence of the aristocracy; in England the fact of the 
Norman Conquest had assured the supreme overlordship of the 
king over the whole land; in Germany alone a powerful aristocracy 
persisted which had in large measure avoided the bonds of feudalism 
and possessed immemorial rights deeply embedded in the social 
structure. The feudalism which after 1076 spread dirough Germany 
in a sudden wave from below, stopped short at the crown: in regard 
to those they had subordinated the great noble families rigorously 
enforced feudal subjection, but in regard to the crown they clung 
to tlieir ancient ‘Hberty’ and profited from the unrest of the Investi- 
ture Contest to reject the tight enin g bonds of royal control which 
Henry IV’s early poUcy had foreshadowed. 

The power amassed by the aristocracy between 1076 and 1106 
was thus'a combination of new and old, of feudal and pre-fcudal 
elements, and the immediate task which, exploiting tjie absence of 
a universally recognized royal authority, the great noble families 
and the ecclesiastical princes set themselves, was to weld together 
all rights, fiefs, lands, powers and administrations m their hands, 
regardless of their diverse origins. This, as has been indicated, was 
achieved by attaching such rights and territories to their castles, 
which became fixed points for the administration of territorial dis- 
tricts. ^ Such districts were still often denominated counties, and in 
some instances were the linear descendants of old counties, but in 
the main they were new units, thrown together from fiefs, frag- 
ments of old counties, allodial lands and advocacies over monastic 
properties, all now administered regardless of their origins as 
uniform parts of one territorial complex. The novelty of this 
organization is attested by the fact that, from the very beginning of 
the twelfth century, a new term was employed to denominate the 


^ Summarizing this process, Klcwitz (op. cit., 31) writes: ‘The castles were the ccnticsfrom 
which authority was exercised. From these centres a rigorous administration of the estates 
was possible, and as simultaneously rights of government were attached to the castles, it was 
possible to ‘territorialize* such rights to such a degree that they became ei&ctive even over 
districts with which originally they had not^g to do.’ Cf. also Htsch, MM. d. i. InsMuis, 
XXXV (1914), 76; ‘From the beginning of ^ twelfth century mention of the old Cane 
gradually ceases, and instead the aristocratic dpasdes name themsdves after their family 
castles, which now become focal points for them various rights of government (Herrahrfts- 
gerahtsme). The latter were, however, diverse in character, an agglometadon of count’s 
powers, advocacies, manorial rights and proprietary rights over Chi^ ^perries. The first 
task of the territorial powers was to replace these various tides and rights by a single, uniform 
legal concept.’ 
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^eat lords exercising power in this way: they were described as 
domini teme and their properties were terrae suae. The new title, 
whidi was general in character, did not replace older ones, like 
count or duke, but it comprised them as the more general category. 
Its implication was that all the properties of one lord were now 
regarded as a unit; although of various origins, all together counted 
as his fejrfl. And the corollary was that, very soon, the diverse 
origins of specific rights and properties fell into oblivion, and that 
die territorial lord began to assume new powers and duties needful 
for the better government and greater security of his terra. The 
earliest, called into existence by the turbulence of the times, was the 
guardianship of the public peace and the issue of peace ordinances 
like that which Count Robert of Flanders proclaimed per totam 
terratn suam in iiii; but others followed in due course, cuhninating 
in the right to impose taxation. On the other hand, the very fact 
that such powers were being exercised throughout the whole terri- 
tory was a factor making for territorial cohesion and tending to 
bind together the segments feom which the rising states were 
formed. Thus the whole process went on apace, the essential pre- 
condition being the impotence of the monarchy which, its hands 
tied by the struggle wiui the Church, could neither undertake the 
mtyor tasks of government itself nor prevent the princes from 
undertaking them in their territories wiinout its assent. 

If we look to the origins of the territorial principalities which 
were being formed in this way, it is dear that they had no single 
coot. Their birth was the result not of a slow, inexorable gestation 
of existing institutions, but of the convtilsions of civil war. Wliat 
was determinative was the predse constellation of political forces at 
a particular moment in h istorical development. For this reason it is 
misleading to search among institutions of the deventh century for 
the sources of the powers the princes began to assume at the time 
of the Investiture Contest. The princes used all means at their hands, 
but pre-existing rights and institutions were simply raw material 
and the decisive fector was the will and ability to wdd these hetero- 
geneous elements into a single territorial unit. Among the aristo- 
cratic families which at this period began their rise to power in 
Germany a few —like the counts of Holland, Jiilich, Hainault and 
Bclibant— took their titles from old counties, indicating that the 
was the most, important source of their rights. But this, as 
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we have already seen, was exceptional: die bulk of the new and 
rising families named themselves after their castles, wliich were the 
seats of their power. Nevertheless, it is clear that landed wealth and 
property, although a necessary substratum of power, was in itself 
not enough, and that an essential element was the possession of 
rights of jurisdiction which were used as a bond to hold the whole 
territory together. ^ These were obtained in a variety of ways. 
Some princes, as successors of counts, exercised county jurisdiction. 
Others appear to have secured control of the old popular courts, 
like the Gogerichte of Saxony, which had continued to exercise 
powers of hfe and death in cases of flagrant crime, to have extended 
their spheres of competence and to have raised them to an equality 
widi the higher courts.* But the most important source of jurisdic- 
tion was advocacy over monasteries and monastic lauds. The power 
of the Welfs in Swabia and of the Zahringen in the Black- Forest 
was largely built up from the advocacies in their possession; and 
many other notable dynasties, including the families of Habsburg 
and Hohenlohe, von der Lippe and von Wied, rose in the same way, 
assuming the tide of count at a later date. " The advocacy, as a source 
of rights, was important because, during the period of Henry IV's 
excommunication, it could be exercised on the basis of papal char- 
ters which, disregarding the established claim of the monarchy to 
supervise and control the appointment of these officials, authorized 
the advocate to exercise rights of government over die monastic 
territory. Thus the period of the Investiture Contest saw a wide 
extension of such rights,* and as advocacy was added to advocacy 
the sphere of influence of their possessors grew. Advocacies over 
the new monastic foimdations of me eleventh century were therefore 
a frequent starting-point for the secular princes’ endeavours to 
extend their authority and jurisdiction and build up their territorial 

* Cf. the condusive aigumeots of G. v. Below, Territofhm «. Stadt (and ed., 1933) against 
those historians, like Lampreebt and Sediger, who maintained that tidiness in demesnes 
more important than rights, and that Sac sovereignty of the later princes sprang irorn 
Gtuttdhensdtaft or landed proprietorship. Cf. also Th. Knapp’s authoritative summary, ‘ 2 ui 
Geschichte der Landeshohnt’, Wiirtlemberglsdie Vierteljahnhejtefilr Lmiesgesthithie, XKXVIII 
(1932), 9-H2. 

* Cf. Meistcr, Verf-Gesdt., 185. The complicated question of the origins of the judicial 
authority of the German princes was elucidated hy H. Hitsch, Die Hone GerichisbariieU itn 
deutsdm MilteMter (1922). 

* Other examples arc the Counts of Berg and, Tyrol; cf. v. Below, Vom MUieklie(jatt 
Neuzeit, 27-28. 

* For a lucid analysis of the part played by the advocacy in the political struggles cf. Hitsch 

n Medlaevot Germany, 11 , 131-173. • 
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power. They were particularly important because die monastic 
communities were to tlic fore in the task of cultivating and colon- 
izing barren lands, and opening up the countryside, wliich was 
taking place on a large scale; and thus the area under tlie advocates’ 
control increased and expairded. Families like the Zahringen in the 
Black Forest derived their power almost exclusively from newly- 
colonized land over whicli, as advocates, they exercised political 
rights; for in the period of civil war the king’s ancient monopoly 
of waste and forest land could be disregarded with impunity and 
land acquired by reclamation was treated as allodial property. Thus 
colonization contributed in marked degree to the strengthening of 
tire position of the aristocracy,^ particularly as — instead of being 
scattered and parcelled out, as in the older regions — landed property 
in the newly-settled areas tended to take the shape of great consoli- 
dated demesnes, easily subjected to uniform administration. A 
similar accession of power, and ultimately of wealth, was secured 
by the foundation of towns, like Freiourg-im-Breisgau, which 
Conrad of Zahringen founded in tizo as a central point in the 
territorial principality his family had created through the exercise 
of advocate’s rights over the monasteries and monastic settlements 
of the Black Forest. 

In this way the period of the Investiture Contest saw the establish- 
ment throu^iout Germany of new territorial units, and tliese units 
were the nuclei from whidi were created the principalities of late 
mediaeval Germany. Hence the development whicn m the fore- 
going we have attempted to sketch constituted a momentous step 
forward in Grerman history. Many generations were to pass befqre 
the principalities took shape and the pnnees estabUshed full terri- 
torial control, but already at the beginning of the twelfth century 
the great aristoCTatic families were mountuig the path which led to 
territorial sovereignty. The powers asserted by the princes under 
Henry IV were the basis of uieir later Landeshoheit, and it was the 
Investiture Contest with its revolutionary social changes which gave 
them the opportunity to assert and consohdate these powers. This, 
in the final analysis, was the outstanding contribution of the Investi- 
ture Contest to Germany’s future: in the civil wars which it loosed 
wejiave to seek the beginnings of the territorid disunity, of the 


!(d^yer. Ausbildung der Gnindlagea des modemen- deutscheti Staates im hohen 
to*, 2leiUchr*t CL& 473-4* 477-3. 
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fantastic map of German partiailarisni and of the unlimited sover- 
eignty of the princes, whicli were the curses of German history from 
the fourteenm to the nineteenth centuries and wliida, indurated 
through long generations, have perhaps not been entirely obliterated 
even to-day. 


n 

The same process of the loosening of the bonds of royal govern- 
ment whidi took place in Germany between 1076 and 1122 occuried 
also in the other imperial territories, in Burgundy and Italy. In 
northern Burgundy, where imperial control had always been loose 
and intermittent, the favourable situation was exploited by the local 
prmces to establish their territorial power, whue in the soudi, in 
the counties of Provence and Forcalquier, tlie progressive weakening 
of government opened the way for the intervention of foreign 
powers, in the first place Aragon (from 1108) and then France and 
England. ‘ This process marked a momentous diange in tlie Euro- 
pean political situation; for just as the acquisition of Burgmidy by 
Germany had put an end to the instability of die nintli and tenth 
centuries,* so the gradual dissolution of imperial control in the 
borderlands overthrew the whole established European balance of 
power and ushered in a new period of international anarchy and 
wars of aggression." This change, however, only gradually made 
itself felt; and it was in Italy, rather than in Burgundy, mat die 
revolutionary consequences of the Investiture Contest were first 
apparent. Politically of first importance was the consoUdation of 
Norman power in Sidly and southern Italy, which owed its rapid 
progress to exploitation of the needs of die papacy for alHes against 
the empire. The rise of a great power, hostile and aggressive, on 
the southern flank of the empire was a second radical alteration in 
the international situation, as disturbing of die existing order as the 
beginnings of foreign intervention in Burgundy; it diverted im- 
perial energies to the south, created a grave new preoccupation and 
betokened a permanent weakening of the imperial position in 

^ Cf. R, Griescr, Das Arelat in der europaischen Palitik (192$}, i j-i8j P. Fournier, Lt foyailm 
d’ Arles et de Vienne (1891), 1 sqq. *• 

* Cf. above, p. 54. * 

* This cardmh point was findy perceived as early as l80a by Hcker, fltoffrr/ieikii/sJwiTtW 

in semen universalen «. nallonalen Beziehnngen, 75. ♦ . 1 
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Europe. 1 But tlie rise of Norman Sicily was only one of tlie ways 
in wnidi the period of die Invesdture Contest reshaped the politied 
system of Italy. In addition, it brought radical diangcs in die whole 
social and political structure of Lombardy and Tuscany. These 
changes must be briefly examined because, for a century after 1154, 
the destinies of Germany and Italy were so intricately interwoven 
diat, without some knowledge of die Itahao situation resulting from 
the Investiture Contest, it is impossible to understand the history of 
the Hohenstaufen empire, or the policy and endeavours, the diffi- 
culties and ultimately die failure of the Hohenstaufen emperors. 

The revolutionary forces released by the Eivestiture Contest had 
freer play and greater scope in Italy than in Germany because die 
powers of the imperial government in Italy had already been 
weakened in the eleventh century, at the very time whai in Ger- 
many the Salians were strengthening their administration.* But in 
Italy the social forces at play were different. Except for Conrad II, 
the emperors of the eleventh century had rehed in the main on the 
support of the bishops — especially of the Lombard bishops — whose 
power was in the towns, and had helped them by privileges to 
extend their power into die neighbouring countryside. In Italy, 
therefore, the struggle centred round die powers of the bishops and 
their control of the cities. As early as 1035-1036 opposition to the 
bishops on the part of the lesser nobility led to open mirest and to 
the formation of coniurationes of knights and vavasours to withstand 
episcopal depredations and excesses by united action. These coniura- 
tiones, associations of knights to limit the powers of their episcopal 
overlords, or of peasants to control their commons and pastures, 
were the roots from which sprang the Italian communes. Thus the 
Italian communal movement, which was eventually to destroy feudal 
society in Italy, started from the heart of die old manorial atid feudal 
organization. It was not a movement of the commercial middle 
classes, which were stiU at the turn of the edevaith and twelfth cen- 
turies mihtarily, pohtikally and perhaps even economically insignifi- 
cant, but a feudal and agrarian movement. There were rural as well 
as city communes, and the ptiiriary objects of the early coniurationes 
were defence of rural properties, free exercise of rights of ownership, 

KietiMt, Die Atffimge des europalschen Slaalensystems im spaleren Mtttehlter (i936}> a; 

MadMoUdk ver deit Kreuxzi^ett (193s). 
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freedom from feudal burdens and. resistance to die greater nobles, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, marquesses or bishops. But die struggle 
centred in me cities because in Italy die cities, the residences of counts 
and bishops, were tlic scats of government. Hence die feudal aris- 
tocracy began to enter the cities, although still retaining dieir casdes 
and estates, some to enter into the political and religious movements 
which offered an opportunity for a strong man to make his fortune, 
some to mfluence the election of the bishop whose vassals in great 
part they were, some to exert a voice in the bishop’s court and 
household. Thus in die first phase, during the century between 
HemyUrs death in 1056 and the first appearance of Frederick Bar- 
barossa in Italy in 1154, the struggle was an aristocratic struggle 
against the bishops, a struggle by the aristocracy to get control of die 
bishop’s curia, and to exerdse the powers of government in the 
bishop’s place. It was for this purpose that most communes were 
formed, and the further question, what faction was to dominate 
within the commune — patridate ox popoto, feudal or commercial 
interests — only arose at a later stage. The first step was the establish- 
nient of a firm sworn assodation of episcopal vassals capable of 
taking over the actual exercise of powers nominally vested in the 
bishop. 

The importance of die Investiture Contest in this process lay in 
the stimulus which it provided by weakening the bonds of govern- 
ment. After the withdrawal of Henry IV from Italy in 1097, im- 
perial administration was virtually eliminated for half a century and 
Italy entered upon a period of spontaneous development. Earlier 
the dties had profited from the conflict of empire and p^acy to 
wrest concessions and privileges from both parties. But the most 
important, factor of all was Gregory VII’s attack on the Lombard 
bimops and the recognition which, at Milan and elsewhere, he 
accorded to the feudal opposition. The papal attack on the Lombard 
bishops and on the German monarchy, which was their support, 
shook the bishops’ control of the cities and fiivoured the den^ds 
of the vassals against their lords; by weakening the episcopacy, it 
created the preconditions for a sudden outburst of communal 
activity, which enabled the communes to take over the bishops’ 
position within the cities and usutp the powers which hitherto 
the bishops had exercised. In Tuscany, wh^e the ruling house of 
Canossa was pro-papal in politics, the communes sought — though 
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with markedly less success — to adiieve the same result by opposite 
means. Unable, like he cities ofLombardy, to win greater freedom 
by allying wih the papacy J^ainst their overlord, because that over- 
lord was a main supporter of papal power, the Tuscan commmiities 
entered instead into alliance witli the empire, obtaining by royal grant 
the very liberties which tlie Lombard communes were seeking by 
opposition to he crown. Thus Pisa, whidi had suffered oppression 
by viscounts appointed by the marquesses of Tuscany, sought and 
obtained wide privileges from Henry IV in io8i, and immediately 
afterwards, in 1085 and 1094, here is mention of ‘consuls’, he chosen 
representatives of he commune, who share in administration wih 
he viscount who is now he nominee not of he house of Canossa 
but of he king. Furher noth, in Emiha, Bologna swung from one 
side to he omer, securing charters and privileges from kings and 
popes as expediency hetated, but all he time increasing its liberties 
at he expense of its overlord, the patriarch of Ravemia, In Milan 
he long conflict between he archbishop and he pope resulted in a 
rapid extension of membership of he archiepiscopal curia. The 
archbishop, needing all he support he could get, called in repre- 
sentatives not only of he capltanei (or great nobles) but also of he 
uassi (or vavasours) and of he negotiatores; and for a period these 
concessions satisfiea he citizens. The representatives of he hree 
orders were content, for he moment, to share in arcliiepiscopal 
government, and he consuls were expressly described as archi- 
episcopal officials, consides archiepkeopi. But dependence on he 
ardibishop was soon loosened. As early as 1097 here is mention of 
proceedings ‘in consulatu Mediolensimn civium’, implying hat tlie 
consuls are he rmresentatives of he citizens, and already in he first 
part of he twelfh century hey wihdrew from he ardjiepiscopal 
household into an official residence of heir own. A furher sign that 
hey were becoming he centre of gravity of he Milanese constitu- 
tion was the increased complexity of organization. The number of 
consuls was doubled, and side by side wih the College of Consuls 
of he Commune here appeared he College of Consuls of Justice, 
which kter again split into two bodies. When he vahdity of any 
oher courts man he communal courts was denied, he process was 
copjpleted; he commune, which had originally been a voluntary 
sworn association, imposed its auhority by force on all he inhabi- 
tote 0^ he dty and he surrounding district. 
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The three main steps in the rise of die comnumes were therefore 
die formation of a permanent association, the extension of its 
audiority (by compelling outsiders to join or submit) to cover the 
whole city and adjacent territory, and the establishment of the 
responsibility of the consuls (who in the early stages had a dual 
position as representatives of the vassals and advisers of die bishop) 
to the community. In Genoa, for example, an oadi was imposed 
on the consuls in 1143 to do nothing without the consent of the 
municipal coundl. But if the dual responsibihty of the consuls was 
only gradually resolved into a single responsibihty to the city, the 
establishment of consuls was nevertheless from the beginning a sign 
of the emergence of a communal organization and of me determina- 
tion of the communes to setde the problem of their relations with 
their episcopal or secular overlords. It is, therefore, noteworthy that 
consuls appear everywhere during the period of the Investiture Con- 
test, as a result of the shifting of power which the Investiture Con- 
test brought about. We know of consuls at Milan by 1097, at Lucca 
by 1080, at Pisa by 1084, at Asti by 1093, Pavia by 1105, at Genoa 
by 1099. at Arezzo by 1098, at Florence by 1138 (but probably 
already after the death of the countess Matilda in 1115), at Bologna 
by 1123, at Siena by 1125, at Brescia by 1127, at Cremona in the 
same year, while the commime of Venice is first mentioned m 1143. 
What is important is not the precise dates — these may, in many 
cases, be due to the fortuitous survival of evidence — but the wide- 
spread appearance of similar institutions within a brief period of 
time. It IS this general similarity of development in cities of widely 
varied history and environment, and pursuing divergent interests 
and modes of life, which best indicates that all, whatever their pre- 
vious history, were struck simultaneously by one great force; the 
force released by the Investiture Contest. After the death of Henry 
III Italy underwent a century of independent development which 
irretrievably altered the political balance. Anew power had leapt into 
the saddle during the £fty years of conflict, which loosened the shaddes 
which had hitherto held it back. The result of the Investiture Contest 
in Italy was the transfer of power from the bishops to the commxmes. 

This change directly affected die German monarchy, which until 
and even after 1073 had looked to the bishops to bear the burden of 
government. There could, after the Investiture Contest, be no ques- 
tion of putting the dock back; the bishops’ powers definitely could 
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not be reconstituted. On die odicr hand, a new balance of forces 
had to be found, not least of all because the struggles of the com- 
munes for self-assertion, coupled with the long absence of cfEcctivc 
royal intervention, had reduced Italy to a state of cliaos, in wliich 
every local power was straining to secure independence and fighting 
its neighbours. From end to end of Lombardy, tliere was rivalry, 
violence, confusion, oppression of small communes by great and of 
idle countryside by the towns. According to Otto of Freising, the 
marquess of Montferrat was almost the only nobleman in the north 
who had succeeded in escaping the domination of the cities. There 
were pitiful complaints from Como and Lodi, which had been 
forced to accept !^lanese rule and were being rudilessly exploited 
by Milan. ‘Almost the whole country pertains to die cities', wrote 
Otto of Freising, ‘each of which forces the inliabitants of its territory 
to submit to its sway, and there is hardly a man of rank or importance 
who docs not recognize his city’s audiority. They surpass all other 
cities of the world in riches and power, and the long absence of the 
ruler across die Alps has contributed to their independence.’ ‘ If such 
was the position in Lombardy, it was no better in Tuscany. In the 
days of Conrad III (1138-1152), who neverset footinitaly, die abbot 
of Cluny, despairing of German help, implored Roger of Sicily to 
incorporate the province in his kii^dom and restore order. ‘Cities, 
town^ps, villages, roads and even churches’, he wrote, ‘are given 
over to robbers and murderers; pilgrims and clergy, even arch- 
bishops and patriarchs, are robbed and plundered and left to die by 
the roadside. Yet all these crimes and evils would cease, if only the 
sword of royal justice were wielded. . , 

Such were the results of the Investiture Contest m Italy, as they 
faced Frederick Barbarossa when he crossed the Alps for the first 
time in 1154: on the one hand displacement of the bisliops by the 
communes, on the other die anarchy of rival powers. The communes 
had exploited the period of anarchy, when royal govermnent could 
not intervene, to assume de facto powers, and a complete revolution 
in the political conditions of norm Italy had taken place with results 
no less far-reaching than the simultaneous change in die balance of 
political forces in Germany, In both countries, me Investiture Con- 
test, by dissolving the old society, set the German monarchy a new 

' ‘ Cf. Otto of Fteising, Gesta PrMci, H 13-15. 

* CX the lemvkable letter in Migne, Patrohgia ktina, CLXXXDC, 1 . iv, no. 37. 
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task: a task of reconstruction and reorganization. In Germany a new 
society, feudal and aristocratic, had arisen; in Italy a society of power- 
ful urban communes. The task facing the monarchy, bom nordi and 
south of die Alps, was to reduce the new society to order, to co- 
ordinate its many forces and to find a new balance. It was a difiicult 
task for a monarchy whose foundations had been shaken, and little 
progress was achieved under Henry V’s two successors, Lothar II 
(1125-1137) and Conrad III (1138-1152); but it was undertaken widi 
courage and determination, both in Italy and in Germany, by the 
great emperor of the twelfth century, Frederick Barbarossa. 

HI 

In Italy the consequences of the change in the political balance of 
power did not become fully evident imtirprederick I intervened in 
1154. In Germany, on the other hand, the results were seen from 
the moment when Henry V took over after his father’s death in 
1106, and during his reign and that of his two successors it looked as 
though the crown had become the plaything of tlie aristocracy. 
Henry V, Lothar II and Conrad III each tried in his own way to 
revive the power of the monarchy; but the hands of all three were 
tied by the circumstances in which they had secured possession of 
the crown, and the result of the long generation between 1106 and 
115a was to emphasize, rather than to weaken, the aristocratic 
character and aristocratic tendencies which die German constitution 
had assumed as a result of the Investiture Contest. 

When Henry V broke away from his father and raised the standard 
of rebellion in 1105, he acknowledged the aristocradc character of 
the German constitution, ‘ and throughout his reign he had to 
accommodate himself to the changed balance between monarchy 
and aristocracy which had resulted during the generation following 
die excommunication of Henry IV in 1076. He was only secure on 
his throne when he accepted aristocratic tutelage, placed himself at 
the head of the aristocracy and governed in accordance with 
aristocratic principles and interests, and aU his efforts to assume an 
independent position came to nought. There is no doubt that he 
wished to revive die tried and tested administrative measures of his 
fether,® and in spite of initial dhtrust and hostility he forged con- 

1 C£ above, p. laS, * Cf. above, p. 130, 
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iiexions willi the rising towns firoin winch Henry IV had secured 
invaluable backing against the aristocratic opposition. ^ He attempted 
also, both before and after tlie Concordat of Worms, to restore the 
bonds between the monarchy and the Rcichshirche^; but the clergy, 
who for generations had been a firm pdlar of die monarchy, were 
divided and could no longer be relied upon for ungrudging support. 
Their loyalties were undermined by die current of novel ideas 
released by the Reform Movement, while material interests threw 
many bishops — now intent on building territorial principalities — 
on to the side of the feudatories. In particular, the archbishop of 
Mainz, who had long claimed and exercised the right to consecrate 
the king, sought to establish himself as kingmaker and to govern the 
destinies of the kingdom, hi short, the legacy of independent rights 
and indefeasible prerogatives which the Saxon and Salian kings had 
inherited from their Carolingian precurson, had perished in the civil 
wars between 1076 and 1106, and Henry V failed to revive it. His 
kingship was based not on the ancient hereditary rights of the 
monaroiy, but on a contract or engagement entered into with the 
princes, whichleft them the whiphand. This contractual basis of the 
monarchy was expressed by the archbishop of Mainz when, in 1 106, he 
handed over die royalinsignia to Henry V: ‘If tliou art not a just ruler 
and a protector of die church of God', he said, ‘may that befall thee 
which befell thy father!’’ In these circumstances the aristocracy was, 
after nod, thepredominantpowerinGcrmany.it seized the opportun- 
ity on Henry V’s death in 1 125 to demonstrate by a change or dynasty 
its predominance within the state, and both Lotharll (ii2s~ii37) and 
Conrad III (1138-1152) ruled as nominees of aristocratic factions. 

The elections of 1125 and 1138 revealed in a flash the new situa- 
tion. The defeat on both occasions of the principle of hereditary 
succession, with all its iniplications, was a triumph for the principles 
enunciated^gainst Henry IV and the Salian dynasty at the election 
of Rudolf of Rheinfdden in 1077 when the anti-king had been 
forced to forswear any daim to hereditary right or to the succession 
of his son.* The attack on hereditary monarchy was maintained 

* C£ R.8tig, Butgertum u. S(im< (1928), 9. 

* C£ below, p. 160. ' 

* Germ. Hist., ScHpU, HI, no. 

* 'Bjegnum noo. ot pioprium. sed pro dispeosatione dbi cceditom leputaos, omne baeie- 
ditaHmn. jus ia eo tepucbavit et vel fiUo guo le boc adaptatnrom foie peiutus abnegavit; 
luaditime ia aibittio priodpum esse decenuns, \it post mottom eius libete noa magis wmi 

s dps quaiaalimaeUgetenc.’ Cf. F.Joachimsen in. AfedieevalGermm)', 11(1938^124. 
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when, after Rudolf’s death in io8o, a proposal to set up Henry 
IV’s son, Conrad, in his father’s place was defeated by the ridicule of 
Otto of Nordheim.^ ’But there was more involved in the proceed- 
ings of 1077 than the issue of hereditary or elective monarcliy. By 
setting aside the principle of heredity the princes secured the 
opportunity to make election dependent on the fulfilling of con- 
ditions and the granting of pledges; and before they would recognize 
Rudolf as king a strong party demanded an undertaking to remedy 
their individuS grievances. • This also was a precedent not forgotten 
in subsequent years. Henry V had to promise the Saxons, before 
they did homage in 1106, that every individual should receive 
justice at his hands;' and again in 1119 — bowing before the gatlier- 
ing storm — he renewed his promise in even more specific terms 
for the whole realm.* The corollary of election, in short, was 
recognition of the established rights of individual feudatories, and 
therewith a renunciation of the evolution of monarchical rights in 
the direction of strong administration, which was to be the founda- 
tion of English government in the twelfth century. 

All the consequences of the arts and mentality of 1077 became 
evident after the death of Henry V witliout direct heirs in 1125. 
Henry’s last act was to designate his nephew, Frederick of Swabia, 
the eldest son of his sister, Agnes, as bis successor, making over to 
him his properties; but this designation was deliberately set aside in 
order to demonstrate once and for all the strength of the elective 
principles for which the Church had fought since Gregory VII’s days. 
The leader of the opposition to the hereditary claims of the Sahan 
house was Archbishop Adalbert of Mainz, who was resolved that the 
freedom of the Church and the integrity of the rights of the princes 
should prevail; and his first act, in the summons which he issued to 
the princes, clerical and secular, was to recall ‘the oppressions under 

^ T have seen bad calves,’ he said, ‘faced fiam bad bulls; thecefoce I want oeither the sou nor 
the father’ (Btuno, De belh Saxonica, cap. 125). 

* Bruno, De hello Saxonho, cap. 91; 'cum singuh debeient eum tegem laudare, quldam, 
voluecunt aliquas condittones interponere, ue hac lege eum super se levarent regem, quatmus 
stbi de suis iniutiis spedahtec pronutteret satisfacdonem. Otto namque dux nou perns volebat 
eum sibi regem constttaere, nisi promittetet honoiem sibi insuste ablatum lesutuece. Sic et 
ahi rnidd suas siognlaces causas intcrponimt, quas ut ille se cotrectunim promittetet volunt.' 
—They were chedeed by the papal legate who showed that for a candidate to malts promises 
to individuals was equivalent to the sin of simony; but the attitude of mind persisted and 
coloured subsequent events, 

’‘Ut omnibus iustum indiaum Eidat’; c£ Degener, MUt. d. bsierr. hutiluts, 

XIV (1939), 132-3, 13fi, 

‘ Cf. above, p. 132, n. i. 
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which the whole realm had laboured' and to urge die electors to 
substitute a king under whom there should be no such ‘yoke of 
servitude’. That, in veiled language, was a call to set aside hereditary 
principles and to reject Frederick of Swabia who had been a loyal 
supporter and exponent of Sahan policy; and after mudi bargaining 
and negotiation Adalbert achieved his object. Lothar of Saxony, 
the victor of Wdfesliolz and the leading opponent of Henry V, 
was elected. But that was only a first step. Having elected Lothar, 
who was in effect little more than the last of die anti-kings set up 
against die legitimate dynasty,^ die princes went on to discuss 
‘what rights the crown ought to possess’ ; and the result of the whole 
negotiation was that Adalbert of Mainz, seconded by die papal 
legates, succeeded in whittling away the rights over die German 
churdi conceded to the German king only diree years earlier in the 
Concordat of Worms.* The German princes, on the other hand, 
had every reason to be satisfied with the election of Lothar, whom 
they counted as one of themselves: his succession to the Saxon 
. dudiy on the extinction of die male line of the house of Bihung in 
iio6 had been a triumph for die principle, dear to all feudatories, of 
collateral and female succession to fiefs," and he hunself could there- 
fore be expected — as in fact he did* — to respect their feudal rights. 
Concession^ to Church and nobles, although formally not conditions 
upon wliidi Lothar was elected, were manifesdy an integral part 
of die whole negotiation. 

The whole of Lodiar’s reign was overcast by the shadow of its 
inauspicious beginnings. The open opposition of the Hohenstaufen, 
who set up an anti-long and took up arms in 1127, retaining the 
upper hand until 1130, threw him increasingly under the influence 
of die Church, whose support he was forced to buy by concessions. 
In particular, he was influenced by St. Norbert of Xanten, whom he 


* H. Mitteis, Lehnrecht u. StualfgewaU (1933), 43 Z. 

" The pcoceedings aie described in (he so-^ed Nanutio it ektUotte Lotharli (Mon. Cam. 
Hilt., Script. XII, 510 sqq.). Lothac's two main conpessioni were die succendcc of the nght to 
hold decdons m the king’s presence (election was to be free, 'nec regio mctu extoctam, nec 
ptaesenda nt antea coartatam'), and a waiver of homage from ecclesiastics ('a nuUo tamen 
spiritnaRrim, nt mons erat, homininm vel accepit vel coegit’). — There has been much dis- 
cQsrion of the impheations of these concessions; but even Thompson, a strong partisan of 
Ibthar, admits ‘that Lothar by abandoning the old practice opened die door to papal usurpa- 
tions— usurpations which he could not prevent owing to the fact that at his coronation as 
embetvrhefiiiled to demand the recognition of the former law’ (PaM Germany, itil). 

» CC Thpihpson, op. cit., *36, 333, 

* Cfi-Mittwa, op. Qt,, 433. 
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made archbishop of Magdeburg in 1126. Consequently when, in 
1132, he went to Rome in support of Pope Imioccnt II, he reversed 
the policy of Henry V and recognized the papal claim to tlic Tuscan 
lands of the Countess Matilda, accepting them from Innocent as a 
fief at an annual rent.^ Thus it was possible to claim tliat the 
emperor was a vassal of the pope; and a picture to tins efiect, witli 
an appropriate inscription, was set on the walls of tire Lateral! 
palace.* In Germany, Lothar’s weakness in face of die Hohenstaufen 
forced him to build up a party among the princes, foremost among 
whom were the Zshringer (who were marked out to contest 
Hohenstaufen predominance in Swabia) and Henry the Proud, duke 
of Bavaria, whose influence had been the decisive factor in Lothar’s 
favour in the election of 1125. The alliance between Lothar and 
Henry was cemented in 1127, when the Bavarian duke married 
Lothar’s only daughter and heiress; and with the support of the 
Welfs, Lodiar gradually managed to improve his position. In 1134 
the opposition of the Hohenstaufen was finally broken, and in 1135 
they made their peace. But as Lothar strengthened himself in 
Germany, he became more dangerous to die Church; and when he 
went to Italy for a second time in 1136 to aid Innocent II against die 
Normans, a number of serious clashes demonstrated that he was no 
longer the subservient ally of the papacy. There were clashes also 
between the pope and Henry the Proud of Bavaria, whom Lodiar 
had made marquess of Tuscany, with control of the Matildine 
lands; and when, shortly afterwards, Lodiar fell ill and died on his 
way back to Germany, the hostility of the Church soon became 
manifest. 

Just as, in 1125, Frederick of Swabiahadbeen the obvious successor 
to Henry V, so inii38 Lothar’s son-in-law, Henrythe Proud, was thp 
obvious candidate for the throne. One of Lothar’s last acts had been 
to make him duke of Saxony, and on his deathbed he sent the royal 
insignia to Henry, who was thus designated for the succession. With 
Saxony and Bavaria in Germany, and Tuscany in Italy in his hands, ^ 
he was beyond doubt the richest and strongest of the princes; through 

» The pope’s proprietary rights were fully and expBdtly exppsed in the charter he granted 
to Lothar (Mon. Germ, Hist,, Leges, II, Sa); ‘allodium . . . comlttssae Mathildis, quodu^ue ab 
ea beato Petro constat esse colUtum, vobis conunittiimu . . , atque per anulum investimus, 
ita videlicet tit lOo libras armnti sugulis antus nobis ct nostril successoribus easolvas, et post 
tuum obitum proprietas ad ius et dominium s. Romanae ccclesiae . . . levertatur.^ 

* Otto of Freising, Gesla IQ. lo. It is well known that this dahn culminated lathe breach 
between Pope,Hadiian IV and Frederick I in 1157, 
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Gertrude, liis wife, he had inherited Lothar’s private estates, which 
comprised the properties of tlie two greatest Saxon families of the 
past, wlrile the wi^ domains of Ws own family in Upper Swabia 
were administered by his brother,Welf. Upon these foundations the 
government of Germany might have been stabdiaed and the super- 
structure of a new Germany erected. But as in 1125, so in 1138 the 
Church feared a strong king, and once again a clerical party, sup- 
ported by the papal legate, secured a change of dynasty. Instead of 
Henry of Bavaria, Conrad of Swabia — the self-same Conrad who in 
1127 had been raised is anti-king gainst Lothar — was elected; and 
although there was without doubt a party in Germany which had 
always favoured a return to the legitimate dynasty, ^ this legitimism 
was not the decisive factor. On Ae contrary, far from wishing to 
strengthen die monarchy by a return to hereditary and legitimist 
pnnciplcs, the object of the personalities unmcdiatdy concerned in 
Conrad El’s election, headed by ardibishop Adalbero of Trier, was 
to prevent the emergence of a strong king, who might have revoked 
the concessions wrung from Lothar, 

In this object the clerical and feudal party was successful. Just as 
Lothar had been hampered from 1127 to 1135 by a crippling war 
widi the Hohenstaufen, so Conrad III was faced from 1139 to 1142 — 
and indeed, at intervals rmtil his deadi in 1 1 5 2 — with the inmlacable 
hostility of the Welfs. Hence the rule of die first Hohenstaufen in no 
direction brought a change for the better; rather the country was 
plunged back into the anarchy from which it had, in the last four 
years of Lothar’s reign, seemed gradually to be emerging. 

Not least among me causes of Conrad’s weakness was the fact that 
the twofold change of dynasty, following on the heels of a genera- 
tion of civil war, had shattered the material basis of royal power. 
When seventeen years of civil war ended in 1092 the crown lands 
were reduced to shreds and patches, in particular in north Germany 
where in size and extent they were even more attenuated than at the 
end of the Carolingian period.’ Henry IV himself, like Stephen in 
England, had been compelled to buy partisans by grants out of the 

’Sige^eft; of Gembloux {Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., VI, 386) sd 4 (bat the princes elected 
Cont^ ‘ammofroyalstocdc', because they coiddnottoletatet&domiiuouofakingwithout 
coysil blood in bis veins, 

*C£ above, p. 31 — For what follows cfl Ibompson, Feudal Germany, 353 sqq.. M, 
Sinmniinfe Das deubehe Jfsmlgsput im ii. u 12 Jahrhuniert (1922), 89 sqg., Seidlmayer, Deal- 
scherNfriif. Siti imHodimittelaller, 102 sq., Heusinger, ArMvf. Vrkunienfirsduing, Vm (1923), 
sq.q>> Schmadler, Tranken u. das dealsche Reich Im Mittelalter (1930}, 39, 6a, 
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crown lands to clergy, nobles and ministeriales, thus ruining die whole 
progranune of his early years, and Henry V was quickly forced to 
drop any idea of recovery and revindication. ^ The change of dynasty 
in 1125, carried further the disastrous setback. For two centuries 
crown lands and die king’s private inheritance had remained uni- 
formly administered, in the hands of one dynasty; and it was no easy 
iroblem, in 1125, to disentangle the crown lands, to whidi Lothar 
aid claim, 60m die private estates of the Salian family, which passed 
jy ordinary laws of inlieritance to the Hohenstaufen. The second 
change of dynasty in 1138 complicated the situation still further; for 
Lothar II had assimilated the crown lands which he took over from 
the Salians with his own family properties, and considerable portions 
of them, on his death, passed widi his private inheritance to the 
Welfs, particularly to Henry the Proud who was so powerful that 
Conrad III, when he succeeoed to the throne in 1138, was unable to 
obtain restitution. Moreover, Lothar and the Welfs had gone even 
further and sought not without success to lay hands on die family 
possessions of the Salians in Franconia and central Germany, the true 
heirs to whidi were the Hohenstaufen. Hence Conrad III found the 
material power of the monarchy seriously dimirushed; in particular, 
he had no secure foothold in the nordi which — engrossed in the 
conflict with the Slavs on the eastern border’ — began to go its own 
way. The defeat of Henry V at Welfesholz in 1115, which allowed 
the Saxon duke to disregard the emperor in the conduct of Saxon 
affairs, and Henry V’s subsequent failure in 1123 to enforce the 
appointment of his own nominee in the mardies of Lausitz and 
Mdssen,’ were milestones along this path: thereafter the north 
enjoyed de facto autonomy and the power of the emperor in Saxony 
was undermined. 

The weakening of the material foundations of the monarchy was, 
together with the strengthening of the electoral rights of the princes, 

’ CC above, p. 131. To restoce hii posidoa ia the north Henry V endeavoured to secure the 
ducal lands of Saxony on the deadi of Magnus BiUung in 1106, and (he estates of count 
Udalrich of Weimar in iiia. The latter attempt was the immediate cause of the unrest in 
Saxony leading to Henry’s defeat at the batde of Wdfesholz m ilij; cf. Schmeidler, op. dt., 
16, 

’Below, pp, 260 sqq. 

’ On the deadi of the margrave Henry ofEilenburgin 1123, Henry proposed to grant both 
match«, which were imperial fiefs, to Count Wipreebt of Groitsadi; but Lothar, as duke of 
Saxony, opposed this decision and by force of arms placed Conrad of Wettm m possession, 
of Meissen and Albrecht of Ballenstedt in possession of Eausita and the Ostmark. Henry V, 
unable to intervene, had to accept the fidt accompb. C£ Schmeidler, op. cit., i6. 
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a cardinal feature of the period 1106-1152. All three kings of the 
period sought, each in his own way, to pick up some of the tlireads 
which the Investiture Contest had broken and to re-estabhsh royal 
power in face of the spread of feudal and aristocratic principles; but, 
hampered by material weakness and by the circumstances under 
which they had secured the throne, none achieved lasting success. 
Henry V’s main concern was to restore royal control over the advoc- 
acy which (as we have observed) was one of the main sources of the 
territorial power of the princes; in particular, he sought to forge 
connexions with the reformed monasteries which had been founded 
without royal assent or participation during the Investiture Contest,^ 
A similar policy was pursued by Conrad III who in 1149 secured a 
judgement of the imperial court making the exercise of advocate’s 
rights dependent on royal authorization.* To his reign also can be 
traced the beginnings of the policy — pursued more consistently by 
Frederick Barbarossa — of claiming for the monarchy (to the exclus- 
ion of the nobles and princes) the advocacy over the lands of the 
rapidly increasing Cistercian fottndations.* Lothar, on the other 
hand, who did not inherit the Salian tradition of dose control over 
the German Reichskirche, concentrated his efforts on checking the 
power of the princes by reforms of local administration, creatine the 
new office of Landgraj and the new district known as the Lamgraf- 
schaft for the exercise and consolidation of the rights of the crown. 
It is clear that the intention was to give the Landgraf a position 
equivalent to that of the dukes and princes, but without princely 
rs^, and thus to counteract, by the creation of a new offiaal dass, 
the feudal and hereditary tendendes of the princes, as well as their 
attempts to engross and alienate the local exercise of royal rights.* 
But the dyuastic changes in 1125 and 1138 prevented any continuity 
ofpoUcy, particularly as rulers of sudi widdy different antecedents 
as Henry V, Lothar and Conrad found it impossible to work through 
the same personnel. Lothar in 1125 instantly dismissed ah the exist- 
ing chancery personnel, whose sympathies were doubtless with the 
legitimate heirs of the Salian dynasty; and an equally thorough- 


C£ Et Hindt, Die Ktosierirnmnitat fdt Jem InveslKwstreit (lers), 53-56. 

* Gem, Const., 1 , 181: ‘quod nullos posset causas v«l Utes, que ad advocatotum iw 
\ mdite -ad temuuatc, vel pladta advocade tenete, msi qui banaum de matm tegia 

Xo8 aqq, 

Mit BnUtehuog u. Bedeutung der Sltereu deuUcbeti landgialschafien’, 
)(nii JtirStehi^esch., Gem- Mi., LVIH (1938), 138 sqq. 
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going change of personnel occurred on Conrad’s accession thirteen 
years later. ^ Thus the continuity of personnel which was a 
prerequisite for continuity of policy was lost, and the political 
antitheses of the time undermined the efficiency of the royal organs 
of government. 

hn tdiese circumstances die attempts of the German rulers between 
iio6 and 1152 to reassert the positive functions of the monarchy — 
although of interest as indications of dieir awareness of the needs of 
the situation — lacked the consistency and vigour essential for suc- 
cess, and all attempts to re-establish the principles and framework of 
royal government floundered. Instead their power, such as it was, 
was built on the shifting foundation of an unstable balance among 
the great princes, which ofiered the king at best the prospect of 
asserting himself as primus inter pares. Henry V sought to maintain 
his position by playing off the south against the north German 
princes, the Hohcnstaulai and the Welfs against Lothar of Saxony. 
The result was to strengthen the "Welfs, who held die balance of 
power and for whose support both parries angled. The fact that 
Henry the Proud’s support was the decisive factor in Lothar’s 
favour in the election of 1125 strengthened the Welfs’ position still 
further; and after his marriage with Lothar’s daughter in 1127, 
Henry’s was the decisive voice in the kingdom. Consequendy the 
basis of Conrad Ill’s policy was to build up an anti-W elf party and to 
break Welf predominance. Thus he sought to place Albrecht die 
Bear in possession of Saxony and his own half-brother, Leopold of 
Austria, in possession of Bavari|i, and when, this proved impossible 
attempted a balance of poVer by raising Brandenburg against Saxony 
and Austria against Bavaria. It was a hand-to-moudi policy, which 
shcfwed how far the monarchy had sunk. From 1138 to 1152 Con- 
rad III struggled on from expedient to expedient and from com- 
promise to compromise, widi difficulty keeping his head above 
water but achieving no substantial progress ; the prestige and efiective- 
ness of the monarchy continued to decJinc. > What was necessary was 
reconstruction from the very foundations, and at the same time, 
in place of Conrad’s purely defensive attitude, a determination to 
give the monarchy a positive function and a distinctive mission in 

I C^. Eibcn, Sclunitz-Kallcnbeig «. IU<Uich, Urkuniaikhre, I (1907). 77 Bresshu, 
UrkuiulenMire, I {1889), 35+ sqq. 

® Molt . Ceriti. Hlsln Seripl. XVII, 7d4: 'res publics sub eo Isbc&ctari eoeperst,’ 
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German, society. It was a task wliich only a genius could attempt; 
but sucb a genius was fomid in. Frederick Barbarossa (1152-1190). 
Under him Germany once again slowly rose from the depths into 
which it had been plunged by the Investiture Contest. 


IV 

The contrast between the position of Germany on Henry Ill’s 
death, in 1056 and Frederick Barbarossa’s accession in 1152 was 
radical. The frequent changes of dynasty had undermined the 
prestige of the monarchy, and for Otto of Freising, the biographer 
of Barbarossa, the kingship which under the Salians liad been m 
practice hereditary, was in 1152 an elective dignity, to be conferred 
at the will of die princes. ^ The old pillars of the Salian monardiy 
had gone. The Church was feudalized, die bishops no longer 
implicidy loyal to die crown; the imperial ministeriales, on whom so 
much of Henry IV’s programme had depended, vacillated because of 
the lack of continuity of dynasty and pohey. At die very moment 
when, throughout western Europe, o^er governments were begin- 
ning to aeate new organs of royal administration, the German 
monarchy was thrown back on retrograde administrative practices 
and unable to keep pace. Precisdy when, with the rise of new social 
forces, monar(diy throughout Europe was faced by new tasks, tiic 
German king’s hands were tied; thus, for example, he faded to profit 
(as die Plantagencts profited) from the rising importance of the towns, 
and (lacking die organs of control) was unable to assert exclusive 
guardianship of the public peace. Long before Conrad Ill’s death the 
princes had asserted control over public peace in their own regions, 
and were using the powers which it gave diem to tighten their hold 
over the land. 

Thus, where the tendency before the Investiture Contest had been 
towards consolidation of uniform royal control at the expense of 
T^onahsm and localism, the tendency from the outbreak of the 
struggle between Henry IV and Gregory VII was towards a rapid 
igrowm of local particularism. In part this tendency may have been 
tt^orced by inherent diSetcnces between the main provinces of 

(Sato Friierid, n. i: 'nsm id iuris Romam imperii apex, videlicet non 
I priopapieta descendixe^ ted per prindpum dectioneni legcs creare.* 
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Germany; particularly from the days of Lothar and Conrad 111 , 
when Saxon energies turned cast against the Wends and Slavs, north 
Germany had interests and ambitioas which soutlr Germany did 
not share. But diese diflPcrcnces should not be allowetl to obscure the 
equally evident facttliat die particularism whicli raised its head under 
Henry V, Lodiar and Conrad III was a particularism not of the 
people but of the princes. The old ducliy which, at the beginning 
of the tenth century, had for a period sought its roots in the people, 
had perished; and a new duchy, feudal, dynastic, territorial, had 
taken its place — a duchy wliich conformed neither in boundaries, 
nor in geographical formation, nor in racial composition to tlie old 
regionsu and ‘tribal’ divisions, and which difered only in size but not 
in character from the lesser principalities whidi die rising Jotnitii 
teme were budding. The structure of German government and 
administration, as me Investiture Contest left it, was— like the 
structure of German society — feudal, and die particularism which 
now became a dominant factor was feudal particularism. The 
Investiture Contest set die princes in die saddle. 

This change, besides vitally affecting die relative positions of the 
aristocracy and the monarchy within Germany, inevitably had 
repercussions on Germany’s standing in Europe. German pre- 
dominance, wliich had been undoubted from the days of Otto I to 
those of Henry III, was shattered by the Investiture Contest, and 
under Lodiar and Conrad the impotence of the monardiy lowered 
German prestige and influence still furdicr. In Italy, where Lothar 's 
renunciation of die Matildinc lands had robbed tiie monarcliy of its 
surest foundation, Conrad HI was a nullity; indeed, he counted for 
less than Welf of Bavaria who, pursuing an independent foreign 
policy, entered into direct relations with toe Normans of Sicily and 
accepted subsidies from the king’s enemies to raise up unrest at home. 
The same policy — its earUest manifestations have been seen in the 
case of Godfrey of Lorraine^ — was pursued by princes on the 
western frontier, who exploited their position between France and 
Germany to further their own objects and free themselves from 
royal control.* hi these circumstances German foreign policy from 
iio6 to 1152 had scant success. Under Henry V, who was al l iH by 
marriage with Henry I of England, it was marked by the entangle- 

^ Above, p. 92. 

* Cf. Kienast, Dte deutschen Pursten im Diemte dei Westmeichte, I (X924), 1-41, 
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ment of Germany for the first tinrc in die pcreiniial Anglo-Frcndi 
quarrel, ending in tlie failure of Henry V when in 1124. he attempted 
to lead an army into France in support of die English cause. Under 
Conrad III the outstanding event was German participation and 
leadership in die Second Crusade. But, unlike the First Crusade 
which contributed much to place the leadership of Christendom in 
French hands, the Crusade of 1147-1149 was an inglorious failure, 
and the German monarchy, far horn winning new prestige, was 
implicated in and identified with its unsuccessful outcome. Torn by 
internal dissension, Germany had, from the tune of the First 
Crusade, lost pride of place to Prance, which had forged close Hnks 
with the papacy and was able to use die Church for the spread of 
French culture and French influence. In Germany itself the growing 
internal disunity and lack of a common German sentiment opened the 
door wide to foreign influence; and here also French cliivalry, and 
the literature and culture of French chivalry, penetrated and made 
rapid advances. 

Thus all facets of German life, its mternal order and its external 
relations, were affected by the revolutionary upheavals of the Investi- 
ture Contest. The blows which had been struck at die roots of royal 
power were felt at home and abroad, in Burgundy and Italy as well 
as in Germany. What were the prospects for the future? The con- 
solidation of the aristoaacy was indisputable. But what of the 
monarchy? Was it capable of staging a revival, of reasserting con- 
trol and coping with the new situation? Was the defeat it had 
assuredly suffered decisive and unalterable, or was it capable of 
restoring the balance in its fiivour? These were the questions con- 
fronting Frederick Barbarossa when he succeeded to the throne in 
1152; they were the problems whidi filled his reign and that of his 
son, Henry VI. It is time to see what his answers were and how far 
they solved the problems which had come to a head since that day, 
seventy-seven years earlier, when Henry IV declared war on Pope 
Gregory VII: on his success or failure, at this critical juncture in 
German history, the whole future shape and character of German 
political organiaation depended. 



PART THREE 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
HOHENSTAUFEN EMPIRE 
(1152-1272) 




Chapter 7 


FREDERICK I AND THE NEW IMPERIALISM 
(1152-1190) 

I 

W HEN Frederick I succeeded die weak and hapless Conrad 
in T 1 5a, he was faced, as a result of developments reaching 
back to 1076, with the immeasurable task of bringing 
order and stability into government and society throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire. It was a new task, requiring new 
methods. By dissolving the old soaety, by loosening the old 
foundations, the Investiture Contest not only set the German 
monarchy new problems, but created a new environment whidi 
called imperativdy for a radical change of oudook. The monarchy 
had to forge new links with the new powers which had arisen during 
die Investiture Contest in Italy and Burgundy and Germany; it had, 
above aU dsc, to reconstruct and reorganize, to co-ordinate and to 
balance. In a new world with new horizons it had to establish a new 
hierarchy of government to replace the hierarchy of Ottoman and 
Salian. times which had irretrievably perished. 

It is against this background that the imperial policy of Frederick 
Barbarossa must be placed, if its purposes and what may be called its 
‘ideology’ arc to be judged aright. The task of reconstruction and re- 
organization, which was the bitter legacy of the troubled times of the 
Investiture Contest, was the keystone of Barbarossa’s policy in 
Germany and in Italy alike. When he ascended the throne in 1152, 
every aspect of policy required redefinition. The old relationship 
of Qiuroi and State, of king and bishops, had broken down. A new 
foundation was also needed for the relations of empire and papacy; 
for the reformed papacy would never return to its position under 
Henry HI, while no monarch conscious of his regality could accept 
the subordination Pope Innocent 11 had tried to impose on Lothar II. 
More important, the material fijundations which the German 
monarchy had possessed before 1076 were shattered, and both in 
Germany and Burgundy, where the Investiture Contest had aeated 
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die power of die coiiinmnes, a new basis had to be sought for royal 
power, which took account of die new factors in. the political 
situation, and yet gave the monarchy a chance to assert its position 
at die head of society. Hence the two main aspects of Barbarossa’s 
policy were his attempts to come to terms wilh, German feudalism 
and with die Italian communal movement; in the one case, to define 
the relations of die communes with the imperial government, in the 
other to subordinate to the purposes of government the inchoate 
feudalism which had sprung up in Germany between 1076 and 1152 
and to create an organized and integrated feudal state. Neither of 
these objects, however, could be isolated politically firom two other 
aspects of policy: Frederick’s relations with foreign powers— particu- 
larly with the Normans in southern Italy but increasingly, as time 
passed, wMi France and England — and his relations with the papacy. 
It was the complications due to these factors that forced forward the 
evolution of his policy decade by decade. And yet, as we shall see, 
the basic principles widi which he began liis reign were adhered to 
through dl fluctuations; only die methods by and the spheres in 
whidi tlicy were appUed, changed. For this reason we are justified 
in assuming that, from the beginning of his reign, he followed a 
deliberate plan or programme; and it is the existence of this pro- 
gramme, finely conceived and steadfastly maintained, wliidi is 
Frederick’s tide to rank, equally with Henry II of England and 
Philip Augustus of France, among the great statesmen of liis era. He 
miderstood the requirements of die situation and faced up to them; 
he assessed the potentialities and devised a remedy. 

Although ht^ was left, when Frederick took over in 1152, of the 
old material foimdations of government, there were certain factors 
in his favour; and these he was adept at exploiting. In the first place, 
he profited by the almost universal reaction against the iustmility 
and violence of the two preceding generations. This reaction was 
seen when Conrad III named as successor, not his own infant son, 
whose succession would have opened the door to a long period of 
minority rule, but his nephew, Frederick; for therprinces, instead of op- 
posing gave unanimous approval to this last act of the dying king, and 
the intrigues of the archbishop of Mainz, who hoped by a long^iod 
of minority rule to perpetuate the evil precedents of 1125 and 1138, 
jfound no response. Frederick’s accession was universally desired in 
Goqnany because, akin to the Welfs through his mother and known 
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to have mediated between tliem and Conrad III, he alone was be- 
lieved capable of putting an end to the discords which were rav^ing 
die land.^ In Italy, also, there was a strong reaction against the pre- 
ceding anarchy, whicli hampered trade — already a mainstay of die 
cities —and left the weaker cities at the mercy of tlieir more powerful 
neighbours.* There also — apart perhaps from Milan, which was 
trying ‘bit by bit to reduce Lombardy to subjection' — die majority 
of cities realized that die benefits which Frederick had it in liis power 
to confer on Italy were substantial, and welcomed the prospect of the 
intervention of a superior authority, capable of holding a balance 
between the contending parties. He was also favoured, at die very 
beginning of his reign, by a widespread reaction against the theo- 
aatic system of Gregory VII and me militant policy of the Hilde- 
brandine party. Under the growing influence of the Cistercians, die 
ancient monastic ideal of withdrawal from the world gained ground 
and, by the pontificate of St. Bernard’s pupil, Eugenius IE (1145- 
1153), even speured a foothold within the Roman Curia. St. Bern- 
ard himself, in his treatise De Comidmtione, not only exposed the 
abuses of the papal court, but also protested against the immersion 
of the papacy in secular affairs. 

This new atmosphere was peculiarly favourable to a reassertion of 
the indefeasible rights of the empire; and it is a mark of the new 
spirit pervading Frederick’s policy that when, after the untimely 
death of Pope Anastasius IV in 1154, a nominee of the more in- 
transigent faction among the cardinals succeeded to the papal 
throne, he grasped his opportunity and boldly accepted the challenge 
which the new pope, H^ian IV, threw down. When, at the Diet 
of Besanfon in 1157, the pope’s representative read out a letter from 
Hadrian insinuating — in terms reminiscent of the days of Lothar II* 
— that the imperial crown was a ‘benefice’ conferred by the pope, 
Frederick replied (in words reminiscent of Henry IV) that he held 
his kingdom and his empire from God alone.'* But if Hadrian was 
hoping for a reaction such as had followed Gregory VII’s attack on 
Henry IV in loyti, he was disappointed. Far from sowing discord, 

^ Thu dedie for a settlement emetges very clearly from Otto of Freising’s account of the 
eketiou of 1152; cf. hu Gesta FriMcl (ed. 'Waltz and Sinuon, 1912), II. 2 (pp. Z03-4), 

* Cf. above, p. Ida. 

* Cf. above, p. 157. 

* ‘Ctunque p» electiouem prindpum a solo Deo regnum et imperimn nostrum sit . . . 
^cumque nos imperialem coronam pro benefido a domino oaoa suscenisse divMit.iH-oim* 
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the pope’s action united jhe German princes bchhrd die king in 
defence of imperial rights, and the bishops were equally whole- 
hearted in Frederick’s support.* But it was characteristic of Freder- 
ick, who was a true son of the twelfth century, nurtured in a new 
environment, that he did not rest content to echo Henry IV’s argu- 
ments. Every thesis provokes its antithesis; and the novel pretensions 
of the papacy, asserted first by Gregory VH and developed by 
Innocent H, gave rise, by a natural process of reaction, to a new and 
heightened ideal of royal and imperial power. * Drawing ammuni- 
tion from the arsenal provided by the revived study of Romaix law, 
Barbarossa defended me inalienable rights of the imperial monarchy 
not only (as Henry IV had done) from die writings of the Christian 
fathers but also from the theory and practice of pagan Rome.* Thus, 
confronted by the theocratic pretensions of Hadrian IV, he sought to 
establish a secular foundation for his imperial rights. It was no 
accident that it was precisely in 1157 that the terms sacrum of 
sacratissiimm were first applied to the empire, with the evident 
intention of contrasting the sacrum imperium with the sancta eccksia 
and thus afl&rming the independent equality of the imperial power. 
A second step in me same direction was taken with the canonization 
in 1165 of Charlemagne, whose virmes, sanctifying the imperial 
cause, marked him out for the role of patron saint of the new 
imperialism. But, although Carolingian traditions played a large 
part in Frederick’s ideology, it was no longer as die head of a 
Christian respublica, as rex et sacerdos, that Charlemagne’s name was 
invoked. On the contrary, it was as a conqueror, who had won his 
empire by force of arms, and not as a gift of] the pope or of the 
Roman senate. This standpoint Frederick developed forcefully and 
at length against the Roman aristocracy, which in 1155 offered him 
the imperil throne and therewith its support against the papacy. 
The argument that it was the prerogative of the Roman people to 
make the emperor, was resisted by Frederick with the same firmness 
with which he opposed papal pretensions. Dismissing memories of 
andeut Rome as empty words, long devoid of meaning, he attacked 
the pretensions of the Senate and, in a powerful oration, traced the 
origins of the mediaeval empire to the conquests of Charlemagne 

^TbewliokjtiddenturdatedatlencthintheCcriiiRfifcrM, HI, cap. 8-11. For thebishopa’ 
rcj^ to tbe expottulatiQiu. HI. 17. 

* CliCkepv mi Im in the JMidih 4g« (i939)> no sq;^. 
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and Otto die Great. They had won Rome and Italy by die sword; 
conquest — first Frankish and then German conquest — and (he 
right of conquest was the basis of imperial power; and it was on this 
realistic foundation diat Frederick took his stand. ‘ 

The determination to establish new secular foundations for his 
imperial power, thus breaking away from the dieocratic imperialism 
of the Salians, wliich was no longer powerful enough to withstand 
the counterblasts of the papacy, is a significant indication of the 
‘modernity’ of Frederick’s political outlook. But the pracrical 
importance of the new theories, except in relation to the doctrinal 
controversy with the Church, can easily be exaggerated. It was 
important for Frederick to establish his theoretical independence, 
and in this cause he was prepared to call in Roman law as a vehicle 
of imperialist ideas, useful for traversing the pretensions of the 
papacy. But, beyond this, the part played by Roman law in the 
formulation of Frederick’s policy was negligible, and it would be a 
serious error to seek, as has sometinies been done, the key to Freder- 
ick’s imperial policy in the revival of Roman jurisprudence and in the 
political theories which went with it.’ Not the least interesting 
fcawre of Frederick’s speech to the representatives of the Roman 
senate in 1155 is the scorn which he evinces for the vain, anachro- 
nistic romanticism which sought, in the twelfth century, a revival of 
an obsolete imperialism; and it is characteristic that the same realistic 
arguments he had used gainst the Romans in 1155 were used with 
equal force against the Milanese in 1158.’ Frederick, who was fully 
aware of the havoc caused in Italy by the long absence and neglect 

'You have rdated the andent renown of your city,' he told the R.onuns, 'and have 
extolled the andent state of your sacted republic. Agreed! Agreed! In the words of your 
edebtated author, "there was once virtue in this republic”. "Once”, I say. Would that we 
could truthfidly say "now” ! But Kome has experienced the vidssitudes of time . . . First, 
as is known to all, me vigour of your nobihty was transplanted to the royal dty of die East. . . 
Then came the Franks . . . who took away by force the remnants of your freedom . . . We 
have turned over in our nunds the deeds of modem emperors, considered how our sacted 
predecessors, Charles and Otto, wrested your City widi the lands of Italy from the Greeks 
and Lombards, and brought it within the bonders of the Frankish realm, not as a gift Stom 
alien hands liut as a conquest won by thdr own valour ... I am the lawful possessor . . .’ 
Cf, GttUiPrtierki, 13^-139. 

’ For the limit^ importance in Frederick’s policy of Roman law and Roman lawyers— 
now a commonplace among historians — cf. the recent statement by U. Koejppicr, JStijfi. Hist. 
Rtview, LIV (1939), 577-588, Even here, 1 believe, the Roman element is overstated; cf 
Schndder, Die Enlslehutie von Burg u. Lon^mulndt In Italhn (t 9 ^), ix» 

* The Milanese, ho saw, “will not find us sluggish in preserving what our predecessors, 
Charies and Otto, added to the title-deeds of the empite, and in defending the annexations by 
which diOT— the fomer first among the West Franks, the latter fitst among the East Frank*— 
extended the fixmtiers of the kingSim’ (Getta PrlibrlH, 
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of the emperors, was determined to restore imperial autliority. From 
liis earliest letter, in which he announces his election to Pope Eugen- 
ius III, reform and restoration, a revival of the empire, stand in the 
forefront of his programme. ^ But his aim was to revive, not tlie 
empire of Constantine and Justinian, but the rule of Charles the 
Great and Otto the Great, to restore the realities whidi had perished 
in the decades since the outbreak of the conflict between Henry IV 
and Gregory VII. 

Nevertheless mere restoration was out of the question. Because of 
their limited interest in Italian and in imperial affairs, the Ottoman 
and Sahan rulers had failed to create the prerequisites of a sound 
imperial administration, and die foundations they laid were already 
visibly crumbling in the eleventh century.® A restoration of die 
theocracy of Henry III, with its reliance on the episcopate, was un- 
thinkable, and Frederick himselfi breaking away from the oudook of 
earher generations, rejected any such policy out of hand.® Instead, 
he adapted his poHcy to the environment created by the Investiture 
Contest. The controversies of the past generation, by singling out 
and emphasizing the conception of reg4ia,* had defined with new 
precision the essential prerogatives of monarchy; and it was the 
logical application of this and other new concepts, and not a vain 
attempt to restore obsolete and anachronistic forms, which was die 
hallmark of Frederick’s policy. Just as his political ideas represented 
an advance on the theories of the eleventh century, so his practical 
measures of government reflected principles alien to the age which 
preceded the Investiture Contest. In a new environment he gave a 
new content to imperial policy. 

There were other, more practical reasons why Frederick, instead 
of attempting to pick im the old threads which die Investiture Con- 
test had broken, was forced to seek a new basis for government. 

® His lettet to Eugeohis set out a pto^ianuns of co-operation, by which the Church would 
he adorned with pnvRcges, 'et Roniam impeni cdsitudo in prisdnae suae excdlentiae robur 
, . . refonuatur* {Mon, Gem, Hist,, Leges, H, 90). John of Sambury. who was in Rome when 
Frederick’s letter was received, confirms the impression it made (’Promittehat enim se todus 
othis refocmaturum imperium'; Migne, Petr, ht, CXCIX, 39), 

* Cf. above, pp. 70.71. 

* Tins is uppaiwt fiom his attgotical itatement in X159; ’Episcopotum Italiac ego qnidem 
non. affiieto homituvun, si tamen et eos de nostris regahbus luxdul ddectat habere’ (GesSe 
PffAtid a7s). 

* C&abo^ p, X 3 g, The importance of the new doctrine of regolfa, the development of 
wbieh ’kefiect* the rite of the modem stats and of a modem concepdon of the state', is rightly 
empbasietd by Mayes, Hist, Zei/fehr,, CLDC, 46S, sqq. 
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When he succeeded Conrad III in ii 52, he found the material power 
of the monarchy seriously diminished, and, furthermore, die main 
centre of royal power had. changed. From Ottoman times the greater 
part of the royal demesnes had lain in Saxony and in middfe Ger- 
many; but these demesnes had been lost and wasted in the civil wars,^ 
and from 1138 Germany was ruled for the first dmc by a dynasty 
the possessions of which lay in the south-west corner of the kingdom. 
Outside of Swabia, where the Hohenstaufen demesnes were con- 
centrated, Frederick lacked the territorial outposts, provided in an 
earlier age by the scattered royal estates, from which to supervise 
government and hold the aristoaacy in check. This change in the 
territorial balance of power is a fact of fundamental importance for 
the evaluation of his poHcy, It meant in the first place, that the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty, unlike earlier German rulers, could not 
count on an adequate material basis for government widiin Germany 
itself. Hence from the very beginning of his reign Frederick’s eye 
was on Italy and Burgundy. It was calculated in 1158 that a resump- 
tion of the usurped prerogatives of the crown in Italy would bring in 
approximately 30,000 tdents annually.* How far Frederick was 
attracted by the fabulous wealth of Italy, which contrasted markedly 
with the backward economy of Germany, we do not know; but it is 
dear that; the monarchy’s losses in Germany during the Investiture 
Contest forced it to look elsewhere for a supplement to its resources. 
Furthermore, it was a natural policy for a Swabian dynasty to 
attempt to transform its position in south-west Germany —precari- 
ously isolated, if Germany were considered alone — into a central 
position within the empire as a whole. Geographically, Swabia 
was as dose to Burgundy and Italy as it was to the rest of Germany; 
and it was an essential dement in Frederick Barbarossa’s policy to 
exploit the advantages of this central position, developing Swabian 
coimexions to the south and south-west. For this policy his marriage 
with Beatrice of Burgmidy in 1156 was programmatic; and the 
immediate result of the marriage was that Ikedcridk took possession 
in his wife’s name of Provence and Burgundy — ‘lands long alienated 
from the empire’ — and in the following year received homage from 
the archbishops of Lyon and Vienne and the other bishops and 

^ Cf. above, pp. 158-9. 

• Gwfa Frlthriel, *40. At the end of last century Lamptecht (Deutsche Ceseh., IE. 134) calcu- 
Jated diat this sttm. was the equivalent of 15,500,000 nuda. Its pre^t value may be set at 
. appTOsdtnatcly ,(^1,500,000 per annum, its purchasing value at ten times that sum. 
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princes of the land. The famous Diet of Besan^on in 1157 was, 
indeed, a culminating point in the policy of restoring imperial 
authority in the Burgundian provinces, while equally symptomatic 
of the direction of Frederick’s thought was die development of die 
mountain passes into Burgundy and Italy. The Septimer, the 
Splugen and die St. Gotdiard all received his attention and perhaps 
no single act was more expressive of policy than the transformation 
of Chistvenna, which lay at die head of LaJee Como on the southern 
or Italian side of the Splugen pass, into a Swabian city. Holding 
Chiavenna, Frederick held the gateway to Lombardy. Switzerland 
was thus the strategic centre of Hohenstaufen power, joining to- 
gether Swabia, Burgundy and Lombardy;^ and joined in this way 
the three provinces offered Frederick an effective basis for govern- 
ment, giving him possession of a central stronghold, from which he 
could reach out and control Saxony in the nordi, Bavaria in the 
east, and Tuscany and central Italy in the south. 

Such, in outline, was the sdieme of government apparendy 
envisaged by Frederick in the months immediately following his 
succession to the throne in 1152. It was a programme adapted to the 
new circumstances which faced him; and there is no doubt that, 
because it took into account the revolutionary changes in circum- 
stances which had occurred, Frederick’s imperial policy was radically 
different from that of any emperor of die past. It has sometimes been 
maintained that it placed too great emphasis on Italy and that, in the 
pursuit of his Italim policy, Frederick sacrificed the true interests of 
Germany, ‘perverting her rightful destiny to wrong ends’, and 
squandering German blood and treasure.* But a more measured 
judgement would insist rather that the novelty of his imperial policy 
lay in the equal subordination of ail three constituent kingdoms to the 
interests of the whole empire. Under the Ottomans and Salians the 
empire Irad been little more than a personal union of three separate 
states, in which — except perhaps under Otto III — Italy ancf Bur- 

* Hence the euTchasefiom WelfVIiniKSS of the allodial possessiom of the Welf family; 
hence also Baebarossa’s conEict with the house of ZShiingen which was see^g to estabUsh 
its tecritoiid power in Jutane Switzerland. To follow the details of this policy would take us 
too fo; cf. mitmer, Le royaum d'Arlei et de Vltnne (1891), 21-23, 41, and Mayer, 'Die 
blsteiijKih>pdlitischen Kdifbe im Oberrheingebiet itn MitteMter', ZeiisdiK f, die Geseh. d. 
OMiefiu, Note Ftfge, Idl (1938), r? sqq. 

* The most incMve statement of tl^ pemt of view (subsequently taken over by Thompson, 
BstoCit OenepM]', ;2SS) is to be found in von Below, Die itallenbate KaiietpalUlk da deufidten 

bsifi- Behsw’s views bare in gene^ been igected; cf. Sctuneidler, Hhf. 
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gundy had always played a subordinate part. Under Frederick the 
empire, for valid practical reasons, became for the first time a unit 
of government. In this sense it is fair to say that he was the first of 
the emperors of the west whose policy was truly ‘Imperial*. It was 
an imperial policy in so far as it made equal demands on Gcnnany 
and Italy and Burgundy, each of which was (in Frederick’s plans) to 
contribute to the imperial territory which he intended to build up 
at the focal point where all three langdoms met. Thus he hoped to 
use his control over what was the very core and centre of his empire 
in order to establish and maintain his predominance within the whole. 
Secure in the centre, with a great imperial territory stretching from 
Swabia to Lombardy, he set out to rule by holding elsewhere a 
balance of power between the princes, who were thus to take their 
place in the scheme of government under imperial suzerainty. This 
scheme was appHed no less in Italy, where Welf VI in Tuscany and 
the pope in the Patrimonium were two great counter-poised powers, 
than in Germany, where the creation of the Austrian duchy in 1156 
established a power counter-balancing that of Henry the Lion in 
Bavaria. In northern and eastern Germany where Frederick ladced 
the firm territorial basis requisite for the exercise of direct admini- 
strative control, the princes were left supreme; but here again the 
competing interests of Albrecht the Bear, Adolf of Holstein and 
Henry the Lion provided a balanc^^ and allowed the emperor some 
measure of control. That this control was not merely nominal was 
proved in the case of Henry die lion: in 1166, when Henry’s rapacity 
and high-handedness provoked a league of Saxon nobles against him, 
he triumphed because he had Frederick’s backing, but in 1178 when 
the emperor supported the Saxon nobility against the duke, Saxon 
opposition set in motion the chain of events which led, in 1180, to 
Henry’s fall. 

The scheme of government outlined above presupposed Wal 
co-operation with me princes, and the old thesis of a vmed conmet 
firom the beginnii^ of the re^ between Frederick and Henry the 
lion cannot be sustained,* Equally it would be rash to assume that 
the offers of co-operation made by Frederick to Pope Eugenius III 
were mere blandishments. The task of reconstruction facing the new 

1 For die conflict of intetests aroused by the rapid spread of colonisation in die notth-esst, 
<£ below, pp. adi, atfj, 36 $. 

* C£ Gtttetbock, 'Barbarossa i». Heiniidi der Ldwe*, Verjiangenheit w. Ge^ettwurt, XXIu 
(iS» 33 ), 356-7. 
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ruler in 1152 required peace between Churdi and State; and it was 
also too big for one man to undertake alone. If, in particular, the 
German counts and nobles, who had risen high in the turbulence of 
civil war, were to be brought under control, Frederick needed the 
co-operation of the great princes, who alone had the means of re- 
ducing to order the turbulent nobility throughout the lengdi and 
breaddi of Germany. Hence the great privileges of 1156, 1168 and 
1180 for the German duchies marked the establishment of intermed- 
iate authorities to help the monardiy to do what it could not achieve 
unaided. Provided that the princes recognized that their fiefs were 
held of the emperor, every reinforcement of government, whether 
due to Welfs or Wittelsbadis, to Zahriiiger or Babcnberger, implied 
a reinforcement of the pivot around which government revolved. 
But the loyal acceptance of feudal bonds by the princes was a sine 
qua non; and it is characteristic that in the very charter in which Bar- 
barossa granted Henry the Lion semi-regal rights over the bishoprics 
east of the Elbe, he expressly inserted a declaration that Henry’s lands 
were held ‘of our munificence*. On these terms Frederick was con- 
tent to exercise, beyond the bounds of his immediate demesnes, a 
feudal suzerainty such as that exercised in France by his contempor- 
aries, Louis VII and PhiHp Augustus; and so long as the princes 
accepted their position under the crown, they were sure of bis sup- 
port m their strivings to reduce the counts and ‘advocates’ of their 
regions to strict subordination,^ A similar conception governed his 
relations, in a later phase, with the Lombard communes which (like 
the communes of France) were assigned the position of ‘seigneuries 
collectives’.’ Frederick’s conception of his position, in short, was 
that of a feudal monarch, firmly ensconced on his own central 
demesnes, exercising feudal suzerainty in a state which was a 
federation of feudal principalities. 

The organization of government which Frederick Barbarossa 
envisaged cannot, any more than the government of twelfth-century 

’ Hence the provision in the privilege of 115(3 for Austria (there is a similar provision in the 
privilege of iKiS fiirWOrzbuig): 'statuimos quoque, ne aliqua magna vel parva persona in 
eiusdem ducatus tegunine sine ducis consensu vri perciisrione aliquam iusticiam presunut 
ctKetcete* (Matt, Getiu , Const., I, aaa). — 'The essence of this provision was not, as is sometunes 
supposed, a tcans&tence of xoyri rights to the new (hike or an tmdertaking by the crown to 
le&rain iSfom intervention in the jurisdictiott of the duchy, but rather an authorization to 
luflject tb« local aristocracy and the jurisdiction it had usurped durmg the previous half- 
{MUtOYt tb icqierior authority. 

Hsi. Zeftsthr., CXXVin, 199-200, shows how in 1183 the Lombard League 
(he emperor's l^dal poinpof view*. 
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England, be reduced to a simple forniuk; feudalism or anti-feudal- 
ism, centralization or decentralization. On his O'wn. demesnes, 
within his own immediate sphere of interests, both in Italy and in 
Germany and in Burgundy, Frederick pushed ahead with tlie organi- 
zation of a new, non-feudal administration, and there was a 
very marked tendency to centralization, as diere must always be 
where a process of rebuilding is at work. But there was also decen- 
tralization, in so far as mudi of tihe rebuilding was left to the princes, 
whom Frederick deliberately singled out from the rest of the aristo- 
cracy and endued with new powers, raising them high above the 
counts and other minor local authorities. As far as the relations of 
crown and princes were concerned, the empire was to be a state held 
together by feudal bonds; like twelfth-century France, it was to be a 
scries of duchies grouped roimd the royal demesne. After the 
upheavals of the last fifty years, the dual task was to re-establish a 
hierarchy of government, and to assert the king’s position at its head; 
and it was due to die social revolution which the Investiture Contest 
had inaugurated that this hierarchy — unlike the organization of 
government prior to the reign of Hatiry V — was feudal. In Ger- 
many, as in the rest of Europe, the monarchy still had important non- 
fcudal attributes, the sovereign was still more than suzerain. But the 
reigns ofLotharand Conrad HI had shown that, only if he were sue-* 
fessful in establishing an undisputed position at the head of the feudal 
hierarchy, could the king make full use of his non-feudal rights; and 
it was this conviction that lay beliind Frederick; Barbarossa’s work. 

Frederick’s feudal policy was nevertheless a carefully balanced and 
fuUy integrated policy. Although, after the Investiture Contest, the 
first necessity was to strengthen government whatever its form, to 
reanimate the principle of state authority, the consoUdation of the 
position of the great princes requisite for this purpose was only one 
aspect of Frederick’s plan for a feudal monarmy, and was balanced 
by a systematic attempt to build up, within the greater realm over 
which Frederick ruled as supreme overlord, a compact territory, 
administered through a well-organized bureaucracy, under his own 
immediate control, Widiout such a territory he could not hope to 
hold the balance or — dealing with princes of the calibre of Henry 
the Lion — to maintain royal predominance within the imperiiu 
federation. Hence much energy was devoted to building up the 
Hohenstaufen demesnes in Swabia, particularly towards the end of 
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the ’sixties, when (the chronicler tells us) ‘he acq^uired by gift or 
purchase the holdings of many nobles who were without heirs’, 
including the immense femily lands of Welf VI. But, Swabia was 
only part of the territory selected by Frederick to provide a material 
foundation for the monarchy, and — divided between a number of 
competing Emilies, including the powerfi.il dukes of Zahringen — 
one which could only be consolidated slowly and gradually by 
acquisitions of estates and franchises as opportunity offered. More 
important in Frederick’s plans firom the beginning was Lombardy. 
On his success or failure in securing control over Lombardy the 
success or failure of his original scheme of government depended; 
and it is therefore round the question of Lombardy that the rest of 
his policy, both in Italy and in Germany, revolves. To sec what 
Frederick adiieved, and where he failed, we must first of all examine 
his policy in Italy; it is here that we have the key to the evolution of 
Hohenstaufen policy not only in his own reign but also in that of 
his son, Henry VI. 

II 

The fint period of Frederick’s reign^ extends from his accession 
tin 1152 to 1157, and includes his first expedition to Italy and his first 
conflict with Milan. But Lombard affairs played a subordinate part 
in this period, and Frederick was not ready to impose a setdemenf; 
his action against Milan was merely a response to the complaints of 
other cities, and not an essential feature of his business in Italy. In this 
period he was mainly concerned with Germany, Burgundy and 
central Italy. Profiting by the new spirit of reconciliation which 
marked papal policy under Eugeuius III, Frederick’s main aim in 
Italy was to win the goodwill of ihe pope and secure his own 
coronation in return for the destruction of the pow^t of Arnold of 
Brescia and the restoration of papal authority in Rome. Both 
objects were achieved in 1155, and for a period it seemed as though 

I Apart from, standatd authorities like Giesehtecht, Geschldite der deutsehen Kdiserxeit, the 
Mowing aketch owes much to W. Lend, ‘Der Kotutanzer Brieden von 1183 u. die italienische 
Eolltifc Eriedriebs F, Hist. 2 kilsdir., CXXVIXI (1923); G. von Below, Die italieiiisehe Kalser- 

^ Ksnfitbiinn, Die liaUetiluhe PoUtikKaiser PHedrIda 1 . tiedt dim Frledenwoii ComtaHU [1933): 
Pj ‘W* Bttttetwalder, 'Die Gesetze des Reidutags von Roncaglia’, Zellsdtr, d. Sev.-Styiungpr 
JMi(lKri«h.,Gemi.A£t..Ll (i93i)tG.Deibd, ‘Die finanzieUeBedmtungRdcliritaliens Birdie 
rtetowhenHctetsdier des' la. Ji^huuderts,' ibid. UV (1934); K. Wenck, 'Die tdmischen 
Alemndet ni. u. InoocenzEl*, Papstbm u. KaisertHui (igzd). 
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co-operatiou between empire and papacy bad been secured, par- 
ticularly as the pope was stiU in urgent need of Frederick’s support 
against tlie Normans of Sicily. Thus Frederick was able to establish 
a workable balance in Italy; the hostile Norman power in the south 
was isolated as a result of the good relations between Frederick and the 
papacy; central Italy was divided into two spheres of inEuence, one 
under the pope, the other imder Welf VI who had received the fiefs of 
Tuscany and Spoleto at die very beginning ofthe reign; andLombardy, 
although not yet setded, was reserved as the emperor’s own sphere of 
influence. The same period witnessed a similar setdement in Germany. 
Conrad Ill’s son was given the duchy of Swabia, which only reverted 
to the crown in 1168. But more important was the setdement with 
theWelfs, the confirmation of Henry the Lion’s position in Bavaria 
and the simultaneous separation of Bavaria and Austria in 1156. 
Finally, this was the period which saw the assertion of control over 
Burgundy and Arles: the Diet of Besan9on, as already indicated, 
marked die culmination of the first phase of Frederick’s reign. 

Whether the work of this first period would provide a sufficient 
foundation for imperial government depended, however, on what 
sort of a settlement Frederick could secure in Lombardy. From the 
time of his first expedition to Italy in 1154-1155, Frederick clearly 
reahzcd that a settlement of accounts with Milan was inevitable; and 
this beyond doubt was the purpose of his second expedition in 1158. 
He was determined to secure in Lombardy the same prerogatives as 
had previously been seaired and confirmed by the Diet of Besan^on 
in Burgundy; ‘ and for this purpose — after Milan had made sub- 
mission — a commission was set up at the famous Diet of Roncaglia 
to define the regalian rights of the cro-wn which had lapsed during 
the period of weak government after the Investiture Contest. This 
decision to reassert the ancient rights of the crown meant inevitably 
a diminution of the powers actually being exercised by the com- 
munes; but it did not imply a frontal attack on the position of the 
communes, and even towards Milan Frederick showed, after its 
submission, an attitude of moderation and leniency, thus confirming 

1 The attract by 5831 >qq.) to trace fiom lijSanoyel 

conception ofimp^al prerogative, associated with the rise of Ramaid of Dasael to a leading 
place in the emperor's counsels, ovedoolcs the intecHnninexioa of Burgundian and Italian 
policy. H. Hirs^ Vrhiu^Jahchmigen am iem rignum A/tlaleme. Die hmgunitisAe PotlHk 
PrMrUha t (ipsy). has shown dhat the Roncaglian dectees were not a novd step but a direct 
continuation of t^ methods pursued in Burgundy, 
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in practice his expressed wish (in die speecli in winch he opened 
proceedings at RoncagHa) ‘rather to exercise a legitimate autliority 
tlianto transform our office of governing hito arrogant domination’.^ 
It never entered his head to restore the obsolete governmental system 
of the eleventh century; on the contrary, he was prepared to give full 
recognition to the position won by the communes in their struggle 
with the bishops. But many of the rights exercised by the communes 
were royal rights, which the Frankish kings had conferred on the 
counts to exercise m their name, which had then in die tenth and 
eleventh centuries passed into die hands of die bishops, and wliidi 
the communes had wrested &om the episcopate at the time of die 
Investiture Contest. These rights, defined in the lex Regalia of die 
RoncagHan decrees, included predominandy rights of jurisdiction — 
which was thus, as in the western monarchies, regarded as separate 
from feudal tenure, a power conferred independently by die crown 
— and certain profitable rights, of which lixefodmm (a right to fodder 
for the royal army, and then to a payment in lieu of fodder) was the 
most important. But it was not Barbarossa’s poHcy to resume these 
regaiian rights wholesale. What he sought to estabhsli was the 
principle — which Edward I later established in England by his Quo 
Warranto inquests — that they were held of die crown; and it was 
expressly stipulated that where a commune or feudatory could 
produce a charter conferring regalia, the rights conferred should be 
held perpetually as a benefice conferred by the emperor. Similarly 
in regard to city-government, Frederick’s attitude was moderate. 
The lex Regalia claimed for die emperor the power of appointing 
magistrates to exercise justice; but the lex Otnnis, proceeding from 
the principle that all jurisdiction pertains to the prince, simply 
stated that every magistrate should receive his jurisdiction from the 
prince’s hands. Thus Frederick had two methods of proceeding. 
Where he could not trust the loyalty of a commune, he claimed for 
himself the right to appoint the magistrate; but where — as in the 
majority of cases — the Ipyalty of the city was assured, he was 
prepared to leave free election to the citizens, on condition that the 
fredy elected magistrates sought royal authorization for the exercise 
of thar judicial powers. How far he was prepared to go in applying 
the Second of these methods was shown by the terms of the peace 

1 WrMd, 236: ‘Nfoi tameu reghun nomea habentes, destdenunua pothis legittiiniim 
qtiam. , .impenn^ offioominauperbiamdominatiouemque convercete.’ 
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he made witli Milan in September 1158, in whidi he granted free 
election of the consuls by die people. Numerous privSeges prove 
that diis measure was not exceptional: hi tlic year 1163 alone the 
same concession was made to Pisa, Genoa, Ravemia, Lucca, Ferrara, 
Cremona and Pavia. 

For a time this system worked satisfactorily. There was trouble 
almost immediately with Milan, because the Milanese, misinterpret- 
ing the right of free election which the emperor had granted them, 
refused to allow Frederick’s representatives to instal the consuls in 
office. But the majority of cities accepted the position and — in 
contrast widi Milan — Pavia, Piacenza, Cremona and Lodi freely 
accepted the podestis, chosen from within the city, whom Frederick 
instdled. Encouraged by this success Frederick tlaerefore set about 
applying die Roncaglian decrees in the adjoining territory of the 
marm of Verona, just as, already at the end of 1258, he had sent 
ofiicers to coUect die fodnm in Tuscany and the Campagna. The 
imperial prerogatives, in short — the regalia which stood outside 
and above feudal law — were to be exercised throughout the whole 
land. But a protest was immediately made by the pope against the 
collection o^odrum in the papal demesnes; and tiiis was accompanied 
by the ominous claim that imperial legates were not to visit Rome 
without papal permission, ‘for every magistracy diere belongs to 
St. Peter, together with all regalia’. Such a claim was a sure sign of 
the rising influence of the anti-imperial party among the carcfinals, 
which favoured a return to the old Gregorian policy of alliance with 
Sidly against the emperor; and when on the death of Hadrian IV in 
1159 Alexander III was elected pope in opposition to the pacific 
Victor IV, it was a triumph for tlw anti-imperial, pro-Sicilian party. 
It was also a triumph for Milan and its associates among the Lombard 
cities. The formation of an afliance between Sidly, me papacy and 
Milan destroyed the balance Frederick had established in Itdy in 
1154 and 1155, and the situation deteriorated further when, in 1x62, 
Welf of Tuscany deserted the imperial cause. Frederick’s party 
among the Lombard communes was weakened, and thereby his 
position in Lombardy was compromised. Hitherto, with the solid 
baddng'of a majority of the cities, it had been easy to hold the 
balance against die isolated group which supported Milan; but when 
Milan found allies outside Lombardy, the bd^ce on which Frederick 
relied for the stability of his government was destroyed. 
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The iaevitable result was an attempt to restore the old balance of 
power by destroying the Milanese party once and for all. Imperial 
governmentj initially moderate, became increasingly stringent. In 
ii6i the war against the Milanese cities was carried on with new 
vigour; and in 1162 Milan was captured and destroyed. Particu- 
larly after Frederick’s return to Germany at the end of 1162, the 
whole diaracter of Lombard administration changed. In the first 
place, the open hostility of Milan forced the emperor to strengthen 
his own party by ever wider privileges and concessions, so that his 
government became little better than a party government. In the 
second place, after Frederick’s departure a new spirit of harshness 
and oppression entered German rule, not only in relation to Milan 
and die cities which had sided with Milan, but even in relation to 
the friendly communes; and the same harshness prevailed in the 
march of Verona. The Italians were treated, not like subjects 
permanently under imperial rule, but like enemies who were to be 
exploited as quickly as possible, while the army of occupation could 
maintain its hold.^ There is no doubt that this oppressive administra- 
tion was contrary not only to Frederick’s own interests, but also to 
his intentions; and when in 1164 the League ofVerona was formed to 
oppose the oppressive administrative measures of Rainald of Dassel, 
Frederick ofoed to compromise, promising justice where his 
officials had committed excesses, and offering to accept the arbitra- 
tion of distinguished Lombards. But the rigour of the raw German 
knights had achieved what nothing else could have effected; it 
brought the communes of north Italy, long divided by conflicting 
interests, into unison and gave them a united purpose, fix 1167 the 
Lombard League was formed and joined forces with the League of 
Verona ; and Frederick, his army decimated by plague, had no choice 
save to withdraw to Germany. One by one his supporters were 
forced over into the hostile camp, and when in 1172 William of 
Montferrat joined the League the imperial party in Italy had ceased 
to exist. 

Already as far back as 1162 Frederick had appreciated the change 
wrought by the intervention of Alexander III and his Sicilian alfies; 
and ahhou^ still at that time seeking a quick decision by* force of 

X 4^. Germ. Script., XVIQ, £45; 'Cum impctatoi in Alemaniam piofectus esset . . . pto- 
cOmtOislH . t . non jolum hunts nm raEonesque imperatoris, de quibus solummodo eatactu 
nUttuUi maVHtn ac acandalum aeddasset neque Eongobatdl inde maesti iuusent, exigebant, sed 
miatv ^ septupHo ibhute eacotiebant.^ C£ aiso BngU Hist. Review, UV, 16;. 
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arms, he was thereafter never unwilling to moderate his claims of 
1158 and compromise witli the communes in order to free his hands 
for the struggle with the Alexandrine papacy. After 1167 it was even 
more necessary to come to terms widi one or other of his opponents; 
and from this time onwards he made offers first to one and then to 
the other, in the hope of breaking the hostile alliance. But neiliier 
party would negotiate without the other; and when his fifth expedi- 
tion to Italy ended with the decisive defeat of Legnano in 1176, he 
realized that there was no alternative to a general pacification. At 
Venice in 1177 he made peace with the pope, a fifteen years* truce 
witli the pope’s Sicilian allies, and a six years’ truce with the Lom- 
bards; and before the latter ran out, it was superseded by a definitive 
settlement, the Peace of Constance of 1183. At Constance die cities 
of the League received the right of electing their consuls and the 
regalia widnn the city wads; in short, their claim to self-government 
was in substance conceded. But Frederick did not emerge empty- 
handed. In the first place, comparison of the preliminary proposals 
and the final text of me treaty shows that the cities yielded on many 
important points, accepting in all essentials the feuM standpoint of 
the emperor. In the second place, they made a substantial payment 
of I.i6,oooinreturnfor the settlement. Thirdly, it was still necessary 
for the consuls to receive investiture firom the imperial legates and to 
swear fealty to the emperor before entering into office. Finally, 
although the cities controlled the regalia within their walls, they paid 
an annual farm of /.a, 000 for this privilege, and regalian rights in tiieir 
territories beyond the city walls remained in roy^ hands. Even after 
the Peace of Constance, therefore, Frederick retained considerable 
revenues; he still had an independent position of some strength in 
Lombardy.^ 

It is, however, to central Italy that we must turn in order to 
appreciate what Frederick gained by his settlement with the Lom- 
bards. Neither the Peace of Venice wife, .^exander IH nor the 
Peace of Constance was ait end in itself. On the contrary, Frederick’s 
object in both cases was to liquidate the two ruinous entanglemfints 
in order to exploit the possibiBties opening out before him in 
Tuscany and themeighbouring regions. His first intervention in this 
latter area had occurred in 1162, after Wclf VI had transferred his 

1 A measmb provided by the fict dut in 1185 Milan a^eed to pay 1 300 Rer atunim. fi>r 
the dgh^ to exerdfe t^ta in its adjacent county. 
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support to die papacy. To counteract this move, German counts 
and vicars -were sent to administer the land under Rainald of Dasscl; 
and it soon became evident diat Tuscany was a more favourable 
environment than Lombardy for the introduction of direct, bureau- 
cratic administration. Compared with Lombardy, city autonomy 
had developed slowly in Tuscany, because throughout the period of 
the Investiture Contest Tuscany had been ruled by the powerful 
house of Canossa, which was well able to hold the cities in check. 
Hence, apart from the few great cities, Pisa and Lucca to the fore, 
commuim development was retrograde, and in the countryside and 
smaller townships ducal rights were well preserved and effectively 
exploited. These rights passed, after Welf’s defection feom the 
imperial cause, into the hands of German agents who administered 
them, not as fiefs, but as dependent offices on Frederick’s account. 
This administration was furtiier developed in 1172 and 1173 under 
Christian of Mainz; and there is little doubt that Frederick’s offer of 
favourable terms to the Lombards at Montebello in 1175, even before 
his defeat at Legnano, was due to his desire to free his hands to 
organize more thoroughly his control of central Italy, Equally 
significant is the fact that, although earlier he had been willing to 
cede the MatUdinc lands to the Church, in the negotiations at Venice 
he upheld the rights of the empire, and made no concessions in die 
Peace of Venice itself. From 1177 onwards, his Italian policy was 
based on the extension of direct imperial administration throughout 
central Italy; and it was this period which saw the completion 
of the new administrative system begun in 1162. This was not at 
first without setbacks, particularly during Frederick’s absence in 
Germany between 1178 and 1183; but after the conclusion of the 
Peace of Constance with the Lombard cities in 1183, Frederick was 
able to organize the govermnent of central Italy on a firm basis. 
What he had striven in vain to enforce in Lombardy during the 
earlier years of his reign, he achieved without difficulty in Tuscany 
and the neighbouring regions in the years 1184-1187. In this task, 
moreover, he secured at Constance the co-operation of the Lombard 
League which, as one of the terms of peace, agreed to help him 
recover lands and rights extra sodetatem, l.e, beyond the frontiers of 
the federation. When, in 1185, the good rektions established in 
1x83 ’Wer® transformed into a positive alliance with Mikn, Freder- 
Jek^’s position in the north was so secure that he could turn with 
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assurance to Tuscany. Tke death of Alexander III in n8l also 
favoured the emperor’s policy, for it was followed by a strong 
reaction against political tendencies widiin the Churdi, and the 
pontificate of Lucius III (1181-1185) was marked by a conciliatory 
spirit. Finally, Frederick sought a setdement with Sicily and in 1184 
— apparendy through Lucius Ill’s mediation^ — terms of peace were 
arranged and confirmed by a union between Frederick’s son, Hemy, 
and Constance of Sicily. 

Thus Frederick secured a free hand to complete the remodelling 
of the government of central Italy, the main lines of which had been 
drawn in the period preceding and following die Peace of Venice. 
In Tuscany alone of the central provinces was it necessary to come to 
terms witn the cities; and here a satisfectory basis of agreement was 
found by conferring on Siena, Lucca, Florence and Pisa equivdent 
privileges to those granted in the north to the Lombard League. 
But the great Tuscan towns were few and constituted no more dian 
enclaves within the uniformly administered imperial territory. 
Outside Tuscany — in Romagna, Spoleto, Ancona and the MatU- 
dine lands — the cities, small and retrograde, presented no difficulties. 
In Spoleto and the march of Ancona the towns were by and large 
granted self-govemment under consuls; but the consuls were not 
freely elected and their powers were confined within the city walls. 
Over each of the two provinces a German count had ruled since 
1177; but he was an official and not a feudatory, and therefore hdd 
his province as an administrative district. To him the consub were 
responsible; and his rule was based on solid foundations- The cities 
paid an annual hearth-tax; their officers swore fealty to him; and 
outside the walls of the towns he ruled the countryside through a 
well-ordered hierarchy of officials, who resided in the casdes and 
admiiffitered the demesnes. This organization of uniform adminis- 
trative districts, introduced into Spoleto and Ancona in 1177, was 

^ The evidence for Lucim' mediation was Eiit set forth — ia opposition to earEer histoiiam, 
who believed that the mattiage between Hetay Constance was aimed directly at the 
papacy — by Haller, ‘Heinrich VI u. die tSmiscIie Kirche’, Miflelt, d. S. Inst.f, CtsehtAt^ort- 
thui^, XXXV (191+). He was sapported on the basis of independent evidence by Wendt, 
op. cit, butLenel, op. cit., 24.8, andHampe, WuMnsduflUcheFcrsdtHl^jberielue, VE (l9su), 
78. remained caudons and tmconVitced. It is, howeVer, leasomUe to suppose with Haller 
that the object of the marriage was to consummate the peace, and not a first step towards 
linking Smly with the empire and thus encircling the papacy, since in irSj, when negoda* 
dons statted, \(Eniam of Sidly had only been mactied duw years and there was no reason to 
suppose diat the mainage would remain endless and that WiEiam’s aun^ Constance, wtnild 
succeed her nephew. 
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carried into the Romagna, the Matildine lands and Tuscany in 1187, 
and financed in die same way by annual hearth-taxes, tolls and 
duties. Thus Frederick’s last years saw in central Italy die construc- 
tion of a solid administration with fixed revenues, divided into 
uniform districts: he had found at last the solid basis for a direct 
imperial administration which he had been seekirig since the 
beginning of his reign. 

Geographically, Frederick’s government after 1183 was very 
differendy ordered fi:om that which he had set out to construct in 
1152. Tuscany and central Italy were its basis, not Lombardy; and 
instead of direct rule in the north, his relations with the Lombard 
communes were governed by feudal principles. But, despite the 
shift in the geographical balance, the main principles of government 
remained the same. The foundation was still a soHdly administered 
royal territory, and outside that territory a federation held together 
by feudal bonds and by a balance of groups and interests which left 
the emperor, at the head, in ultimate control. Few statesmen have 
emerged so successful fitom a struggle of two decades’ duration 
ending in an overwhelming military defeat, as Frederick emerged 
fi:om ms struggle with the Lombard communes. Moreover, the 
period of peace inaugurated in 1177, besides allowing him to organize 
the government of central Italy, fireed his hands also for a settlement 
of German affairs; here also the last years of the reign saw the estab- 
hshment of a new balance highly favourable to the monarchy. 

ffl 

The long struggle with the Lombard communes and with Alex- 
ander HI affected Frederick’s policy in Germany no less than in Italy. 
It is true that the contest with Alexander III and the schism in the 
Church revealed the ecclesiastical princes— very different from their 
predecessors under Henry FV— in unison with the emperor;^ but 
the strain imposed on the loyalty of many leading prelates was 
nevertheless great. More important, Frederick’s preoccupation with 
Italian and papal afl&irs compelled him to make increasing conces- 
sions to the princes, in particular to Henry the Lion. Thus, rights of 

AFlinicfc, Kktha^esA, Deutuhlmis, IV (1913), asS-7. /Ilexandec’ji plaix 'to raise a levolu'- 
t&>ii ii^ Oomaity, Eke the earlier revolt agaiiut Heniy IW vas (says Hauck, p, 263) a compete 
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investiture over the eastern bishoprics of Oldenburg, Mcklenberg 
and Ratzeburg, which Frederick appears to have decided to with- 
hold in 1154, were formally conferred on Henry in ii6o;i and the 
need for Henry’s support in expelling supporters of Alexander III 
and replacing them by adherents of Victor IV enabled him to 
tyrannize over the north German church and bring it under his own 
control. At the same period, Henry’s conquests in the Slav lands 
east of the Elbe increased his territorial power.* His marriage in 
1168 to the daughter of Henry n of England brought him into 
contact with the English court, and allowed him to pursue an 
independent foreign poliew, which was extended to include Den- 
mark. Already in 1 164 he md been visited by envoys from the Greek 
emperor, Manuel, who was supporting Venice and the League of 
Verona s^ainst the German emperor; and when in 1172 Henry on his 
way to the Holy Land paid a visit to Constantinople it was feeely 
rumoured that he was intriguing with Manuel against Frederick. 

Confronted with the growing might of Henry the Lion, Frederick 
gradually modified the policy of the early years of the reign. There 
was no open breach; indeed, at the Diet ofWiirzburg in 1168, 
Frederick mediated between Henry and the hostile Saxons with 
definite bias in favour of the former. But at the same time, he began 
to build up his own territorial power in Germany. To this decision, 
beyond doubt, the course of events in Italy contributed. The forma- 
tion of the Lombard League and its amalgamation in 1167 with the 
League of Verona showed Frederick that he could no longer rely for 
his resources on Lombardy; and he therefore gave greater attention 
to his lands outside Italy. In 1168 Swabia, conferred at the beginning 
of the reign on Conrad El’s son, escheated to the crown, and was 
thenceforward administered by imperialm/«wterw/es; and it was from 
this period that the policy of strengthening Hohenstaufen power in 
Swabia by purchase and consolidation came to the fore. In 1169, 
furthermore, he restricted the power of the house of ZShringen in 
Burgundy. Thus within a few mondis of the formation of the 
Lombard Le^ue Frederick embarked on a reconstruction of his 
territorial position in Germany: as a result of the check to his plans 
in Italy, stricter control and wider resources in Germany had 

* The duiter of 1154 conftEring such rights (Men. Gsnn., Cdnst., 1 , 206) was not completed 
and was thetefbee invidid; cf. Giesebrecht, Gesch. d deuisdtM Kaberzelt, V (tSSo), $6 and jsj. 

* For Henry’s share in German expansion to the east, cf. below, p. adi sqq. 
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become necessary. Nor was this policy of consolidating the terri- 
torial power of the reigning dynasty confined to the south-west. 
Eastern Franconia (or the duchy of Rotcnburg), also in the hands 
of Conrad Hi’s son until 1167, reverted to the crown on his death, 
while from the beginning of his reign Frederick had possessed the 
neighbouring Vogtland, the territories of Pleissen and Eger; 
together these carried his direct authority far to the east in a wide 
belt running firom the upper Rhine almost to the Elbe. Finally in 
1168 he determined to regain a foothold in the north by resuming 
control of Goslar — the Saxon citadel Henry IV had planned to 
make his permanent capital — with which at the beginning of the 
reign he had invested Henry tl^e Lion. 

Frederick’s decision to take back Goslar into his own hands was a 
dear sign of the growing strain in his relations with Heiuy the 
Lion. For Frederick, Goslar was a vantage-point from which to 
watch over Saxon affairs; for Henry its possession was essential for 
his policy of consohdating Saxony into a united province under his 
own fuH control. Its surrender was the price he was forced to pay 
for Frederick’s mediation and support at the Diet of Wiirzburg in 
1168. But he never reconciled himself to its permanent loss; and 
when in the winter of 1175-1176 — after the Lombards had suddenly 
and xmexpectedly rejected the peace proposals of Montebello — 
Frederick found himself militarily in a very weak position in Italy 
and sent to Germany for reinforcements, Henry the Lion sought to 
strike a bargain, ofiering help if Goslar were restored. Such terms, 
implyit^ that the Saxon duke had no obUgations to his sovereign 
except in return for specific concessions, were unacceptable to 
Frederick; and he fought on without Henry’s help. But the result 
was the defeat of the German forces at Legnano; and firom 1176 
onwards the breach between the two men widened. It was patent 
that the reverses Frederick had sufiered in Italy had weakened his 
position in Germany abo, and that the bonds on which he had reUed 
since 1152 were no longer effective. Probably the death in 1170 
of Henry die Lion’s rival, Albrecht the Bear, increased the former’s 
confidence, and encouraged him to take a more independent line 
•vyith Ikederick; perhaps also he relied on English backing and hoped, 
widi papal support, to rally European opinion to his side against the 
sohis^tic emperor. But, if su^ were his thoughts, Frederick’s 
acdogn in 1177 hi making peace with the Church, cut the ground 
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from nn d pr his feet. The terms of reconciliatiou between Frederick 
and Alexander HI included the dismissal of Henry tlic Lion’s 
nominees from the sees of Bremen and Halbcrstadt, and the restora- 
tion of Church lands in Saxony which he had seized. Wlien Hei^ 
hesitated to fiilfil these terms, the newly appointed prelates rallied 
the Saxon nobiUty against him; an appeal was made to Frederick to 
do justice; Henry was summoned to answer in die royal court; and 
when he failed to appear he was declared contumacious, oudawed 
and deprived of his two duchies and his numerous fiefs.’- 

The faU. of Henry the Lion in 1180 gave Frederick an unparalleled 
opportunity to reorganize the structure of German government to 
die profit of the monarchy. Saxony was divided into two duchies: 
die lands west of the Weser were conferred, as the duchy of West- 
phalia, on the archbishop of Cologne, those east of the Weser passed 
to Bernard of Anhalt, the son of Albrecht the Bear. Bavaria, by 
judgement of the princes, was granted to Frederick’s old and loym 
supporter, Otto of Wittelsbac^ the founder of a dynasty wliich 
lasted imtil 1918; but here also the opportunity was taken to reduce 
its extent and importance, by separating Styria whidi was made into 
a duchy held direedy of the crown. Thus in north and south die 
great Wclf territorial bloc was split up, and in place of one over- 
mighty vassal die king was left with a number of smaller princes, 
over whom he could more easily exercise predominance. Politically, 
the events of 1 1 80 were an outstanding success for the monarchy, and 
at the Diet of Mainz in 1184 Frederidr appeared at die height of his 
power. The proceedings of 1180 were also a str iking justification 
for Frederick’s pohey ; for it was as a contumacious vassal that Henry 
the Lion was tried and condemned by feudal law, and it was as a 
feudal penalty that he was deprived of his fiefs. In short, Frederick’s 
reliance on the bonds of feudalism was not misplaced. He had 
already used them successfully as an instrument for re affirming the 
close connexion between the monarchy and the German Church 
which the Investiture Contest had shattered; by treating the episcopal 

’ On the events leading up to the &11 of Henry the laon, cf, in addition to Gdtetbock's 
books {1909 and 1920) and his judicious summary, ‘Barbarossa u. Hemrich det LS-we’. 
VtrganmheHu. Ci^enuiml, XXin (1933), the articles in the Hist. Zdtsdtnji CIX and CXH 
(1914) by Hampe and Niese, and Haller's article in Arch. f. UrktmJmforsehmg, IH (1911). On 
Henry’s fo«ign policy, on -which he teUed as a second line of defence, cf. R, Schmidt, Hist. 

CLIV (1936), 241-284.— In. emphasizing the importance of Goslar I follow GOter- 
bock) loc, cit , 263, and Niese: GosUr, it tnust be fcmembcrcd^ *was not merely a ricih city, but 
also the key to East Saxony’ (Heiget and Biezler, Das Herzoglum Bayern, 28). 
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lands as feudal baronies he had succeeded in winning over die 
Church once again to the side of the monarchy. From ii8o the 
feudal basis of German government was even more clearly articu- 
lated. The tenants-in-chief were singled out, and endowed with 
special privileges raising them up as Reichsjtirsten (prineijpes imperii) 
above me mass of counts and nobles, who took their place in the 
feudal hierarchy as their dependents. No doubt the new social 
hierarchy represented no more than the completion of a process 
which had been under way since the beginning of the century; 
but the definition in ii8o was nevertheless significant. It implied the 
re-establishment, on feudal lines, of sodal order after preceding 
anarchy; it set a term to the independence of the aristocracy, who 
now mil under the authority of the princes; and the &ct that it was 
carried out as a deliberate act of the imperial court safeguarded tlie 
king’s place at the head of society. Already in 1158 Frederick had 
asserted his special prerogatives as king in feudal society, reserving in 
every oath of fealty the fealty owed to the monarch;* and even 
earlier in 1157 he had enunciated the fundamental principle that all 
grants by the aown were feudal in character and, governed by the 
strict rules of feudal law, could not be further disposed of wimout 
the king’s consent.* Manipulated in this way by a ruler with con- 
scious purpose, feudalism revealed its value as a centralizing force, 
strengmening the king’s position at the head of the feudal hierarchy. 

If we remember the precarious position of the German monarchy 
imder Conrad IH, the progress achieved between 1152 and 1184 
is astounding. It is, of course, true that Barbarossa profited from 
the widespread reaction not only gainst the external conditions but 
also against the whole outlook of the previous generation — a 
European reaction firom which not only the Hohenstaufen but also 
the Capetian and Plantagenet dynasties derived immediate profit. 
It is true also that he ody succeeded in restoring the power and 
prestige of the monarchy by according to Italy a place in his calcula- 
tions far exceeding in importance anything it had attained earlier, 
even imder Otto HI, Few historians would deny that the new 

C£ £. IRoiemtoclk, KoulgAatu h. StSmme (1914), X09 jqq.; R.. Moeller, ‘DieNeuoidmmg 
4. lleicIisfEistetutaiulet v. Ecozeu Hsinridu 4 n tISvfea, Ztltsdir. d. Sav.-Stiftung, Germ, 
Ait,i.XXXtK (191;$); H. Mttteis, PellHsdw Proxesse des frdhtfcuMlttehtters (19*7), 72-4; there 
ik 4 io & tadiqcnu simumiy by Mittels in Medtoeml Gentumy, 249 sqq. 

AftrL OefiH„ Go/fst,, ^ ^8 : 'in omni Sacramento fidditads nomimtimimpeiator exdpiatw.' 

* tb&l, 'ea, qoae ah imnetio tenentnr, cute feodali posndentor, nec ea nne domisl con- 

ad altniim ponunt traiiaKiTi dominium.* 
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preoccupation with Italy, although readily explained as a con- 
sequence of the weakened position of the monarchy in Germany, 
implied an ominous shift in imperial perspectives. If only because 
of Italian repugnance to German rule, mere was an element of 
danger in relying, to the degree in which Frederick relied, on Italian 
resources. Through Italy, furthermore, Frederick incurred the 
risk of serious embroilments with the papacy, such as no ruler 
whose authority was confined to Germany need have feared. This 
danger was enhanced when Frederick transferred his attention from 
Lombardy to Tuscany, still more when he allied with the Normans 
of Sicily; and even the pacific Lucius III, a personal fiiend of the 
emperor, was reluctant to grant formal recognition to the new 
territorial settlement in central Italy. On the omer hand, there was 
no feeling in Germany that Frederick was sacrificing German 
interests to the exigencies of Italy; and diere is not a shadow of 
evidence to support the old hypothesis that Henry the Lion’s 
refusal of aid in 1176 was inspired by dislike of the Italian ‘entangle- 
ment’ or reflected opposition between a ‘German’ and an ‘Italian’ 
policy. The success of Frederick’s policy was due in no small degree 
to the fact that he carried tlie German princes with him; he worked 
deliberately through the princes who, as peers of his court, partici- 
pated in all the major political decisions of his reign. 

Nevertheless Frederick’s personal share in the restoration of the 
German monarchy and the revival of the Empire was great. He 
had die benefit of outstanding ministers, hhe Rainald of Dassel, who 
probably brought from France (where he had studied) a deepened 
conception of the binding force of feudal ties, and Christian of 
Mainz who laid the foundations of imperial government in central 
Italy. But it was due fint and foremost to Frederick’s own mature 
political consciousness that, in the reconstruction of German 
government in the twelfth century, the monarchy asserted its place 
at the head of society. Throughout Germany the princes were 
engaged on the work of reconstruction, rounding off their terri- 
tories, overcoming aristocratic opposition, and applying new 
methods and principles;^ but none was in advance of Frederidc, who 

^ CC for Saxony ICHtldebiand, Her rAcfuMr StantHttnriAsietLowtn (1937}; forEavatia 
M. Sptndtet, VAaAnJSngt its bayetisthm LMie^rstentumt (xpa?); for Swabia tL May«,D«r 
Suat 3tr Hergage van Zahringen (tn. Afei. Gtrmny, 0 , xys-aoa). FbrHbhemtavien cetritotia] 
policy Niea^ Die Vmvattimg its Rdcha&tes (1905), hu coUectM the base ftets. — The leader' 
ship of ttie Hobenxtaufiai in chix field of poE^ is tightly emphasised by Spindler, pp. 
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systemarically extended and reorganized his territorial government in 
Swabia and Alsace, introducing uniform administrative districts 
and a new hierarchy of officials, and co-ordinating tlie new districts 
into provinces. In mis way he ensured that the material foundations 
of the monarchy were such that the king could hold his own against 
even die most powerful of die princes. At die same time, he set 
about stabihzing the position of die new dynasty. Against the elec- 
tive principles enunciated between 1076 and 1152 he revived the 
tradition of hereditary succession. His son, Henry, was ‘designated’ 
successor and raised to die kingship in 1167; in 1184 he was crowned 
king of Italy and made co-regent. Thus continuity of policy, 
essential if Frederick’s work were to endure, was assured. 

The assurance of continuity was an important point, perhaps the 
most important of all; for Frederick’s work stdl needed consolida- 
tion. He had laid, in circumstances initially far from favourable, die 
foundation for a healthy development of German government; but 
his work still had to pass the test of time. Many of his measures 
were more than superficially similar to those of his contemporaries 
in France and England; but there was a fundamental difference in 
the material with which he had to work. Owing to the Investiture 
Contest, which had shaken Germany far more violently than the 
two western monarchies, he had to build up again from the very 
foundations; he could not afford, like the Capetians, to proceed 
slowly and progressively, hut rather had to impose systematically a 
feudal framework adapted full grown from France. Hence the 
structure he built had stiU, by the time of his death in 1190, only 
weak roots; forty years could not create a durable system of govern- 
ment, capable of standing up to all the shodts to which government 
is exposed. Above all, a period of continuous tranquil rule was 
necessary to create an enduring tradition, and in particular to 
consolidate die territorial power of the monarchy in Germany which 
was based on scattered, heterogeneous lands with a constant 
tendency to break apart. The test of Frederick’s work therefore came 
in the reign of his son, Henry VI (1190-1197), and stiH more in the 
critical years which followed Henry Vi’s premature death in 1197. 
After 1190 the Hohenstaufen empire advanced rapidly to its crisis. 



Chapter 8 


THE CRISIS OF THE HOHENSTAUFEN EMPIRE 
(1190-1215) 

I 

F rederick BARBAROSSA tad built well. His efForts 
and ability and firm grasp of realities had rescued the 
Empire from die set-backs of die Investiture Contest, 
which had retarded and perhaps even perverted Gei^man develop- 
ment by comparison with Prance and England. But there were still 
serious problems outstanding, both in Itdy and in Germany, when 
he died in 1190. 

In Italy the main weakness in the imperial situation, after the 
conclusion of peace with tlie Lombard communes, was the failure to 
settle outstanding territorial questions witJi the papacy. Although 
the imperial administration was running smoothly and efficient^, 
there had been no formal papal recognition of the new order in 
central Italy. Temporarily the pope was in no position to challenge 
imperial policy, but papal claims to the Matildine lands, to Spoleto, 
Ancona, the R.omagna and Tuscany, had not been surrendered, and 
at any set-back to imperial control they might be revived. In the 
meantime they represented a useful counter for diplomatic bargain- 
ing. Already in 1184, for example, when Frederick requested the 
pope to crown his son, the counter-demand for a territorial setde- 
mwt in central Italy was put forward, and it was Frederick’s un- 
wiltogness to make concessions in this respect which was the pope’s 
mam reason for refusing coronation. In Germany the problems 
^ing the monarchy arose from the settlement of 1180. The fall of 
Hen^ the Licm had materially strengthened the emperor’s hand; 
but It had not been secured without tangible concessions on the part 
of the monarchy. In the first place, Frederick had been comp^ed 
0 grant out Henry the Lion’s escheated fiefs, instead of sequestrating 
tod ^dmg them to the crown demesnes; hence the materid 
trophies of Fredencks victory, the confiscated territories, passed 
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into tile hands of the princes. The contrast with France is striking; 
for there, after the condemnation of John twenty years later, Philip 
Augustus added Normandy to the demesnes of the Capetian dynasty, 
which thus for the first time rose high above the princes. In Germany, 
on the other hand, the events of ii8o set a precedent wHch made it 
dfficult for the king at any future date to retain escheated fiefs and 
use them (under tlic direct administration of royal ofl&cials) to build 
up the crown lands. The second factor limiting die king’s fi-eedom 
of action was the creation of a new and limited class of Reichsfursten, 
which — conscious of its prerogatives — was unwilling to open its 
ranks to newcomers except under stringent conditions of its own 
making, and was thus able to restrict the king’s freedom in filling 
positions of the highest political importance. Moreover, although 
die establishment of a new hierarchy gave mucli-needed stability to 
German feudal society, it also interposed between the monarchy and 
the counts a new rung in the feudal ladder, and thenceforward it 
was normal for the counts to receive their offices not direedy from 
the king but at second hand from the local territorial princes. This 
was, indeed, only the culmination of a process leading back to the 
beginning of the century; but its legal formulation in ii8o, as part 
of the price extorted by the princes for dieir co-operation in the 
proceedings against Henry the Lion, marked a stage in its develop- 
ment, as well as indicating the limits of Frederick Barbarossa’s 
success. The feet was that the problems left over by the civil wars 
under Henry IV and Henry V inevitably involved the crown in 
inconsistencies. On the one side, it required to strengthen the princes 
in order to curb the aristocracy; on the other side, it shared the 
tendency of all monarchies to use the lesser baronage as a check on 
the magnates. Between these conflicting tendencies it was not easy 
to apply a uniform plan, and it was due to these fectors that, in spite 
of all Barbarossa’s efforts, the German monarchy had not, by 1190, 
achieved the same firecdom of action as at the same date the monar- 
chies of England and France. 

At the same time the events of 1180 led to political complications 
which, although not serious, required careful handling. The ardr- 
hishop of Cologne, on whom the duchy ofWestphaJia had been 
conferred after Henry the Lion’s fall, proved less trustworthy than 
Frederick had anticipated; by 1187 he was openly hostile and in 
dose touch with pope Urban HI, who evidently saw in him a 
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potential leader of princely opposition in Germany. At the same 
time he initiated intrigues in England, with wHch Cologne Irad 
growing commercial relations. Here, in exile at the English court, 
was Henry the Lion who had not given up hope of recovering his 
lands and position; in 1189, after Frederick had departed on crusade, 
he actually returned to Germany and sought to reoccupy Saxony by 
force. His intrigues created serious foreign complications; for the 
English king, alienated by Frederick’s close relations with Prance 
and by the conclusion of a Franco-German treaty of friendship in 
1187, gave Henry the Lion his backing and sought to nuUify the 
effects of die Franco-German entente by interference in imperial 
affairs. Richard I’s quarrel with Leopold of Austria at Acre in 1191 
was not a gratuitous insult hut an expression of the Enghsh king’s 
hostility to an enemy of Henry the Lion. More important was liis 
interference in Sicily when, after the death of William H in 1189, he 
gave his support to the Sidlian claimant, Tancred, with whom he 
signed a treaty directed against the German king; for the papacy also 
in all probability encouraged Tancred, at least secretly. Thus, when 
Henry VI succeeded to the dirone after Frederick’s death in 1190, 
he was Eiccd by all the elements of a major hostile coalition, impli- 
cating the papacy and reaching from Sicily to England, and the 
whole future of Barbarossa’s work depended on his character and 
abilities and poHcy. 

Few reigns have given rise to such diverse judgements as that of 
Henry VI. ^ His exploits and successes stirred the imaginations of 
contemporaries and created a lasting impression of power and 
purpose. The conquest of Sicily in 1194, the subsequent prepara- 
tions for an attack on the Byzantine Empire, the dispatch of a 
crusading army to Palestine, the homage of Richard of ii^gland and 
of the kings of Cyprus and Armenia, dl contributed to his renown. 
He was credited with the project of subjecting France to imperial 
ovcrlordship, and when he died in 1197 many believed that he was 
on the point of establisliing a universal dominion, such as men had 

1 For what follows cf. J. Haller, ‘Ibmilch VL u. die rOmlsehe Kiicbe*, MtlelL d. Ssttn, 
Jtisi,f.G$schichisforsthm^,XXXV (i9i4.)jid.,‘iC»lsetHeinrieI>Vr,Jfto.Z«/telir.,C3CIII(i9j:4); 
W. Cohsi, Das Zeiialter dtr Hohatstaufen in SiziUen (1925); B. Feeds, Dtr Srbrelchsplim 
Heinrichs W (ipay) ; V, Pfefi; Kidser HeinriAs VI hSAstes an die rSintsche Katie (19*7) t 

B. Jordan, ‘Henri VI a-t-il oOett i CdestionideluiiUtelioimnas^pourl’Empite’, Afdawu 
Bet (1925); Cartellieri, HeinriA VI ft, At HShe{mdri der slaiijisaien Kaisetjfalitik (1914); W. 
Notd^ Das Pc^sttum u. Ifyzang (1903}, Kienost, Die deulsAen FSrsten Im Dieuste 

der WesimSAle I (1924), 131-153. 
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dreamt of since the decline of Rome.‘ More tlian one moflprti 
historian has shared this view, maintaining that Henry VI died with 
the world at his feet, and that only a mdignant fate, cutting short 
his life at the age of thirty-two and leaving as his heir a mere rhild 
less than three years old, prevented the completion of the work of 
Frederick I, the stabilization of German government and the 
establishment of a universal dominion in German hands. “ Others 
have taken a more sober view, pointing out that his policy exhausted 
‘the energies and political capital stored up by Barbarossa’, and 
maintaining that ‘he was lucky to die yoinig, before being overtaken 
by the catastrophe which could scarcely have failed to strike at the 
roots of the artificial, violent and detested regime which he 
founded’.* 

That Henry VI exhausted the political capital stored up by 
Barbarossa is the gravamen of the charge against him. Those 
historians who have seen in his ambitious schemes a plan to com- 
plete the work of his father have misunderstood the scope of 
Barbarossa’s policy and, indeed, the scope and objects of German 
imperialism in the middle ages. Had that imperialism been m fact 
an attempt to restore universal dominion on me pattern of ancient 
Rome, then Henry VI might in truth be called its greatest prota- 
gonist; but such a conception of the nature of the mediaeval empire 
overlooks the distinction between the theories and the ideals of a 
universal Christian monarchy, propagated by philosophers and 
churchmen, and the motives and actions of statesmen. None of the 
German emperors from Otto the Great onwards, not even Otto ID, 
had turned aside from the interests of the constiment kingdoms of 
the empire to pursue the cliimerical aim of world-dominion; and in 
this respect, Barbarossa’s reign brought no change. Renovatio 
imperii ihcant for him restoration of imperial authority in Germany, 
Burgundy and Italy, and although his methods were new, his aims 
were old. But the accession of Henry VI soon led to a break with the 

1 Otto of St. Bladen, Chm, (ed. Hofineuter}, c. 45: 'Cuius mors gend Teutonicotum 
onmibusqiie Geimaniae po{>ulis lamentabiEs sit in aeternum, quia aliaium tertarum divitiis 
eos daros reddidit, terroremque eoium omnibus in dreuitu nadonibns per virtutem bdlicam 
iucussit, eosque ptaestandores aliis gendbus nimirum ostendit iutuios, nisi morte piaeventus 
fiiinet, cuius vittute et industna decus imperii in aiidquae digniuds statum redoruisset.' 

* iW A. L, Poole, Cmbr, Mti. Hist,, V (1929), 479 : ‘under him the idea of a universal 
Buiplrei of-wurld-doniinadon, came nearest to reahmdon during the Middle Ages'. Cf. also 
Kioaut, Zeltschr., Ctm b 93 <i)> 232, and Haller, ihid., CXIIt (T914), 494. 

* C, W. PtevitAOtton, Outlines ofMedlaeustI History (1929), asd; E. Jordan, L’Allemcigne et 
VMie met XOe et XlXIe slides (i93£)), 150. 
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old conservative tradition. In Italy, where he had ruled since 1186, 
when he was crowned king at Milan, and in his relations with the 
chur^, Henry adliered to the lines of policy laid down at the time 
of the Peace of Constance; and in this respect his succession in 1190 
marked no breach of continuity. But in other directions he pursued 
a policy dijSerent from anything Barbarossa had envisaged. In the 
affairs of western Europe he rejected Frederick’s cautious attitude 
and sought to make capital out of the conflict between England and 
France.^ But it was Henry’s claim as husband of Constance to 
succeed to the Sieflian tihrone on the death ofWilham II in 1189 that 
introduced a fundamental change in imperial policy. With Sicily 
Henry inherited the ambition of the Normans to dominion in the 
Mediterranean and the perennial hostility of the Normans towards 
Bysantium; it was his attempt to carry on Norman traditions which 
diverted imperial policy from its established paths. For this reason 
Ficker was assuredly right when, with unerring judgement, he singled 
out the connection of Germany and Sicily, tlie unio regni ad imperium, 
as the cause of the aberrations in imperial policy which prevented 
the consummation of Barbarossa’s plans for imperial government.* 
The union of Sicily and the Empire, and the ensuing complications, 
introduced a strain, both internal and external, which the new 
structure of imperial government could not stand. From 1190 for 
sixty momentous years the attempt to incorporate Sicily into the 
Empire absorbed imperial energies, diverting attention increasingly 
from Germany, leading to ever new entanglements, until in the end 
it pulled down tlie structure Barbarossa had raised, destroyed the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty and enduringly crippled German govern- 
ment; from the strain of diese yeare &rmany never recovered. 

The death of William II of Sidly without heirs of his body, in 
1189, certainly opened up alluring prospects. The union of Sicily 
and the Empire meant an end of the Sicilian support for internal 
opponents of imperial poHcy which had thwarted imperial plans at 

* The contrast between Henry's western policy and that of Im Either was evident alreat^ M 

iiS5>ii 8(S, when the former attempted to support Flanders against France, but wu ^md by 
Frederick, who clung to his aUiancse with the Capetians. Cartellieti has that Hearn 

‘die representative of the younger generation, who mote dearly appreeiatea the uwnm a^ 
was intent on checking the rise of French power before it was too late’, was rigjit; hut cf. 
KlenastfD/edfu&dienFiirsteM, I, lip. , . j 

• Ficker, Das deutuhe Kaisemidt, 117 ; cf. Kap 4 iett, ‘Die unio regni ad imp^um. to 
Bdtrag *ur Geschichte der stau&chen Folitik', Deutsdu Zdtschx- f- GtsduoasinssensaiaPt I 
{1889). 
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many a critical junctute since tlie first alliance of the Normans and 
the papacy in 1059, Furdiermore, it constituted an important new 
source of revenue exceeding even what Barbarossa had drought to 
obtain from. Italy. Hence it is not surprising that Henry grasped the 
opportunity whichWiUiam Il’s death presented. What is surprising 
is me lack of circumspection with whidi he asserted his claims. It 
will always remain an open question whether by a careful, measured 
policy Sicily could Irave been successfully absorbed into the Empire; 
but Henry Vi’s policy was not measured. On the contrary, it w^s 
marked hy a resdess activity and a rigorous logic which, in strong 
contrast to Barbarossa, closed all doors on compromise and led as 
though of necessity to acute crisis. This was a point in history where 
the personal character of the ruler could not fail to influence die 
course of events; and it was Henry’s misfortime that he was inc^- 
able of resisting the allurements which Sicily held out, in particum 
the incitement to grandiose projects in the Mediterranean.^ More- 
over, it was characteristic of Henry’s temperament that, unlike his 
Norman predecessors, he refused ‘on account of the dignity of the 
empire’ to do homage for Sidly to the pope. Thus on every side 
he went beyond precedent, exalting his imperial claims by reference 
to Sicily and supporting his Sicilian position by reference to the 
Empire, with the result that he forced the pope and the eastern 
emperor into at least tacit alliance and provoked acute papal sus- 
picion of his designs in Italy and Germany. Through his forceful 
uncondliatory p<mcy the prospect of durable agreement between 
church and state, which was an essential precondidon of the stabili- 
zation of the work of Barbarossa, was destroyed: the papacy, which 
under Lucius III (1181-1185), Gregory VlII (1187) and Clement HI 
(1187-1 191) had been prepared to seek a working agreement, 
became under Celestine IE (1191-1198) alive to its perils and began 
again to seek out allies in Sicily and Itdy and Germany. 

There is no doubt that Henry showed considerable tactical skill in 
dealing with this threatening situation, which was aggravated by 
unrest in Gerihany where Henry’s' attempt in 1191 to absorb 

I It hai teen held that Hen^ VFs eastern policy was undertaken with a view to securing 
papal ^tptobation. and therewi^ papal support for his plans m Germany and Italy; but Retels 
and have Edly demonstrated the weakness of this argument. Rather it was a gratuitous 

ipui li^didous condnuadon of Norman policy, contrasting markedly with Sarbarossa's 
scajiputoas endeavours, when he went on crusade in iiSp, to avoid provoking Bykaudum; cf. 
Noim, op. dti ri8*ao. 
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Thuringia into the royal demesne, after the deatli witliout direct 
heirs of the landgrave, quickly showed that the princes were pre- 
pared to go to extreme lengths in defence of the concessions wrested 
from the crown in 1180. In these circumstances he was fortunate in 
the capture of Richard I of England, who fell into the hands of duke 
Leopold of Austria in 1192 on his way back from the orient, and was 
handed over by Leopold to Henry. Here what counted was less tlic 
fact that Richard agreed to hold England as an imperial fief — a fact 
which has sometimes received undue prominence* — dian the 
possibility of using Richard’s influence to break up the hostile party 
in Germany, whidn looked to England for leadership, and of 
securing funds for the conquest of SieSy, which was financed largely 
from Richard’s ransom. In bodr these respects Henry made the 
most of his opportunity, at last securing through Richard’s media- 
tion a settlement with me Welfs. But he showed his true character 
when, instead of resting content with the improvement in his 
position which ensued, he sought immediately to turn his new 
relations with Richard into a hostile alliance against France. Thus 
once again he involved himself in needless complications at the very 
moment when a slackeiiiirg of tension was requisite in order to 
organize his government in Sidly. Already at this early date, 
moreover, the incompatibility of many of his aims and projects was 
apparent. The SiciHan undertaking was dependent on German 
support, and as early as 1190 his need to free his hands for the 
conquest of Sicily had compelled him to make concessions to Henry 
the Lion and the Welfs. The same motive, ako, lay behind his 
renunciation of his project of taking over Thuringia; by conferring 
it instead on the brother of the late lauiferave he created another 
'dangerous precedent for the succession ofcollateral heirs. Equally 
significant was his decision in 1192 to confer Styiia on di^ 
Leopold of Austria, for this cumulation of duchies in the hands or a 
single prince implied a reversal of one of the main features of 
Fr^rick I’s territorial settlement of ii8o. Ifi however, Henry’s 
Sddlian poHcy necessitated serious concessions in Germany, in Italy 

* Taking all in oU, the homage waa probably mow important to RJehstd than to Henry. 
In tipa, on the newt of Bichatd's captviw, John had IrmneAately done homage to Fhlhp 
Augnatua, for England ar well as fiir Ms eontiaental lands, and John and FhiUp, in alliance ndm 
the Danes, had prepared an invasiott of England ibr rips. Rjebard's homage to Hemy VI 
was thus a counterblast to John's homage to Philip Au^tnrtus; therein lay its pohdeal signifi- 
cance. Cfi Kienast; (jp. dt., 1, 156. 
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it placed new difficulties in the way of a settlement with the pope. 
Without doubt Henry realized, nke Frederick Barbarossa before 
him, the imperative need for such a settlement; but every step he 
took rendered a settlement less easy. Unable to perceive the wisdom 
of proceeding step by step and consolidating his position little by 
little, Henry conjured up an opposition which brought aU his plans 
to nothing. 


n 

It was in 1195 that the critical turning-point arrived. By this time 
not only was Sicily occupied and brought under control, but also 
north and north-western Germany, wHch in 1192 and 1193 bad 
been in almost open rebellion, were pacified. The year 1194 thus 
ended the first period of the reign, and another obstacle was removed 
by the death of Henry the Lion in 1195. Already, moreover, the 
emperor had turned to plans for conquest in the Near East and by 
1195 "Was preparing for a crusade. Hence the moment had evidently 
come to consolidate his successes to date and to prepare for a lengthy 
absence firom his lands. Could he so arrange government in Ger- 
many and Italy that he could safely leave Europe, in the knowledge 
that his dynasty was secure against conspiracy and revolt? Could he 
obtain loyal co-operation &om the German princes, who as recently 
as 1193 had shown strong tendencies to resist his designs? Could he, 
above all else, solve outstanding questions with the papacy and 
secure a final peace with the church? 

Such were die questions facing Henry at the end of 1195, and it is 
characteristic of the man that — after a first unsuccessful attempt in 
1 195 to get his two-year-old son elected king in the normal way — he 
boldly sought a radical solution. No single measure offered greater 
prospects than the final establishment of hereditary monarchy on the 
pattern of England and France, and it was tlnrough the acceptance 
of this fundamental reform that Henry sought both to overcome the 
immediate problems confronting him and to secure the requisite 
stability and continuity in impcr&l government. There is no doubt 
that, in envisaging dus change, Hwiry unerrir^ly picked out the 
most glaring weakness in his position and that of his dynasty. It 
was. the irregularity of succession after the Investiture Contest, as 
contrasted with the strength of the hereditary principle before 1077, 
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which had placed die monarchy at the mercy of whatever momen- 
tary politied combinations happened to dominate on occasions when 
a new king was elected; and it is clear that Barbarossa had fully 
realized the necessity for re-affirming the principle of heredity. 
After 1194, however, the acquisition of Sicily made the question 
still more urgent. Henry claimed Sicily in virtue of liis wife’s 
hereditary right, and intended that it should pass by hereditary right 
to his son Frederick, bom m 1194. Was the Hohenstaufen right of 
succession to the Empire, on the other hand, to be dependent on the 
election and assent of the princes? Were the latter to have, in theory 
at least, the power of electing another dynasty, and thus bringing 
about a separation between die imperial lands and Sicily? If the 
unto regni ad imperiutn were to be permanent, if Sicily were hence- 
forth to be an integral part of die Empire, an abrogadon of 
the electoral rights of the princes was essential and at the same 
time a regulation of the pope’s rights and functions in imperial 
coronation. 

In 1196, therefore, Henry began negotiations with the princes, and 
atWurzburg on March 31st secured the assent of fifty-two princes 
present to the principle of hereditary succession. But even here the 
contrast widi the monarchies of the west is evident. What the 
Capetians and Plantagenets were able to enforce by steady insistence, 
from generation to generation, on ancient traditions, Henry was 
forced to buy by concessions. To the princes he ofered full here- 
ditary rights in their fiefs, extending to female and collateral heirs; 
to the prdates he offered the equiy^ut concession of testamentary 
disposition over their movable property.^ But even these consider- 
able concessions failed to secure the agreement of all parties, partly 
no doubt because a number of princes, including the duke of Austria 
and the margrave of Namur, had already secured hereditary rights 
by special privilege. Consequently opposition quickly came to ar 
head; and a leader was found in the archbishop of Cologne, whose 

* The exact pataUel between what Henry asked and what be conceded, is noteworthy. In 
fact, it appears that the ptuices had in i ig j counttied Henry's request for the decdon of his son 
Bxderick, by making it dependent on the eoncesaon, on bis part, of hereditary succession in 
their fiefs, and that it was because of Henry’s refbsal of this concession that negotiatbns broke 
down, ^lier in the year, he had taken Meissen (the marmve of which had died without 
direct heirs) into the ditea admimsttation of the ctoyn, and bis eaxUa desire to do the same 
in Thuringia (iigi) was well known. The princes' demand for hereditary succession was thus 
part of a plan of resistance to Henry's centralizing policy. But he sought to tutu the tables, 
and strike a bargrin. by countering weir demand with an equivalou: demand of bis own ~ *ad 
suuin refimdew commodnm*, says Getvase of Tllboiy, 'quod aliis hnpertittis est ben e fiafwn * . 
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prepottderating influeiice, derived from, liis ancient right of crowning 
die elected king of Germany (and therewith of refusing coronation), 
was particularly threatened by Henry’s project. But Henry’s plans 
allowed for this contingency, and without attempting to overcome 
the German opposition, he left for Italy in the summer of 1196 to 
put the second phase of his project into effect. His object now was to 
gain papal support and co-operation, and thus to circumvent the 
opposition in Germany. In view of his forthcoming crusade, 
preparations for which were by this time advanced, he could with 
justice insist that further postponement of a settlement with the 
church was no longer opportune; he could also, in view of the 
perils of liis undertaking, reasonably demand — Conrad III had 
obtained as much in 114.7 prior to the second crusade — the corona- 
tion of his son. For his part, renewing and carrying further proposab 
which had formed die basis of negotiations between Frederick I and 
Lucius III, he offered the papacy a fixed and regular income from die 
churches of the empire in lieu of the disputed territories in central 
Italy to which the pope still laid claim. ^ In return Celestine was to 
baptize and crown the young Frederick, passing over the vested 
ri^ts of the archbishop of Cologne. Papal co-operation, circum- 
venting the opposition of the electoral princes of Geimany, was thus 
the key to the whole project of hereditary monarcliy. 

But papal co-operation was not forthcoming. As long as Henry 
remained in die vicinity of Rome Celestine procrastinated with 
complaints and counter-claims. In view of the serious financial 
embarrassments of the papacy at this time, Henry’s proposals were 
not unattractive; but they would clearly have meant an end of the 
temporal power of the papacy and a strict concentration on its 
spiritual headship. Even mis was not impossible in the mood of the 
moment, which was seriously perturbed by the growth of heresy 
and the dangers to Christendom in the east. But Henry chose thb 
very moment to create for his lieutenant, Markward of Anweiler, a 
great provincial administration, reaching along the Adriatic coast 
from Ravenna through Ancona to the Abruzzi; and although hb 
object was probably only to safeguard communications between 
Sicily and the north, his action revealed graphically the dangers of 
encirclement facing the papacy in Rome. It has been argued with 

^ them, that Henry oHeied to become the pope’s vassal and to bold the Empite as a 

papal may be ignored; It is not pUusible and has been iqected by aU authorities. 
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much probability that Celestiue refused a settlement except on 
condition that Henry resigned the Sicilian crown. In any case he 
was aware, and in his poHcy of procrastination took account, of the 
growing opposition in Germany. In October, 1 196, the proposal for 
setting die German kingship on an hereditary basis was again before 
the princes, and this time it met determined opposition from a 
powerful group under the leadership of the landgrave of Thurmgia, 
which used a new weapon in the fiarm of opposition to die crusade. 
In the following month the pope negatived Henry’s proposals. Thus 
all Iiis plans seemed to be crumbling, and it only remained to save 
what he could. Withdrawing die pm of hereditary monarchy, he 
concentrated instead on bringiag the preparations for the crusade to 
completion; and by his withdrawal he secured his immediate point. 
Not only did he obtain a united front for the crusade, but the 
princes, in return for his concession, agreed to the election of 
his son, Frederick, to the kingship, which actually took place at 
Christmas, 1196. 

If the election of Frederick was far from the solution to which 
Henry had aspired, it was a partial success which provided a sufficient 
guarantee of continuity for the immediate fiiture. Nevertheless the 
resistance of the German princes to his attempts to strengthen and 
stabilize the position of the monarchy was ominous, revealing how 
deeply embedded, even at this late date, were their rights. Ominous 
also was the formation of links between the German opposition and 
the papacy. But the widespread nature of the discontent only 
became evident in die spring of 1197 when revolt broke out in 
Sicily. This insurrection had local causes; but it was believed with 
some reason that the pope was implicated, and the insurgents had 
apparently also entered into relations with the Lombards and the 
Romans. Forewarned, Henry put down the revolt with un- 
exampled cruelty, influenced in all probability by the fret drat his 
position, frr away from his base, was dangerously insecure. But he 
was not vouchsafed the opportunity to exploit his success. Already 
in August he lay sick in Messina: on September 28th, 1197, deatn 
supervened. His reign had added Sicily to the lands over which the 
Hohemtaufcn ruled; but it had also added complications unknown 
in the past, and it had still to be seen whether the new acquisition 
was a source of strength or a liability. On the other hand, he had 
made no contribution, fe>r all his restless activity, to the chief 
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problems wliich confronted liim "when he took over in 1190; a 
settlement with the papacy was sdll outstanding and there had been 
no progress towards defining the relations between the monarchy 
and die German prbccs. In both these respects deterioration rather 
than progress was the mark of Henry Vi’s reign. 

Henry VI himself, on his deathbed, proved that he was fuUy 
conscious of the instability of his fife’s work. In his famous ‘testa- 
ment’, never put into effect, he stipulated that Constance and 
Frederick, his heir, should do homage to the pope for Sicily, as 
earlier rulers of Sicily had done homage. Furthermore, Frederick 
was to obtain the pope’s confirmation of the rights in the Empire 
which he had obtained as a result of his election in 1196. In return 
imperial forces were to evacuate the papal states, the Matildine lands 
were to be restored to die church, and papal suzerainty over the 
duchy of Ravenna and the march of Ancona was to be recognized. 
It is a cruel comment on Henry’s statesmanship that, at any moment 
during his Ufetime, he could have secured peace with the Roman 
curia on terms less rigorous than he was prepared to grant in his 
testament; and with peace would have come the opportunity to 
enforce a setdement with the German princes. But in 1198 it was too 
late. Henry had revealed his plans openly, and the papacy took heed; 
by grasping after too much he had durown away his opportunities. 
iUready under Celestine III the papacy saw its chance to recover 
whatithad lost; but it was after the death of Cdestmc on January 8th, 
1198, and the election of Innocent HI that the reaction gathered 
speed. The new pope was the man to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities; but it was Henry Vi’s feilure to make the right concessions 
at the right time which ushered in the nemesis of 1198-1215. The 
responsibility for the catastrophe which followed Henry Vi’s 
premature death cannot be thrown on to a bfind, malignant fate: it 
rests on Henry’s own shoulders. 


m 

That Henry Vi’s death in 1197, leaving as heir a three-year-old 
child^ ushered in a period of darkest crisis, was immediately manifest. 
Throughout .Italy, firom Sicily through Tuscany to Lombardy, a 
viohsnt reaction broke out. In Sicily me empress Constance herself 
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joined forces with the rebels, retaining her infant son, Frederick, 
with her until her death in 1198, when (theoretically under the 
pope’s tutelage) he passed into the hands of one Sicilian faction after 
another. The situation in Germany, on the other hand, contrasted 
markedly with the collapse and anarchy in Sicily and Italy. No 
feature of the crisis was more remarkable than the initial unity of die 
German people in the face of the disaster which had overtaken them, 
their loyalty to the Hohenstaufen dynasty and its ideals, and their 
realization of the need for a common effort to uphold the proud 
structure which Barbarossa had built. It is this sense of responsi- 
bility, contrasting profoundly with the attitude of the princes in 
earlier generations, which is the outstanding fact in die first phase 
of the crisis of 1198. Many of the greatest princes were away in the 
east on crusade when the news of Henry’s death was received; and 
the first act of the crusading army was to confirm the election of 
Frederick II carried out in 1196. In Sicily, Henry Vi’s great lieu- 
tenant, Markward of Anweiler, struggled manfully until his death 
in 1203 to maintam German rule, ultimately securing Sicilian support 
against the French adventurers whom die pope did not scruple to 
call in. Nearer home Henry’s brother, Philip of Swabia, hurried 
from Tuscany back to Germany to rally forces on Frederick’s 
behalf. His loyalty to the cause of his in&nt nephew was absolute, 
and he soon persuaded the leading princes, headed by the dukes of 
Bavaria and Saxony, to elect him ‘guardian of the empire* until 
Frederick could be brought back to Germany. ^ Thus the Weditary 
rights of the Hohenstau^ dynasty, which the princes had rejected 
in theory in 1196, were approved in practice in 1198. It is, indeed, 
true that the old opposition to Henry VI, headed by the archbishop 
of Cologne, had immediately disavowed the earlier election of 
Frederick and initiated intrigues for the election of a new king; but 
their efforts were without success and their candidate, Bertold of 
Zjihringen, withdrew. Instead, all tie leading princes, from Saxony 
in the north to Styria and Carinthia in the south, urged Philip of 
Swabia to 'labour for the empire’, and fearing the dangers of a long 
minority rule begged him to set aside all scruples and accept candi- 

1 Otto of $t. BUsi«a, Chrmilctm, c. 46; ’Phillpinii . . . ncagebat omoimodu ut pdnetpes 
ekcdotteiu, quant area fiEum impetatoii] fe^ant, ratam babetent. Odcntalea ita^ 
prindpes . . . dictn coEoqmi . . . ptaefixenint, quo veniente Pbilippo dnee . . . tpsuot in 
defoMOtem imperii eligere docteveton^ quoad tuque nepot nnu, impetatoris iUita, dvdum 
dectw, in Abmaiuiiam devenitet* 
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dature for the throne. ‘ After long hesitation and a sincere effort to 
maintain Frederick’s rights unimpaired, Philip gave way before 
their representations and was finally crowned at Mainz on Septem- 
ber Sth, 1198. As the chronicler Arnold of Liibeck wrote, ‘the whole 
strength of the empire adhered to Philip’. 

For a moment, therefore, it appeared that Germany had sur- 
mounted the crisis tmleashed by Henry Vi’s premature death; and 
diere is no doubt that the responsible attitude adopted by the 
majority of the princes in 1198 was a tribute to the strength of 
Barbarossa’s work and to the new sense of political maturity which 
it had engendered. If left to itself there is every indication that 
Germany would have emerged unharmed from the test. But 
Germany was not left to itself to settle its own affairs. At the critical 
moment two outside factors, the one representing the culmination 
of old discords, the other the dawn of new complications, intervened 
with, deadly effect. The first was the papacy, avidly desirous of 
regaining all the political power it had lost since the restoration of 
imperial authority after 1152; the second was the pressure of England 
and France, both anxious to foment dissension within Germany and 
to exploit it to their own advantage. It was the interplay of these 
factors, dehberately evoking the most retrograde and egotistic 
elements in German life, which destroyed the promise of a healthy 
outcome and threw Germany into a state of anarchy comparable to 
the worst phases of the Investiture Contest. 

With the accession of Innocent HI to the papal throne in 1198, it 
was immediately dear how unwise was the failure of Henry VI to 
grasp the opportunity of conciliation and a final settlement with the 
diurch, which had never been beyond the bounds of possibility 
since the death of Alexander III in 1181. The reaction after 
Alexander’s death against a political papacy had been real and had 
offered real prospects of settlement; but the reaction in 1198 with 
the accession of a young, energetic, politically-minded pope was to 
the other extreme. There is no doubt that Innocent Ill’s main 
object was to restore the temporal power of the papacy, assailed 
ever since Frederick Barbarossa had embarked on a policy of 
territorial reconstruction in central Italy after the peace of Con- 


is « tematkabl7 imfresnve and sinceie narrative of (he course of events, issued by 
in law, in die Sj^strm super nemtla Imperil, no. 136; this includes the pnnoes* request 
to Elffilip ‘otnos Ubotare veUeihus pro unperio’ — a statement dwacteristic cu the Mgh sense 
of datt’etidtit^imbiUty inspiring (he Hohenstau&n cauae^ 
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stance, and doubly threatened since the consummation of the union 
of Sicily with the Empire. Hence from beginning to end, despite 
all pretence of standing above parties, and despite also the tergiver- 
sations forced on him by events, he was an unbending opponent of 
the Holienstaufen dynasty, determined to destroy for all time die 
connection of Sidly and the Empire and the position in central 
Italy, for which the Hohenstaufen stood, at no matter what cost to 
Germany. ‘ Two litde-noted facts illustrate his ruthless determina- 
tion. The one was the severe rebuke issued in 1200 to the great 
German patriot, archbishop Conrad of Mainz — once the staunchest 
supporter of Alexander III, now (in the twilight of his life) the 
altruistic sponsor of peace in Germany — because his attempts to 
reconcile the German factions threatened to create a common 
German front and thus to deprive the pope of the influence which 
German divisions gave him in imperial affairs.* The other, in the 
same year, was the instructions issued to the papal legate in the west, 
authorizing him to annul the peace concluded between England and 
France, because the withdrawal of English and French support from 
the contending parties was likely to put an end to German discords 
and leave the Hohenstaufen in control of a united people who would 
not brook papal interference. * To get his way, in short, to enforce 
his own conception of the relations of church and state. Innocent 
was prepared not only to destroy the internal peace of Germany, 
but also to set the states of Europe at war with one another. Against 
these facts it matters Httle that he protested — too often, perhaps, 
and too vehcmendy — that he had imperial interests at heart and 
had no intention of oppressing or destroying the empire.* His 
protests were doubtless sincere; but when he spoke of the empire, 
^he meant an empire of his own conception and not the histtMical 
Empire which had been raised from the dust of the Ihvestitute 
Contest by die genius of the Hohenstaufra. His praise of lothar H, 

* Imocent's policy towanb Germany a laid bate in the lamous Re^blnm supet tu^allo 
imperii (od. BahiM, itfSa, reptmted in Migne, Pair, latim, CCXVI, pubL in facsimile by Pdtz; 
J9a7, Gecman tians. by G.Tangl, 1923). For a sober judgement of Innocent’acbanctd' and 
policy cf. E. Jordan, VAllmt^ne « i'Mii mix Xlk et Xlue slieles, no, 1S3, iSj. 

* Rey. sup. neg. imp., no. 32. 

* Ibm., no. 35. Kimast, op. dt, 157, baa fiuled to see diet the pope, who in die previota 

year bad been working for peace between Bngkndand France abrupdy reversed 

ms policy when tne fnrthemce of bis interests in the Empiie retj^iiied it. 

* Sxg. stipt neg. Imp., no. 2; ‘non, tit quidam pesdleates bommes mentiuntur, ad impi^ 

desttuctionem w deptesmnm intendiinos, sed ad consemticiinim et eanltationem. ipnns 
podus aspitanuis’; cf. 1^ udd., nos. i, 15, as. , 
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the churdi’s nominee, revealed the direction of his thoughts, which 
led hack directly to the ideas of Gregory VII: an emperor selected by 
the free choice of the princes but unqualified to rule until, after due 
examination at the Holy See, he had secured the approval and 
confirmation of the pope.‘ Innocent’s claims were, drerefore, not 
new — new only was the rigorous logic with which he argued that 
the disposal of the German throne was prindpaliter et Jinaliter a 
prerogative of the Holy See — but they were claims which, after the 
revivd of the principles of hereditary monarchy in the twelfth 
century, not one of the peoples of western Europe would willingly 
accept, and least of all the successors of Frederick Barbarossa. The 
clash of principles and ideas is nowhere more clearly revealed than 
in the letter, firm in tone and worthy in content, which Philip of 
Swabia’s adherents dispatched to the pope from Speyer on May 28th, 
1199*. Instead of asking for papal confirmation of Philip’s election, 
they simply notified die pope in dignified words of the facts, 
announced tliat their election itself constituted an indefeasible right 
to the imperial throne, and, warning Innocent to attempt nothing 
against the honour of the empire, informed him that they would 
appear shortly in Rome to complete die formality of coronation. 
Here in the dedaration of Speyer the age-old conception of the 
Empire, revived by Barbarossa, found its ultimate eiqpression 
against the novel pretensions of the papacy: ‘he who is chosen by 
the election of the princes alone is the true emperor, even before he 
has been confirmed by the pope’.' 

Against this strengthened consdousness of an independent empire, 
backed in the manifesto by the signatures of the most notable 
princes in Germany, Innocent womd have had Htde prospect of 
success, had it not been for the intervention of the western powers, 
of France and England. It was to England that the faction of German 
princes around the archbishop of Cologne turned when it became 
evident that they had no hope of raising an anti-Hohenstatifen 
candidate in Germany; and Richard I, who as early as 1194 had 
offered annual subsidies to all die important princes of north-west 

1 C£ above, p. 115. 

* lug-^ Imp., no. 14. 

' C£ above, p. 74. — This fonnulation of the impetial case in R)tmd, surpnsingly, in the 
standard conunentacy on the basic sununaty of cho^ law, the Dteretum of Gradan; cf the 
|jDstotafil^.XCmiC 14, and Disc UCni,c. 10. Inhh&aiousdeccetal Kencriiiiilem (c,34, 
X I, <$) Innocent vma thetdto consdoosly revetsing the common opinion of the church. 
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Germany for their support against France, grasped the opportunity 
of establishing an anti-Frendi dynasty on the German throne. It 
was Richard’s support alone, in particular his financial support, 
wluch was expended on a prodigious scale, that enabled the pitifully 
weak anti-Hohenstaufen party in Germany to embark on the 
struggle. They took up arms as clients of England. Their candidate 
was iWchard’s nephew, Otto, the youngest son of Henry the Lion. 
But in spite of the German blood in his veins, Otto had never seen 
the land of his fathers: he was a foreigner, bom in Normandy, 
brought up at the Plantagenet court, created earl of York in 1190 
and count of Poitou in 1196. Described by a chronicler as ‘proud 
and stupid’, he had scant respect for German interests and was a 
willing tool of his uncle on whose favour he depended; interested 
only in recovering the position his father had forfeited, he capitulated 
to Innocent, recognizing the ‘recuperations’ of the papacy in central 
Italy and promising obedience and honour to the pope. ^ Deliberately 
surrendering the independence of the empire and according fuU 
recognition to the electoral claims of the princes, he humbly re- 
quested Innocent to confirm his election and ‘summon’ him to 
Rome for coroiution. Without scmple or principle, for the sake 
of papal support, he accepted the full implications of Innocent’s 
papahst theories, hitherto resisted with unparalleled firmness — 
theories which made change of dynasty a principle of the constitu- 
tion and foreshadowed the entire fate of Germany: to degenerate 
into a divided electoral state, instead of securing, like the monarchies 
of the west, the lasting benefits of a kingship stabilized in one 
dynasty. 

The appearance on the German scene of Otto of Brunswick, who 
was crowned by his adherents at Aachen on July izth, 1198, had 
other equally disastrous results. If lie English king hoped, by 
supporting theWelf party, to win German support for a war on 
Ftmce, the French king was not slow in replying by accordifig his 
support to his old allies, the Hohenstaufen. Thus each of the western 
powers vied with the other in buying support in Germany, both 

^ Cf. the notorimn capitulaaott of Neus> (8 June, 1201), Reg. mp. mg. Imp,, no, 77 The 
exculpatoiy arguments of Haller, ‘Innocenz HI u. Otto IV*, Piptttm u. Kaisertum (1926}, are 
unconvincing. From the very first Otto and Ills mpporters, tnchiding die king of England 
and die aidimslum of Cologne, adopted an abject attitude towards the pope, in matkedcoz)H 
ttast to the mgni&d bearing of the Hohenstaufen; sod their attitude bwow more and mote 
abject as, after die death of Ricbaid, the hopelessness of Otto’s position became manifest; <£ 
J^f. SHP, mg. nos. 3, 4, S. 9 , J 9 . 30 . 
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fearing an overwhelming hostile coalition; and their efforts in- 
augurated the long and sordid struggle between the pound sterling 
and the livre toumois which soon dominated German poHtics, 
demoralizing the princes and turning them into mercenary pen- 
sioners. French intervention also opened the door to French 
expansion, whicli after the successful occupation of Normandy in 
1202-4, turned east in search of a new outlet. Many contemporaries 
believed that Philip Augustus aspired to wrest the imperial crown 
from Otto of Brunswick — thus beginning die long series of French 
attempts to bring the Empire into French hands and therewith to 
stake out a claim to hegemony in Europe. What is more probable is 
that he had designs on Lorraine, and it is certain that the treaty of 
alliance, signed on June 29th, 1198, between Philip Augustus and 
Philip of Swabia opened die door wide to French intervention in 
imperial Flanders. But it would be erroneous to ascribe aggressive 
intentions to PhiHp Augustus; his poHcy was defensive, aimed not at 
Germany, but at Otto IV, the ally of England, and in spite of easy 
opportunities there was during his reign no French expansion at 
German expense. Nevertheless it was the weakening of the German 
monarchy between 1198 and 1215, as a result of the unscmpulous 
manoeuvres of Otto of Brunswick, the divisions he introduced and 
above all the precedent of foreign intervention, that prepared the 
way for the French expansion into the western territories of the 
empire, which set in under Louis VUI (1223-1226) and reached its 
logical conclusion under Philip the Fair (1285-1314). More imme- 
diate, however, were the effects on the northern and eastern 
frontiers. In the east, Ottokar of Bohemia, as the price of his support, 
obtained from Ptulip the erection of his duchy into a kingdom, and 
at the same time reduced Moravia to dependence. ^ In the north 
Otto encouraged his Danish allies, Canute VI andWaldemar, to 
attack and conquer Holstein, the land of his fether s old adversary, 
Adolf of Schauenburg, and to annex Nordalbingia and the impor- 
tant dty of Liibeck. The struggle for the throne, fostered by 
England and in a lesser degree by France, besides inaugurating a 
new phase of chaos and retrogression within, thus weakened 
Gefmany on ah its frontiers. 

die dotnictioA ia Bohemia of the work of Frederick Batbarossa, who — as 
^atts^ida oolicy of dividmg the great ducHes and consritutu^ couuter-balandng blocs ^cf. 
abtyto tip) — had In irSa separated Moravia irom Bohemia and made it (on a pat with 
jB<ihieuuaitiw)afiefhriddhiecdy of the emperor; cf. Jordan, op. cit., las, 186. 
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The civil wars, which began widi die active support of Otto of 
Brunswick by Richard of England, persisted until the antagonism 
between England and France was halted by die overwliehning 
French victory in 1214 at the batde of Bouvincs. Only a brief 
summary of events in Germany between July 12th, 1198, when Otto 
was crowned at Aaclien, and 1214 is necessary, for at almost every 
turn it was the course of events in the west which dominated German 
affairs. With English support thcWelf faction had some prospect of 
making headway; but widi the death of Ricliard and the accession 
of John in 1199 EngHsh policy began to vacillate, and die loss of 
Normandy and the visible crumbling of English power in 1203 and 
1204 sealed Otto’s fate. In 1204 the dissident princes, headed by 
Otto’s own brother and by the archbishop of Cologne, did homage 
to Philip; in 1206 the city of Cologne, the last bulwark of Otto’s 
power, yielded and Otto himself withdrew to England. Innocent 
in, whose recognidon of Otto in 1201 had faded to influence die 
course of events, was forced to seek an understandmg with Philip, 
and a setdement between the two, under discussion since 1206, was 
within sight when, on June 21st, 1208, for reasons unconnected with 
the poHtical situation Philip was assassinated. It was a cruel blow to 
German hopes; and yet once again when Germany was feced with 
a crisis as the result of the sudden death of the ruler, the course of 
events proved that it was not the proverbial self-interest and divisions* 
among the princes whicli undermined the monarchy. Earlier 
during the Investiture Contest, and later after die extinction of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty, these fectors were important; but in 1208, 
as in 1197, the tradition of unity created by Frederick Barbarossa 
held firm. The attempt of Philip Augustus to perpetuate the civil 
war by putting forward the duke of Brabant as a candidate met no 
response; instead the princes unanimously re-elected Otto of 
Brunswick, who reconciled his earlier opponents by marrying 
Philip’s daughter, and had no difficulty in securing general recogni- 
tion. Innocent also gladly gave his approbation: in his negotiations 
with Philip he had been forced to renoimce his claims to the pro- 
vinces of Tuscany and Ancona and Spoleto, but Otto, renewing his 
promises of 1201, not only granted new and extensive liberties to 
the German church but also again conceded the disputed Italian 
provinces to the papacy. 

But the peace was of short duration. "Whether Otto ever intended 
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to keep his promises to the church, will never be known. In form, 
at least, both his charter of 1201 and that of 1209 load manifest 
defects — in particular the omission of the consent of the princes, 
whose approbation was necessary for any alienation of imperial 
rights— and it is possible that these omissions were deliberately 
calculated in order to provide an excuse for non-fulfilment. Possibly 
also Otto was influenced by the patriarch Wolfger of Aquileia, who 
had been the leading figure in the negotiations between Philip of 
Swabia and the pope, and who now brought all his influence to bear 
on the new king to secure continuity of policy and the maintenance 
of Hohenstaufen traditions. More generally, it may be assumed that 
Otto, no longer the nominee of a faction but the duly elected and 
universally recognized German king, was forced, if he wished to 
maintain the support of all parties, to pursue a German policy. 
Whatever the reason, liis arrival in Italy in 1109 saw a brusque change 
of attitude, an immediate and successful return to the territorial 



their feud with the Hohenstaufen, were the figureheads of German 
opposition to the Italian ‘entanglement’. When Otto IV went to 
Italy, he went as the exponent of Hohenstaufen imperial traditions. 
He offered to discuss with Innocent the question of the Matildinc 
lands; but there was no question of the restitution of Ancona and 
Spoleto. Nevertheless Innocent, bending to necessity, crowned him 
Emperor on October 4th, 1209; but wh^ Otto went on to plan the 
reconquest of Sicily, thus conjuring up again the prospect of an 
encirclement of Rome, the breach came. Innocent had threatened 
excommunication since February, 1210: on November i8th, when 
Otto had invaded Apulia and Calabria and was on the point of 
crossing over into the island of Sicily, the solemn sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced. 

The breach with Otto was not entered into light-heartedly by the 
pope. Only by the election of an anti-king could Otto be effectively 
opposed, and there was only one candidate likely to win sufEdent 
support: Frederick of Sicily, the son of Henry VI. But with 
the return of a Hohenstaufen to the German throne, the danger 
of a permanent union of Sicily and the Empire would again loom 
lai^e^ hetice> no doubt, Innocent’s long delay before mially ex- 
CQMmmffciating Otto. Probably it was Philip Augustus of France 
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who won over the pope to agree to the candidature of Frederick, 
The death of Philip of Swabia in 1208 had been a serious blow to 
French policy, threatening an immediate combined Anglo-German 
attack on France; but Otto IV’s decision in 1209 to restore his 
position in Italy afforded Philip Augustus an unexpected respite. 
Nevertheless it was clear that an attack on France was to be expected 
once Otto had completed the conquest of Sicily and akeady John 
of England was building up the necessary connections among the 
princes of the Netherlands. Hence Philip Augustus, at the end of 
1310 , immediately set to work to reconstitute, on Frederick’s 
belialf, the Hohenstaufen party in Germany. This proved easier than 
might have been expected, because the ecclesiastical princes in 
particular, appalled at the prospect of a renewal of strife between the 
empire and the papacy, were alienated by Otto’s attack on Sichy. 
When Frederick appeared in Germany in September, 1212, he 
immediately secured the adhesion of the Swabians and his party 
was rapidly rebuilt, diough only by means of wholesale concessions 
to the princes and through the financial support of Philip Augustus 
who, renewing the old treaty of kiendsmp on November i8th, 
1212, at the same time lent Frederick 20,000 1 . which the latter 
immediately employed to buy support. Soon only parts of Saxony 
and certain principalities on the lower RJiine whose loyalty was 
secured by English subsidies, remained on Otto’s side. Before the 
end of the year Frederick, who had been elected in imperatorem 
coronandum in 1211 and re-elected at Frankfurt, was solemnly 
crowned rex Romanomm: the ceremony took place at Mainz on 
December 9th, 1213. 

Nevertheless the decision did not depend on events in Germany. 
Otto’s resources in Germany were smdl; but he stiU had the active 
support of his unde, the king of England, and John, with the help 
of die counts of Flanders and Holland, planned to force a decision 
by a great encircling attack from the north and east and south on 
France. Early in 1214 he lauded in Poitou, where he immediately 
scored notable successes, while a month later Otto began prepara- 
tions in the Rhinelands, finally moving down to Valenciennes in the 
middle of July. But Otto’s attempts to assemble an army were 
hampered hy local discords and rivalries among the petty powers 
of the Netherlands, and the opportune moment for common action 
was lost, John, who had advanced across the Loire and taken Angers 
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on June 17th, fell back without a fight; and from that moment the 
plan of combined attack fell through. Widiout delay Philip Augus- 
tus swung his army round to the north, advanced into Flanders, and, 
meeting the German army at Bouvines, a hamlet between Lille and 
Toumai, on July 27th, 1214, inflicted a crushing defeat. 

The battle of Bouvines was a turning-point not only in German 
but in European history. John and lus allies had, it was fireely 
reported, planned if successful to partition France; instead the 
Capetian monarchy was not merely saved but launched along the 
road leading to European hegemony. John, widrout thought of Ihs 
alhcs in the Netherlands, immediately made a truce with France to 
last until 1220; but this move was insufficient to save him from the 
opposition in England whicli the financial measures necessary to 
support his policy of subsidized alliances had evoked, and in 1213 
he capitulated to the barons and issued the Great Charter. For Otto 
also the French victory was a blow firom wliich recovery was 
impossible. His last adherents in Germany came to terms with 
Frederick who had played no part in the decisive campaign, but 
who received from Pliihp Augustus the golden imperim eagle 
which Otto had left lying on die field of batde. When Otto’s last 
remaining strong-points in the Rhindands, Cologne and Aachen, 
capitulated in 1215, Frederick celebrated his victory by a renewal of 
his coronation in accordance with tradition in Aachen cathedral; 
he had ceased to be a pretendant struggling with a rival, and become 
the legitimate German king. 


IV 

After seventeen years of confusion the legitimate dynasty was 
once again in control in Germany. Unhappily this did not imply a 
return to normal; for the period between 1198 and 1215 was not 
simply an interregnum, wmch was closed when Frederick returned 
to me throne of his father, Henry VI. On the contrary, Germany 
had passed through a period of <msis. It was neither so long nor so 
bitter a crisis as that caused by the Investiture Contest; for unlike 
the Inrestiture Contest it was not a crisis of German seeking. Before 
the ittteevention of Ridiaid of England and again after 1205, the 
eottnitry yyas wilUng to setde down peacefully under a Hohenstaufen 
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ruler; after 1308 acceptance of Otto was general. Very different 
from the situation under Henry IV, tliere was no widespread 
opposition to the monarchy, and no conflict of constitutional ideas. 
Apart perhaps from a narrow circle round the archbishop of 
Cologne, which would have been impotent without Enghsh support, 
Otto’s enunciation of electoral principles aroused no enthusiasm 
among the princes, who (although opposed to a strengthening of 
the monarchy, suclx as Henry VI had sought to bring about) were 
well-satisfied with the constitutional balance established by 
Frederick Barbarossa. The crisis was, therefore, one fomented 
from outside by the papacy and by the intrigues of the kings of 
France and England. But it was none the less real for that. Many 
of the least gratifying features of the Investiture Contest were again 
in evidence, in partictdar the dissipation of crown lands and there- 
with a weakening, diflicult to make good, of the material basis of 
royal government. Inevitably, also, the situation incited the 
cupidity of many princes, who, demoralized (as we have seen) by 
offers of Enghsh and French gold, saw in the rivakies of Staufen and 
Wclf a furdier opportunity for aggrandizement. Perhaps more 
important were the effects of the ci'dl wars on the imperial minis- 
teriales, who had been the backbone of imperial administration, in 
Germany and in Italy, under Frederick I and Henry VI; for their 
loyalty in administering the royal estates was, in the last analysis, 
the most effective instrument the Hohenstaufen possessed for 
transforming their royal position, with its roots in an Ottoman world 
v^ch was dead and a feudal world which was dying, into a 
‘modem’ kingship set above a ‘modem’ bureaucratic state. The 
murder of Phflip of Swabia in 1208 left the Swabian minisUriales, 
who were the leading servants of the crown, in utter confusion with 
neither a master nor a directing policy to guide them; and im- 
mediately we see them pursuing their own individual interests, 
turning their offices into fiefs and adopting the class interests of the 
petty nobility.^ 

Much of me responsibility for the dissipation of the crown lands 
and for the feilure to maintain the devotion of the imperial m/nts- 
teriales rests upon Otto IV, who had inevitably only a Umited 

* C£ Niese, Vetwaltung iei Reidisguta, 197-8. Already in the letter in which Ugolino of 
Ottia le^orted the rmnouts of Fbilip’t murder to the pope (Reg. tiip, tug- Imp., no, 15a), he 
repeatt drcwnstantial stoiiei of the usurpation of ngtdia by counts and bt^ravea. 
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interest in continuing the territorial policy of die Hohenstaufen in 
south Germany, and who in any ease evinced only die slightest 
interest — except in Italy — in keeping ahvc the traditions of royal 
govermnent' estabHshed by Barbarossa.^ But if Otto was, as we 
have seen, virtually a foreign adventurer for whom Germany Was 
litde more than a prize, the same was substantially true of Frederick II, 
when he first set foot in Germany in laia. He also, like Otto, was 
bom and bred hi a foreign land under foreign influence; and like 
Otto he owed his following and his crown ultimately to papal 
support and foreign money and arms. The fact that he was a 
Hohenstaufen by birth did not mean an immediate return to 
Hohenstaufen traditions, cither in internal affairs or in relations with 
the church. His hands were doubdess tied by his precarious begin- 
nings; but the fact remains that no prince was more prodigal of 
damaging concessions than Frederick between 1212 and* 1215, 
Apart from grants to individuah, which were issued on a lavish 
scale, he ofiicially ceded Nordalbingia to Waldemar of Denmark in 
. order to deprive Otto of Danish support, thus following exaedy in 
Otto’s footsteps. It was the same in regard to the church. To over- 
come Innocent Hi’s hesitations, he renewed in 1213 Otto’s promises 
of 1201, granting freedom of episcopal elections in Germany (and 
thus undermining royal control over the German church), and 
recognizing papal sovereignty over the lands of central Italy; but 
Innocent had learnt a lesson from Otto’s chicanery, and this time 
the concessions were solemnly confirmed by the German princes, 
so that their authenticity was estabhshed beyond doubt. The pro- 
found contrast with Phihp of Swabia, who as late as 1207 had 
succeeded in getting Innocent to renounce his territorial claims, 
reveals in all clarity the decline which had come about, Frederick 
acted as the spiritim heir not of his imcle, Philip, but of Otto of 
Brunswick; and it was evident that Philip, the loyal exponent 
throughout lus life of the ideas of Barbarossa, carried with him 
into ms grave the great traditions of Hohenstaufen policy. 

Contemporaries were well aware of the change which had come 
over the Emphe after Philip of Swabia’s death. There was wide- 
spread resentment, reflected in the poetry ofWalther von der 

^ Jr BtniiiUtuly abo> unlike Pljilip, Otto made no attempt to mtintain imperial authority; 
lietiee R wwlaumy due to him t&t the Burgundian lauds lost all sense of hdongiug; to the 
!i(lu^nDd.^laeMaaiigly under the influence of France; cE Eounuer, Ia royrnne dMries et 
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Vogelweidc, at die check to German unity caused by Innocent’s 
intervention in German affairs; and Frederick II incurred some 
inipopularity as a puppet of papal politics. It was a more serious and 
more symptomatic consideration that he began liis reign as a 
puppet of France. Philip Augustus’ gesture in sending Frederick the 
damaged imperial insignia from the field of Bouvines was a truly sym- 
bolic act. ‘From this time forward’, a chronicler wrote after Bouvines, 
‘die fame of the Germans sank ever lower among foreigners.’ The 
generation 1198-1215 had, in fact, witnessed a radical shift in the 
European balance of power to die detriment of Germany; and 
compared with the kings of England and France, who could already 
rely on ordered finances and efficient centralized institutions, the 
position of the German ruler was parlous. One main reason for 
this was that the Italian resources, particularly the financial resources, 
which had been an important dement in Frederick Barbarossa’s 
calculations, ceased entirely to count after the death of Henry VI. 
Hence the balance established by Barbarossa between the crown and 
the German princes again swung against the monarchy, while the 
ominous precedent was set for foreign powers to encourage German 
disunity and particularism as a means of crippling German foreign 
policy and preventing effective German intervention in international 
affairs, PonticaUy, the decline since 1184, when Frederick Barbarossa 
stood at the height of his power, was indubitable; but it was not 
irrevocable. Certain important advantages weighed on Frederick 
n’s side. Neither Pldlip Augustus nor his immediate successors, 
Louis Vm {1223-1226) and Louis DC (1226-1270), had any interest in 
weakening the position of the Hohenstaufen, the alliance with, whom 
had, since 1187, served France well. The church, which had called 
Frederick to its aid against Otto of Brunswick, was not hostile to 
a reasonable settlement. The retrogression in Germany was of short 
duration; it had loosened but had not shattered the fotmdations of 
government. In short, when Frederick emerged victor in 1215 
mere were still infinite possibilities for a young and resourceful ruler. 
The achievements of Frederick Barbarossa had given a new impetus 
to German social development. German colonists were streaming' 
east, new towns were springing up, chivalry was at its height, the 
German language was becoming the vehicle of poetry and of a 
common German civilization, German architecture was on the 
threshold of its greatest achievements at Cologne and Bamberg and 
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Naumburg. There was a fulness of life which demanded expression 
in appropriate poHtical institutions, and wliidi offered countless 
opportunities to a German king, conscious of his German heritage. 
Would Frederick II grasp the opportunities which lay so near at 
hand: 



Chapter 9 


THE REIGN OF FREDERICK H AND THE INTER- 
REGNUM: THE END OF THE IMPERIAL EPOCH 

(121 5-1272) 

I 

F rederick II, a Sicilian on the German throne, let slip 
the opportunities which awaited a German king in 1215. 
His reign, often portrayed as dre last great age of the 
German Empire,’- was really its epilogue. Under him die contra- 
dictions and conflicts wliich had been felt as soon as Henry VI laid 
hands on Sicily in 1194, became a dominant theme. It was not that 
there was any opposition, cither in Germany or in Italy, to imperial 
government as such; nor was there any ghmmering, on die part of 
the Italians, of radical liostflity to foreign rule. Frederick’s problem 
lay rather in the conflicting requirements of the constituent king- 
doms of die Empire which, heightened by rapid independent 
development between 1198 and 1215, had reached a point at which 
they could no longer be reconciled. Frederick I, in order to restore 
his power and authority after the Investiture Contest, had developed 
his Italian resources and assigned Italy an important place in liis 
calculations; Henry VI had strained every nerve to absorb Sicily. 
But neither had in the process knowingly sacrificed German interests, 
and under Barbarossa the balance between Germany, Italy, and 
Burgundy was firmly held. Throughout Frederick II’s reign, on the 
other hand, Sicily and Italy came first; for the first time, and on a 
grand scale, the Italian dements in inaperial government were 
developed at the expense of the German. This thange of emphasis 

1 E.Kantoro-wicz, Freierick the Second (trs. B. O. lorimer, 1931), describes Eiederick (p. 3) 
as ‘the last and eieatest Christian Emperor of the German. Roman hnperhim*. — This weU- 
fcnown biography is, however, of literary interest rariier than of historical merit, and should 
be used, -with caution; cf. the trenchant ctirimsm of A. Brackmann, 'Kusec Friedrich II in 
mythischer Sriiau*, Hist. Zeltsdir^ CKL (1929), and K. Hampe, 'Das neucste Eebensbild 
Kaiser Rdedrichs B', ibid., CXLVI (193 a). For a more sober approach cf. K. Hampe, Peutsehe 
Kalsecgeschlchte In der Zell dec Sailer u. Staler, fird. ed., I9id); B. Jordan, Ijet origtnes de la 
damlnalion angeinne en Ilalie (1909) ; G. Blondel, Bade sur la polltime de I’empereur Friddrle II en 
Allemagne (1892); M. Stimming, 'Kaiser Fri^rich H u. der Ah&Il der dentschett Ffirsten', 
Hist Zelti^,, eXX (1919); F. Schneider, Kaiser Friedrich Hu. der Stoat (1930); F. Schneidet, 
‘Kaiser Fiiedridi Q u. srine Bedeutoug fUr das Ebass', Elsass-Lothringisdies Jahrbuch, IX (1930), 
1 * 8 -IJ 5 * 
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was doubtless due in part to the decUiie in royal power in Germany 
between 1198 and 1215, to which Frederick’s own policy between 
1212 and 1215 had materially contributed; by the time he was in 
undisputed possession of the throne in 1215 me situation was such 
as to deter him from, the formidable task of attempting to restore 
royal authority to the level reached under Barbarossa. But it was 
due also to his own prepossessions, to his Sicilian upbringing and to 
the Sicilian blood in his veins. Frederick considered himself a 
Sicilian, spoke of Sicily and its provinces as ‘his own land’ and of 
Italy as his ‘inheritance’; he had a horror of Germany with its ‘long 
winters’ and ‘sombre forests’, its ‘muddy towns’ and its ‘rugged 
castles’. In the whole duration of his reign, from 121a to 1250, Htde 
more than nine years in all were spent in Germany, and of these 
over seven fell m the period of his first intervention against Otto of 
Brunswick. Immediately after Otto’s death in 1218 Frederick began 
preparations to cross the Alps and to carry out the projects wmcli 
rcaHy interested him: the restoration of royal government in Sicily, 
the crusade and the conquest of Jerusalem, and finally the re- 
establishment of imperial authority in Italy. When in August, 1220, 
he marched southwards across the Brenner, he was not to see Ger- 
many again for fifteen years. 

This revolutionary change in the direction of imperial interests, 
combined with an equally revolutionary change in the seat of 
imperial power, had been foreshadowed under Henry VI; but it had 
no parallel in the acts or policy of any earlier ruler, and was only 
possible after the conquest of Sicily in 1194. His Sicilian uiheritance, 
the effective centralized government established by the Norman 
- kings, was the basis which Frederick dehberately chose for his 
administration; it was the ideal of the dominion which he desired 
to exercise throughout the Empire.^ It was to Sicily that he im- 
mediately turned, when he could safely leave Germany; and his 
first task, occupying him from 1220 to 1224, was to restore the 
Norman system of government as it existed at the death of William 
II in 1189. This completed, he turned to Lombardy (1225-1226) and 
to thecnisade (1227-1229); but onhis return itwas again Sidly, where 
papal attacks during his absence had caused disorders and retro- 
gression, that claimed his first attention. As soon as relations with 

I Slcn)4d, OR, cib. sSj; ‘an food, uvec M', says Jordan (op. dt., tioS), 'ce iiit la Sicile qui 
esaaya ifai bcniqii^rititlie’. 
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the papacy had. beeu restored by the peace of San Gcrmano (1230), 
he began again the task of reorganizing Sicihan government; but the 
reorganization now undertaken, unlike that begun in 1220, went far 
beyond Norman precedent; and it was in the years after 1230 tliat 
he created the system of government — reflected in the famous 
constitutions of Melfi (1231)— which was later extended to other 
parts of the Empire. If Frederick was (as many historians have 
maintained) in advance of his age in spirit and pohey, it was here, in 
the legislation of Melfi and the routine of Sicilian government, and 
not in his propaganda and the manifestos by which he vainly sought 
to rally lay society against papal theocracy, that his ‘modernity’ 
made itself felt. 

The key role which Sidly played in Frederick’s plans reacted 
inevitably on his attitude to Germany, which sank under him to the 
level of a subordinate province, almost a colony, of the Empire 
under a regency government exercised in the name of Ins sons, 
Henry and Conrad. The same change of perspective also coloured 
Frederick’s attitude to the Empire, wliich he saw less through 
German than through Sicilian or Italian eyes. Consequently any 
similarities between his policy and that of Frederick I or Henry VI 
are largely superficial, and his imperialism is explained less by the 
continuation of Hohenstaufen traditions than by the circumstances 
which led to his first intervention in imperial affairs. It was Otto IV’s 
attempt, immediately after he was crowned emperor in Rome in 
1209, to conquer Sioly in the name of the Empire that convinced 
Frederick that the imperial title was necessary in order to safeguard 
his Sidhan crown against attacks from the north. In the same way 
it was requisite as a means of freeiug the way for the spread of 
Sidhan domination in Italy. But the imperial crown could still o«ly 
•be acqtiired through election by the German princes, who alone had 
the power of making the Rex Rontanomm. Hence it was for the 
protection of his position in Sidly and for the fiirtherancc of his 
policy in Italy that Frederick turned to Germany. What he wanted 
above all else from Germany was the imperial tide, legitimizing his 
rule in Italy and excluding the threat of a competing dynasty. In 
this sense his poliew recalls the policy of Otto I;* but it was Otto’s 
policy in reverse, for whereas Otto assumed the imperial tide in the 
interests of Germany to prevent the formation of a potentially 

1 Cf. above, p. 54, 
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anti-German, power in the south and soudi-west, Frederick acted in 
the interests of Sicily to prevent the formation of an anti-Sicilian 
power in the north. In these circumstances, it was inevitable that 
Germany took a subordinate place in his policy, and that he was 
prepared to pay almost any price to the German princes to secure 
the imperial title for himself and his sons. It was inevitable, also, 
that the Empire became less and less a German empire in character. 
This change was reflected — as Frederick’s reign progressed and the 
German auxiliaries who had governed Italy through aU vicissitudes 
since the twelfth century, one by one died out — in tlie increased 
reliance placed on SiciUan officials for discharging all the more 
important functions of government south of the Alps; here again liis 
policy contrasted markedly with that of Barbarossa and Henry VI 
who had relied almost exclusively on the services of German 
ministeriaUs for the government of Italy and Sicily. Under 
Frederick, therefore, the sense of unity and cohesion between the 
constituent lands of the Empire, hitherto supported by powerful 
historical associations, was gradually lost; in particular a distinction 
was drawn between Germany, or t£e regmm, and the imgeriwn, and 
when in 134.0, after Fredericx s second excommunication, the pope 
threatened to transfer the imperium to another nation, opinion in 
Germany was already largely indiflfcrent. ^ Now that imperial policy 
was no longer a German policy, it was no longer felt that German 
interests were directly affected by events in It Jy or by the contest 
between Frederick and the papacy. Left to the princes, who profited 
firom Frederick’s need of support to wring concessions from him, 
Germany went its own way, fijllowing a course of development 
which (hfferentiated it with great rapidity from Italy and Sicily, 
wl;^rc Frederick worked hard to make imperial government a 
reality. 

The main scene of Frederick’s activities lay south of the Alps; the 
fate of Sicily and Italy, not the fate of Germany, was the foremost 
object of his political calculations, and it was in Sicily and Italy that 
the great, world-resounding events of his reign were played out. 
He could not, indeed, be indiffereit to Germany because discontent 
or* rebellion on the part of the German princes, particularly in com- 
blaAtion with the papacy, might endanger his imperial position; but 

^ <X chilt. wcfOlboiidence of Albett B«btun, an active agent in Getmany, ed. HSfler, 

MI. i. ^ VktHuw Stu^gort, XVI (1847}, t5. 
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his method, of forestalling or counteracting this danger was to make 
concessions wliich undermined the position of the monarchy in 
Germany. It has, indeed, been argued that Frederick intended, if the 
Lombard struggle had ended quickly, to carry through a reorgan- 
ization of German government parallel to his reorganization of 
Sicilian and Italian government; and the beginnings of this process 
have been seen in the activities of the Diet of Mainz in 1235. This 
suggestion, probable enough in itself, can be supported by the fact 
that, in the last years of his reign, the Sicihan system of government 
was carried across the Alps and applied in Austria and Styria, which 
were administered after i24<5 by captains-general with extensive 
powers parallel to those of the vicars-general of Hohenstaufen Italy;* 
moreover, this system of direct administration was foreshadowed 
ten years earlier, at the very period of die Diet of Mainz, after the 
rebellion of the last Babenberg duke of Austria in 1236. But, if 
Frederick had such plans, it is noteworthy that they took second 
place to liis Italian projects, and that he never found tmie for the 
prolonged stay in Germany which would have been requisite if any 
serious constitutional reform were to be put into effect. Nor is it 
easy to see how, at this kte date, he could nave revoked or stultified 
the privileges conceded earlier in his reign to die German princes in 
order to secure their adhesion to his imperial policy. However 
reasonable it may be to suppose that Frederick had ‘some uniform 
method of administration’ in mind, ‘which would have guided die 
princely governments into definite lines’, it is difficult, after Fred- 
erick’s concessions of 1213, 1220, and 1232, to picture the precise form 
which such an administration would have taken. Moreover, his 
own words in 1236, when he was preparing to break the resistance 
of the Lombard League, indicate clearly enough that he was well 
satisfied with the existing situation in Germany. • Nor can we forget 
his refusal of support in 1232 to his son, Henry, who was seeking to 
maintain the freedom of action of the monarchy in Germany in 
face of the princes — a conffict of policy which was the clearest 

> Cfi Kantorowicz, op. dt., 382-4, 409-11; Blondel, op. dt„ 19-20, 129-130; Stimming, 
op. dt., 247. ‘ . 

* Cf. Niese, Vermltmig its Relchsgutet, 287. 

* Mott. Gtm. hist., Leg,, II, 320; *Nec enim ob aliud cxedimus quod ptovidentia Salvatoris 
sic magnifice, imino miiiBce dirigit gicssus nostros, dum ab oiientali zona tegtnim lerosoli- 
mitanum , . , ac ddnde cegnum Sidilae . . . et piaepotem Getmaiuae prindpatus ... sub 
devodone nostri sondnis peiKvetant; nisi ut iwd Italiac medium, quod nosttis vMbns 
undique dteumdatur, ad noatrae serenitatis obseqoia et imperil ledeat urdtatem.' 
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mdication of his unwillingness to sacrifice any part of liis Italian 
plans to the exigencies of me deteriorating situation in Germany. ^ 
It is particularly significant that the breacm between Frederick and 
Henry occurred in a period of peace with the papacy, when the 
emperor could, had he so wished, safely have devoted attention 
to German affairs; hut in line with his earlier policy he had already 
determined to use diis opportunity to re-establish his authority in 
Lombardy and could therefore not risk the possibility of unrest in 
Germany. Hence he gave the German princes his wholehearted 
support against Henry, addressing them (in words characteristic of 
his attitude) as ‘the glory and acme of the Empire’, the columns on 
which his throne rested. It is this attitude of compliance towards die 
princes that is the mark of Frederick’s German policy. But his 
attempt to base his rule on co-operation with the princes was very 
different from that of Frederick Barbarossa; for where the latter 
sought by this means to restore equihbrium in Germany, the former 
thought only of freeing his hands to pursue his Italian policy. Indeed , 
it can fairly be said diat Frederick iTs choice had already been made 
in 1220 when, going back on his engagements of 1216, he persuaded 
pope Honorius HI to leave Sidly under his control. That, as Ficker 
finely perceived,* was the turning point. If he had intended 
seriously to take the government of Germany in hand with a view 
to restoring the position of the monarchy after its declme between 
1198 and 1215 — as Frederick I restored it after the upheavals of 
1076-1152 — the first step was a frank abandoning of his Sicilian 
ambitions. When he showed himself tmable to take this decisive 

S , the die was cast; engrossed in the affairs of Sicily and Italy, he 
Germany to the princes and consumed his energies in the contest 
with the papacy which any essentially Italian policy involved. 


n 

Apart from the reorganization of Sicilian government, the great 
tmestions which filled Frederick’s mind, stirred his ambitions and 
dominated his poBtical activities were summed up in the words: 

tombardy, the papacy. Except in so fer as they reacted upon 
Gettnaay these compheated and heated issues hardly concern us 
i pR. 2374. ' Kdcer, Dm Jeutsche KaCterKlch, 112-114. 
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here; for Frederick II’s imperial policy was only in the smallest 
degree a continuation of the imperial policy of Frederick Barbarossa 
and Henry VI, which was stilf a German policy carried out by a 
German ruler anxious to strengthen his position in Germany. 
Frederick II’s imperial poHcy, on the other hand, was so little a 
German policy diat it has plausibly been maintained that, whatever 
else it might have resulted in, had it been successful, the one thing 
its success would not have brought about was a reconstitution of the 
German Empire as it existed down to 1197.* Hence it is less correct 
to attribute (as has often been done) the collapse of die German 
monarchy and die destruction of G^man unity to the failure of 
Frederick n’s imperial policy, than to lay the responsibility for these 
results on the poHcy itself and its author. It is assuredly true that 
the triumph of pope Innocent IV (1243-1254) hastened these results 
and set the seal of irrevocability on the unpropirious developments 
which took place in Germany after 1212; but the developments 
themselves, and their rapid progress, were already a fact by Inno- 
cent IV’s time, due to the line of poHcy which Frederick deHberately 
adopted ftom the beginning of his reign. 

In the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust which had prevailed 
ever since Henry VI occupied Sidly, Frederick’s imperial poHcy was 
bound to lead to misunderstanding and even to open conflict with 
the papacy. It was not, indeed, that he saw himself as heir and 
executor of his father, called upon to complete what Henry VI had 
foiled to put into effect; he made no attempt, for example — and this 
again is a foct which casts a dear light on 1 ^ indi&rence to German 
affairs — to resurrect the projects of hereditary monarchy which had 
a key place in Henry’s plans, and his Lombard poHcy marked a 
complete breach with that pursued so successfully between 1183 and 
1197. Furthermore, whereas Henry had not scrupled to occupy the 
papal states in 1186 when open conflict with pope Urban IH seemed 
imminent, Frederick was throughout condliatory; in 1229, for 
example, after derisively defeating the papal army which had 
invaded Sicily during his absence on crusade, instead of following up 
his victory by an invasion of papal territory, he disbanded his army 
without delay and sent ambassadon to treat with the pope for peace. 
Indeed, throughout his reign nothing is more eiwcnt than his 
willingness to make wide concessions for the sake of a settlement. 

1 Picker, DeutsAts t&nigihum tt, KalsMhum, SS. 
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As late as 1244, in the hope of securing peace with the new pope, 
Innocent IV, he offered to accept the pope’s mediation in his conflict 
with the Lombard League, to renounce all rights over Rome and 
the patrimony, to depart for three years to the Holy Land, not to 
return carher without the pope’s express permission, to forfeit all his 
territories if he broke his vow, and to appoint kings and princes as 
his sureties.^ This sweeping ofler was, of course, made with an eye 
to his own interests; for he was fuUy aware at this stage, when he 
liad been five years under the church’s ban, of ihe pressing need for 
peace and of the strain on his resources. But his conciUatoriness was 
not simply the opportunism of a pohrician who had fefled to get his 
way by force. His loyal surrender in 1220 of the central Italian 
provinces which he had renounced in favour of the papacy in 1213 
in the golden buU of Eger, establishing pope Honorious III in much 
firmer control than Innocent III had ever been, was die surest proof 
that he had no set intention of continuing the territorial pohey of 
Henry VI, which had stood in the way of a settlement with the 
church.* To suppose that he embarked from the beginning on an 
inevitable struggle with the papacy for dominion, using guile and 
chicanery to find loopholes in his solemn engagements, would be to 
show complete misunderstanding of his attitude. He realized, as 
Frederick Barbatossa had discovered before him, that there was more 
than, one possible solution to the Italian problem, without sacrificing 
the ultimate object of a setded, organized government; and it may 
be taken for granted that there was room, in Frederick II’s plans, for 
an independent papacy with dominions of its own, such as he 
recognized — not simply as an expedient to gain time, but as a feir 
and durable setdement — in the Treaty of Hagenau in 1219. If 
Frederick was forced into the position of a radical opponent of 
papal pretensions, seeking to r^y secular thought and interests 
against the church, it was against his own will and never without 
the hope of securing, by substantial concessions and a full protesta- 
tion of orthodoxy, a lasting modus vivendi. 

V/hat, then, stood in the way of such a setdement, which would 

^Ksptraovicic, op. dt.. ipi; cf. Brackmann, op. dc., 547, and Mampe, Hist. ZeitsAr., 
OVYI, 473.^. For further de^ cf. below, p, 331. 

* encyclical of February i8th, imi (Potthast, Reg. Pent. Rem., n. 6 s 6 i) is the 

tnwdICOof the good jmpr«sioq>niade by fkederick’i renunmdon; he went so W as to 
tmhbynthiadity'tn compel me Tuscan nobuity to do homage to the pope for fiefs in the 
hdadhOobl^nd^ C£, Joipan, op. cit., c-d. 
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have been to the lasthig benefit of botli parties? Wc may discount 
the question of the crusade which Frederick had sworn in 1215 to 
undertake; for although viewed by the churcli as a test of good faith, 
its significance to both sides was mainly tactical. The decisive factor 
was Frederick’s inability to reconcile himself to die surrender of 
Sicily — a surrender which would, indeed, have necessitated a 
complete reorientation of his policy — in spite of his solemn engage- 
ment in 1211, renewed at Strassburg in 1216, and at Hagenau in 
1220, to renounce the Sicilian throne in favour of his son, Henry, 
as soon as he himself had received tlie imperial crown. Inevitably 
this radical change of attitude, the ultimate explanation of which was 
probably psychological rather than poHtical, raised again the spectre 
of the unto regni ad imperium against which Innocent in had struggled 
so hard; and papal suspicion was increased when in 1220 thp young 
Henry, who had been crowned king of Sicily in iai2, was ^cted 
king of the Romans by the German princes, and therewith implicidy 
designated successor to the imperial throne. Yet the pope's sus- 
picions, comprehensible though they were, were probably unwar- 
ranted. It was not in Frederick’s interest to renew, in face of his 
'explicit engagements, the imperial policy of Henry VI. After liis 
son’s election, Frederick protested vehemendy that he was not 
pursuing the union of regnum and imperium ; ' and in spite of sug- 
^stions that he was playing with the nice legal distinction between 
real’ and ‘personal’ union, his protestation vras probably sincere.* 

** Cf, HiuUard-Bi^hoEes, Hlstorla iiptomatim Friiertct seamii, I {1853), 803: 'Absit enjm 
quod impenum commune aUquid habeie debeat cum regno, aut occanone filii nostrr de 
electione sua ipsa ad iavicem uniamus; immo eorum uuioM ne possit esse temporibus 
aliquoram, tods nisibns obviamus ’ 

> ForKantocowicz (op. cit., ioo),theelectioiiofHenrym lazowas ‘Kredeiick’s first great 
victory over curial diplomacy’. 'Aederick bad wpn the game , . Sicily had, of course, not 
been legally incorporated in me Empire, the feudid overlordship of die ^urch oyer Sicily stU] 
stood, Imt that personal union of the two crowns which Fcederiu bad had to renounce on his 
coronation as Emperor became suddenly an accomphshed &ce . . . without any breach H all 
the treaties with the pope, £ir they were all made m the name of Frederick II, and cantained 
not a syllable about Henry. All the rights and powers which Frederick was debarred by 
treaty and agreement from daiiumg for himself be bad now passed on boldly to his son. The 
one flaw in the treaties had been exploited.' And this was apparendy but a first stro; fiir 
Frederick (Kantorowicz adds) was only acknowledging papal overlordsmp over SicUy ‘mr the 
moment'. The argument is, of course, spedous. The ‘personal union’ renounced by Fred- 
erick was the union of the imperial and Sicilian crovms; it did not become ‘an accomplished 
fret' whenllenry was elected long of the Romans. And what rights and powers did Ftededck 
‘boldly* pass on to his son? if he had renounced Ae imperial and Sicilian aowns in favour of 
Henry, m situadott described by Kantorowiu would, in &c^ have come about; but there 
was no OTCstion of renunciation— on the contrary, all Ikederidc's efibrta were concentrated 
(cf, HtdUard-BrjbolIes, op. cit„ I, 743I on seoiring die pope’s agreement to his retaining 
Sidly in his own hands. It seems powle that the eli^on m Henry as king of the B/nnaiif ,i^ 
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His tcrgiversatiom, which in the end aroused ineurable suspicions, 
were not (as some modern apologists have sought to prove) the 
outcome of Machiavellian scheming and Bismarckian logic, but 
rather the result of confusion, opportunism and undarity of aim, 
and of the wellmgh. insoluble difficulties inherent in his situation, * 
He was quite franjs; with the pope about his own desire to retain 
Sicily,* and careful, until die breacli came, to keep Germany and 
Siedy separate. In fact, there was no ‘personal union’ under his son, 
Henry, who remained exclusively in Germany; from 1220 to 1232 
Frederick governed Italy and Sialy and Henry ruled in Germany, 
and die separation of functions was real. Hence in spite of papal 
anxiety over die consequences of Henry’s election in 1220 and in 
spite of the lack of scruple in the methods by which it was brought 
about, die question of the union of Sicily and the Empire did not 
result in a breach between Frederick and die papacy. The breach 
came when, in addition to Sicily, it became dear that Frederick had 
plans for Lombardy. Here again fear and suspidon were at the 
root of the trouble. Frederick had respected the pope’s position in 
central Italy; but the latter feared lest the papacy might again be 
crushed between die upper and the nether millstones, if Frederick 
succeeded in reaffirming his authority both in Siefly and in Lom- 
bardy. There is no evidence that such an oblique attack on the 
church was really part of Frederick’s plan; but it is easy to com- 
prehend the growing suspicion and anxiety in the Roman curia, and 
not surprising that the papacy felt that it was bound to the dties 
of the Lombard League by a substantial community of interests. 
The pope did not take sides immediately; but when in 1226 war 
between Frederick and the League became imminent, he took up a 
mediating position with the obvious intention of maintaining the 

1220 may even have been carried thiongh as a means of pressure on the pope to this 

efiecc. Fredendc bad sworn to sutiender Siciiy to his son after his own coronation; hut would 
the pope wish this oath to be implemented, itftenry were already Rex Ranummmi Finally, 
does Kantcnowicz really wish us to undeistand that Frederick was so naive as to suppose that 
a mere piece of legal sharp-practice really affected the political issue? Politics are based on 
power, not on 'parchments’, and even if the treaties with the church had a 'flaw’ in them, 
esc^oitaflon. of that ‘flaw’ was metely a theoretical succen; it did not alter the political &cts ~ 
excqpc perhaps by making lasciag reconciliation between Frederick and the papacy mote 
rtsmotikand dkScnltdianever. 

' ^^H itetpe has collected examples of Priderick’s political instability; c£ Hbt, Zeitschr., 

I renewed hU renundadon of the Sidiian crown at Hagenau in 1220, he told die 

Maenad, *aub spd obtinendi a vestta patecnitate 4>stus regniin vita nostra dominium’ 

Hdlhiiid'^^a^Iles, op. dt. t, 74a). 
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status quo, the solution wliicli above all odiers best suited die church’s 
interests. 

The struggle witli the Lombard League, which Frederick was, 
firom 1225, dearly intent on fighting to a finish, looks at first sight 
Hkc a deliberate reversal of the poHcy adopted so successfully by 
Frederick Barbarossa and Henry VI after 1183. In fact, the situation 
was more complicated. The Constance settlement, which was the 
sheet-anchor of Barbarossa’s and, Henry’s policy, had ceased to 
function when elective imperial government collapsed in 1198, and 
the period 1198-T225 was used by the communes to extend their 
power far beyond the limits agreed at Constance.^ Furthermore the 
League, led by Milan, had strenuously supported Otto of Brtmswick, 
even after his defeat at Bouvines; and although Frederick as a result 
liad gained thesupport of the group of cities which, under Cremona, 
was violendy opposed to Milan, the result was only to embroil him 
in the intricacies of Italian politics. It is probably true that Frederick 
would have been wiser to seek a new modus vivendi with Milan, 
rather dian to break its hostility by force; but it is undeniable that a 
setdement of Lombard affairs was imperative by 1225. The reason 
why Frederick proceeded as he did, revoking the peace of Constance 
and subordinating the cities to a highly integrated administrative 
system, which destroyed the autonomy created in 1183, is probably 
to be found in die changed situation in central Italy. Frederick I 
was able to compromise in northern Italy because he had secured 
direct administrative control of central Italy; Frederick H, having 
restored central Italy to the church, felt the need for a restoration of 
imperial power in the north. Such a restoration played a key part in 
his policy after 1225: the suzerainty established in 1183 was no 
longer effective in view of the radical changes in the distribution of 
power which had occurred after 1198, and Frederick was determined 
to replace it by a more effective system of direct control. Yet what 
brought him into open conflict with Milan was less rooted Milanese 
opposition to a revival of imperial power in Lombardy, than fear 
that such power would be exercised through and for the benefit of 
Cremona and its allies: it was this local conflict and Frederick’s 
inability or unwillingness to take a stand above and independent of 

^ The best and most detdled desciiptioa of the derdopment of the communes after X19S is 
in the lengthy introduction to Jordan, Origina. Frevit^Orton (OulUnet of Mcitoet/al Histoty, 
3 tl) sums dp the attitude of the Lombartu in xaad when be says; 'even the conditions of the 
Peace of Cowtance were now unwelcome to them'. 
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die conflictiag parties, which accounts foi the intransigence of 
Milan’s hostility, and this intransigence, visible from the first 
announcement of Frederick’s impending arrival in Lombardy, 
provoked on Frederick’s side an inveterate hostility to Milan, which 
fer outstepped what was politically desirable. "When early in 1226 
Milan renewed the Lombard League for a period of twenty-five 
years and dosed the Alpine passes to the army approaching Italy 
from Germany, refusing to open them except on inacceptable terms, 
open conflict became inevitable. 

The conflict which seemed on the point of breaking out in 1226 
was, in fact, postponed for a decade. The detail of the diplomacy of 
tliese years can be passed over in silence. In 1226 Frederick, with 
the organization of the Crusade on his hands, was not prepared to 
intervene with force in Lombardy, and both parties accepted a 
modus vivendi negotiated by the pope which left die real grounds of 
dispute untouched. But neither side was prepared for peace. The 
towns, at the first breach between Frederick and the new pope, 
Gregory IX (1227-1241), did all they could to keep the quarrel alive. 
-Frederick, almough after bis reconciliation with the papacy in 1230 
he continued to negotiate under papal mediation, refused throughout 
to compromise over the main question at issue: recognition of the 
legitimacy of the Lombard League. This refusal aroused, with good 
reason, the suspicions of the Lombards, and when Frederick appeared 
again in north Italy in 1231 and hdd a diet at Ravenna, the League 
was renewed and once again a confederate army barred die Alpine 
passes. The hostile attitude of the Lombards was confirmed in 1234 
when they allied with the young king Henry, who had risen in 
rebellion in Germany, and once tms revolt was put down, Frederick 
determined to deal once and for all with Lombardy. At a diet held 
in Mainz in 1235 he secured the support of the German princes for 
his policy, and in 1236 the war against the Lombards began. 

Frederick’s success was immediate. Militarily the Lombards 
suffered a crushing defeat at Cortenuova in 1237, while politically 
town after town went over to the imperial side. Milan oflEered to 
dissolve the League, which after Cortenuova comprised only six 
towns, and to ifecognizc imperial rights; but Frederick, under the 
influence of Cremona and Pavia, insisted on unconditional surrender, 
aftd thetewith lost the chance of a &vourable settlement. A few 
months; Utcr, in 1238, the imperial army ftiled to take Biesda, and 
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tliis failure proved a turning-point. The papacy which from the 
beginning had warned Frederick of the dangers implicit in his policy 
and had tried to save the Lombards by mediation, now came out 
into the open, dispatching a legate to Lombardy who quickly 
became a focus for all anti-imperim elements; and in 1238 Frederick 
was excommunicated. By securing the support of the three naval 
powers, Genoa, Venice and Pisa, the pope sought to undermine the 
foundations of Frederick’s strength by a concerted attack on Sicily; 
but the defeat of the Genoese fleet in 1241 ruined this plan, while in 
central Italy Frederick carried all before him, occupying Spoleto 
and Ancona in 1240 as a preliminary to an attack on the papal 
states. Such an attack was certainly not desired by Frederick. 
Negotiations were continuous with Gregory IX until his deadi in 
1241, and were renewed without delay with hmocent IV, when he 
succeeded to the papacy in 1243. But they broke down every time 
over one key point: die pope would not make peace unless the 
decision of the issues between Frederick and the Lombards were left 
entirely in liis hands, and Frederick, although willing to make every 
conceivable concession in ecclesiastical affairs, and to accept papff 
mediation, was not prepared to allow the pope to define the scope 
of imperial rights in Lombardy,* Under these circumstances the 
breach became irrevocable. At the very moment when a settlement 
was expected — and had, indeed, been announced by Frederick — 
Innocent IV, in the midst of negotiations, fled secredy from Italy. 

With Innocent’s flight to Lyons in 1244 all hope of a negotiated 
setdement was ended. The general council of the church which met 
at Lyons in 1245 was used to vilify Frederick, and to propagate the 
papal case fir and wide, and repeated offers of mediation by die 
kings of France and England were rejected. For good or for ill, 
Innocent’s mind was made up; he was no longer prepared to 
negotiate. His one object henceforward was the destruction of 
Frederick, and his attitude left no loophole for compromise. Hence 

* Ftederick agieed to overlook all acts of hostility committed by the Lombards since the 
beginning of hu discord with the church, and to accept the ruling of the pope and cardinab 
le^rding earlier acts of insubordination ('<k oilensb commissb ante ortam discordiam. 
st&mus jpiovisioai et ordinadoni domini papae et fratrum’; cf. HuUlard^iijholles, op. cit., VI, 
204). This formula was evidently not equivalent to authorizing the pope to decide the ques> 
don of pdndple involved in the conflict with the Lombard Lea^e; mit thb was theintetpre* 
tation put upon it by Innocent, and it was thb di&rence wbidt Jed to rapture, Ftedetidc was 
ready to observe all the terms of the treaty which bad been negotiated, but the pope, *quia 
nolebamus in cum super negodo Lombarnotum do hiribus scibcet et regalibns nostns com- 
pxondttere*, refused at the last moment to grant abstdation (ibid., aio). 
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afta' 1^45 lie went to work systematically to undermine Frederick’s 
power, and it is this systematic attack on the imperial position, 
inaintaincd with extraordinary vigour and uirflinching disregard 
of consequences, which is the mark of Iimoccnt’s pontificate. He is 
distinguished from his predecessors, Honorius III and Gregory DC, 
not only by his inflexibility, but also by the cool realism of Ins 
methods, by his cynical appetd to egoism and selfish interests, and by 
the careful attention wliich he gave to Germany. The object of his 
struggle witli Frederick was Italy; it was to prevent the establishment 
of unbroken imperial control stretching from Germany in the north 
through Lombardy to Sicily, which would have been fatal to the 
independence of the papacy. But Innocent realized, after Frederick’s 
successes in Italy between 1236 and 1244, that there was little hope 
of successfully fighting tlie battle for Italy on Italian sod. Hence 
after 1245 his main effort was transferred to Germany. It was in 
Germany that Iimocent sought a decision, for the attitude of Ger- 
many was the decisive factor. So long as Frederick could rely on 
Germany for military and financial support, he could continue the 
attack on the Lombards with good prospects of final success. What 
was necessary, therefore, was to foster and organize the elements of 
opposition in Germany; and it is no accident that by far the largest 
proportion of papal instructions, dispatches and directives in the 
years 1245 and 1246 are concerned with Germany. It was through 
Innocent IV’s systematic organization and direction that the anti- 
imperial forces in Germany, which had remained a negligible factor 
in the first phase of the conflict with the church, from 1239 to 1244, 
were in the end a serious menace to Frederick’s position. 

The course of events in Germany between 1245 and Frederick’s 
death in 1250, the gradual emergence and consolidation of a strong 
anti-imper^ party, provides me best comment on the policy 
pursued in Germany during the first thirty years of Frederick’s 
reign. As late as 1235, when the princes rallied round the emperor 
and supported his decision to wage war on the Lombards, it looked 
as though his German policy was paying dividends; but tihe last 
five years of the reign, from 1245 to 1250, revealed its bankruptcy. 
By concentrating his energies throughout on Italy and continuously 
WCakcaiing the royal position in Germany, Frederick gave full rein 
to the growing pretensions of the princes. So long as their power and 
indtepeadence could he increased by concessions from the monarchy, 
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dicy rcmaiucd loyal; but after 1245 tlicir mtcrcsts were best served 
by neutrality, by using the couflict to extort concessions from eidicr 
side, or by profiting from tire lack of governance to build up and 
strengthen their territorial power. Between 1212 and 1235 Frederick 
helped the princes into the saddle; after 1245 they took control of 
the horse. The conflict to the death between Frederick and the 
papacy, wliich was unleashed at die Council of Lyons in 1245, gave 
them their opportunity, and they made the most of it. The powers 
which passed into dieir hands during Frederick II’s reign remained in 
their hands for six centuries, surviving the dissolution of the Empire 
in 1806 and the creation of a new Empire in 1871; only in 1918 
were the last vestiges swept away. The reign of Frederick II was 
thus a turning-point in German history: the resomces which the 
crown had hitherto possessed, dissipated in the interests of Frederick's 
Italian policy, withered to a mere simulacrum of monarchy, and 
the reauty of power was vested in the princes. The future lay with 
them and widi the principalities. 


in 

The reign of Frederick 11 was a turning-point in German history. 
"When he replaced Otto IV in 1215 nothing was irretrievably lost; 
when he died in 1250 the political structure of Germany was 
irrevocably changed. There was, indeed, for a century after 1250 still 
the ever-rccurrent possibiHty of the creation of an effective royal 
government in Germany, and it was only after the death of Charles 
IV in 1378 that this possibility ceased to count. But the efibrts of 
the German rulers after 1272 were based on new principles and new 
foundations; their starting-point was the consolidated princely 
territory, and their power and influence in die land was direedy 
proportionate to their power as territorial princes. Between 121a, 
when Frederick first appeared in Germany, and 1250 the old 
foundations of royal government perished, and with them the 
ancient traditions and loyalties whidi were a potent force on the 
side of the monarchy; and the long interregnum, which followed 
Frederick’s death in. 1250, only consolidated ^ changes in, sentiment 
and in the actual distribution of political power which were the 
direct result of Frederick’s German policy. 
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It is, of course, true liat Frederick II succeeded to a difEcult 
heritage in, Germany, and there is no sure means of deciding what 
prospects of success a systematic policy of reviving the powers of 
the monarchy would have carried with it after the events of 1198- 
1215. Already at the end of Frederick I’s reign and under Henry VI 
there were ominous signs of the strength and solidarity of the princes. 
But the important fact is that Frederick II never tried to put such a 
policy into efiect. Barbarossa had shown what could be achieved in 
an apparently hopeless position, and the situation in Germany was 
scarcely more difficult when Frederick 11 intervened in 121a than 
when Frederick I succeeded in 1152. The dissipation of crown lauds 
in the time of Philip of Swabia aird Otto of Brunswick, though 
serious, has certainly been exaggerated,* and in any case the duration 
of the unrest was not so lengthy that recuperation was out of the 
question. The imperial ministeriales, who rallied to Frederick’s 
support in 1212, were still a useful instrument of royal policy, and 
Frederick himself proved in his early work in Alsace that the 
construction, with me aid of the ministeriaks, of an efficient adminis- 
tration was not impossible.* It is hard to believe that this adminis- 
tration was not capable of extension. The great German law-book, 
the Sachsenspiegel, which was put together by Bike von Repgau in 
the very midffie of Frederick s reign, is indication enough of the 
existence of a workable constitution, culminating in the monarchy; 
it portrays a kingdom still, in spite of the principalities, forming a 
single unit beneath the crown, and shows that the royal position, 
whm Frederick succeeded, was far from being merely a concatena- 
tion of empty rights. • There vras, in short, stifi a substantial founda- 
tion, if Frederi^ had devoted his energies to consolidation and 
reconstruction. Nor were economic developments unfevourable. 
It was a period of agricultural prosperity and of rapid urban expan- 
sion, wmch offered the monarchy sources of revenue still virtually 
untapped; the tax-returns for 1241, which show that approximately 
two-thirds of the German revenues of the crown were derived, 

^ C£ Schneider, Elsasf-Lelhrlttgisches Jahrbudi, IX, 144; Niese, Veru/attuiig ies Jtdchsgutes, 56; 
R W. Klewitz, GtsA, d, MMsleriaVtit Im Ebass (1929), So; H. Ebetheidt, JOie Aujii^e da 
Ttrrtlatte^sienfuitis in Nofdthurfngm (1933), 40. 

* For me organizetiott of Alsace as a promratio or province, with a sin^ provincial court 
^ a central adnunistiation with its seat in Hag^u, cf. Niese, op, db, 373 sqq., 
ahd Schneider, op. dt, 143 

g .ftbi:,*Pie$taatsa u ffia s »og Hikes von Rjepgau*, Zeltser. J, Redifsgesdt., Gem.Ail., 
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largely by direct taxation, firom urban sources, are an indication of 
the possibilities awaiting a ruler conscious of his task and prepared 
to devote his energies to the laborious business of administration.^ 

Frederick II deliberately sacrificed these possibilities. Indifferent 
to Germany, except as a source of supply for his Italian campaigns, 
he made no attempt^ to oppose the existing tendencies to decen- 
tralization or to rea&m the rights of the crowH. UnwiUing to 
compromise his Italian plans by provoking the opposition of the 
German princes, he deliberately sought to identify the interests of 
crown and princes by impUcit acceptance of the princely point of 
view. Provided that he secured acquiescence and support for his 
Italian policy, no concession was too great. In Sicily, he treated 
the powers acquired by the baronage between 1198 and 1220 as 
illegitimate usurpations, and after 1320 put into effect a strict policy 
of recuperation; in Germany, on the contrary, he accepted the 
abnormal conditions of 1212 as the status quo, and fer from attempt- 
ing to return to the position of 1197, confirmed the princes, lay and 
ecclesiastical, in their acquisitions. This confirmation was contained 
in the three famous privileges, the Golden Bull of Eger (1213), the 
Confoederatio cum principibus ecclesiastkis (1220), and die Statutum in 
favorem principum (1232), but it also took the form of concessions to 
individuals, of which die outstanding example was the creation 
of the new duchy of Brunswick for Otto of Liineburg, the heir of 
Henry the Lion, which took place in 1235 with the intention of 
settling old discords in Germany as a preliminary to the Lombard 
war. 

These concessions cut away the ground from imder the feet of the 
monarchy. The privileges granted in 1213 and 1220 to the German 
church severed the old administrative bonds between die monarchy 
and the episcopate which had survived the Concordat of Worms and 
had been rcamrmed by Barbarossa; they destroyed royal control 
over episcopal elections and removed the last vestiges of me bishops’ 
official character. From the beginning of the twmth century there 
had been a growing tendency for the latter to identify themselves 
with the lay princes. After 1220 this tendency became dominant, 
and the bishops, who under Batbarossa had been leading ei^onents 

The taiMetMtns wete diicoveced by J. Schwalm in iSgd; cE hjaies Archtv, XXIII (1S98), 
SW-SSS: ebo K. Zeumer, ‘Zur Geschidite dee Heiclustcaetn', Hist. Ztilsdir., IXXXl (1898), 
Z4-4J, and Nieae, op. dt, Ii4-‘ii8. ^ 
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of royal traditions and imperial policy, concentrated their efforts on 
their own territories. This territorial policy was favoured by 
Frederick’s great privilege of 1220. By renouncing die right to levy 
new taxes in ecclesiastical territories, to build castles or cities on 
episcopal lauds, and by granting the bishops &ce disposition of the 
fees of their vassals, Frederick virtually renounced his right to 
interfere in the internal administration of ecclesiastical principalities. 
In 1232 these concessions were coufirmed and extended to ail princes, 
lay and ecclesiastical. In addition, the princes were guaranteed 
full control of all courts and jurisdictions within their territories, 
which meant that they had the power to remodel the administrative 
machinery in the way best suited to their interests; the local 
courts were expressly placed in their hands and their rights of 
coinage were safeguarded. The constitution of 1232 was a Magna 
Carta of princely liberties; but it was significant also in two otlicr 
ways. It revealed the growth of a community of interests between 
the lay and ecclesiastical princes, and was the first occasion on which 
the whole princely aristocracy, clerical and temporal, acted as a 
body against the crown, compdUing it to respect their common 
territorkl interests. In the second place, it was the first occasion on 
which the monarchy openly threw over the forces in Germany 
which were prepared to support the crown against the princes. The 
SMututn in favorem principum was directed first and foremost 
against the rising towns which, with the backing of royal agents, 
were threatening to disrupt the organization and destroy the unity 
of the prinedy territories;* they were grasping out, like the Italian 
communes before them, into the countryside, but at the same time 
they were prepared to take their place in a royal scheme of bureau- 

* of the 23 diuses of the Stalulm, thiiteeii refer expressly to towns and markets; cf. the 
text fn Mon. Germ., Const., II, aii-13 (trs. Thatcher and Md^eal, Source-Book, 238-40).— 
The kin^ promised (§.i) to build no more casdes or waUed towns in princely territories. No 
new ^ other words, royal) markets were to compete with the older markets in the princes’ 
hands (SS-z, 3}; trav^ers must not be compelled to lake the new roads, and thus pay toll to 
the king instead of the princes ($.4). Royaljurisdicrion in the dries, wbidi bad been extended 
to the detriment of the princely courts, was to be limited ,to the ’ban-mile’ of the cities (§$-5, 
18); the location of hundred coarts (which had been moved into royal towns) was not to be 
dmged without the lord’s consent (§.8); lands and fiefs of princes and nobles, which had 
been absorbed by the dries, were to be restored ($.13). The cities were not to admit depend- 
ents of lords a^ princes ($.12), and royal officii in the dries were not to prevent any such 
petsDiu returning to tfadr lords (§.23); in particular the so-called 'pbalbutgers* — in. persons 
xaridhtg tmtside the dries, but enjoying the privileges of diizens— were to return to thdt 
fiKmeesdtus ($.Xo}. Finally, just as Frederick surrendered the independent rights of the dries, 
hoagt^ to suxtender the dues paid him by the ‘firee peasants’ in token of Aeir direct 
oonneitlbtt vrith the rdyal courts ana theit inde|;radencc from feudal jurisdiction ($.ri). 
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cradc government in order to emancipate themselves from the 
princes. When Frederick in 123a rejected the support of die towns 
and in characteristic phrases sided, with dae princes against the urban 
communes,^ he struck down one of the few remaining pillars of 
monarchical government. The policy of 1220 and 1232 was 
abdication pure and simple: it destroyed all hope of a monarchy with 
independent powers strong enough to assert superiority over die 
princes. 

The consequences of Frederick’s attitude were soon clear to his 
son, Henry, who began to pursue an independent policy about 1228; 
and there is no doubt that the conflict between die two, which 
came to a head during die next six years and cuhninated in open 
rebellion on Henry’s part, expressed a real conflict of principle, in 
which the whole future of German government was at stake.” 
Henry, who had grown to manhood in Germany, stood for die 
traditions of Hohenstaufen policy, which he had learnt from the 
ministerial servants of the monarchy who surrounded him in his 
early days: he stood for the poBcy of consolidating and extending 
the royal demesnes pursued by Barbarossa after 1168, of efficient 
administration conducted by the ministeriales, and of reliance on the 
towns against the princes. He sought to make the towns centres for 
the government of the countryside, developing Bern and Uhn, 
Frankfurt, Hagenau and Rotenburg as seats of provincial adminis- 
tration. It is scarcely to be doubted that he envisaged, like Barbar- 
ossa,* a gradual extension of this system of government diroughout 
south Germany, firom Alsace in the west through Baden and 
Swabia and Franconia to Bavaria, and that his alliance with the 
Lombard cities in 1234 was part of this plan. But his territorial 
policy brought him into conflict with many leading powers, 
induding the landgrave of Baden, the bishop of Wurzburg and the 
duke of Bavaria, while his implicit rehauce on the ministeriaks 
aroused general hostility among the princes, who saw in his policy 

t The conununel movement, he said, detracted from the rights of the ptinces and therefore 
weakened imperial audiority (‘et prindpum imperii iuri detrabitiir et nonori, et imperialis 
per cemsequens auctoritas cnervatur’); he wished to put ‘the broadest possible interpretation* 
on the ‘lioerdes and concessions' which the princes enjoyed and therefore revoked and 
annulled all communes, municipal coimcils and elected magistrates in every city and town 
of Germany; cf. the Edictiiin contra cominuna cii/itatiim ofjanuary 1233 (Blondel, op. dt., 40S-d). 

* Cf. E. ftanad’s interesting smdy, KSiitg Heinrich VJl. mi Hohenslaufen. Stitdien zur 
Getdtichte ies Staates in DeutscMimi (1939); also B. Rosenstodc, ‘Ueber Rcidi, Staat u. Stadt in 
Deutsddand von 1330-1335’, Milt. d. Jntl.f. Ssterr. GfsMchtsJarsriiwtg, XLIV (1930). 

* Cf. above, p, 187 aq. 
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an attempt to exclude them, as a class, from a voice in government. 
The decisive factor, however, was Frederick’s attitude. He could 
not afford a breach with the princes, through whose mediation he 
had secured peace with the papacy in 1230, and he threw the full 
weight of his support on to their side. Henry was forced to give 
way in 1231, and in 1232 the concessions wrung from Henry in the 
previous year were confirmed in the famous SttUutum in favorm 
principum. But Henry’s surrender was only tactical, and within a 
few months he resumed his support of the towns and ordered his 
officials to ignore the privilege of 1232. Finally, again opposed by 
Frederick, he raised the stan^d of rebellion; but with die princes 
muted in opposition, liis resistance collapsed, and he was deposed and 
imprisoned in 1235. 

hi the circumstances in which he found himself, it is liard to see 
what other course Frederick could have taken between 1231 and 
1235. Henry showed neither tact nor moderation in the execution 
of his policy, and by provoking a united opposition created a 
threatening situation in which Frederick had no practical alternative 
« to withdrawal. But the objects which Henry pursued were sound in 
themselves, and the error lay in the diametrically ojpposcd policy 
Frederick had introduced in his early years, and in his subsequent 
neglect of Germany, which was left in the hands of the princes from 
1220 until Henry took control in 1228. Henry’s detetmiaation to 
resist the growing encroachments of die princes was worse than 
useless, unfes he were assured in advance of the emperor’s support; 
but he showed real political acumen in his realization that Germany’s 
strength and hope lay in the towns and knights and in his attempt to 
mobilize these forces under the monardiy. After his second excom- 
munication in 1239, when a number of bishops began to waver in 
their loyalty, Frederick attempted haltingly to renew the bonds 
between the cities and the crown; hut it was too kte and he was 
never in Germany long enough to provide effective support. 
Instead the cities relied against princely encroachments on leagues 
for mutual defence, while the knightiy ftmilies were, with few 
exceptions, reduced to dependence on the princes and forced to 
adapt themselves to life within the framework of the principalities. 
The towns and the tninistakles, which might have provided a solid 
.foundRtiQn. fot royal government, beoime instead the backbone of 
the ddng ptindpaUties. 
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After 1232 the main energies of the princes were devoted to the 
exploitation of the concessions wrung ftom Frederick, to the 
rounding-off and building-up of their territorial power. Frederick’s 
breach with the church in 1239, and still more the vicious attack on 
the monardiy opened by Innoceait IV after the Council of Lyons in 
1245, created conditions peculiarly favourable to such a policy. 
Once again, as in the days of Henry IV, papal excommunication 
and the election of a papal nominee as anti-ldng, gave the princes the 
opportunity to pursue their own interests at the expense of the 
crown; but unlike Henry IV, Frederick II had already surrendered 
all his strong-points, while his indifference was demonstrated by the 
fact that he left the government of Germany in the hands of his son, 
Conrad, and never once, during all the long years of struggle, 
appeared personally to rally Germany to the imperial cause. Thus 
the Hohenstaufen case went by default. The princes watched the 
progress of events with indifierence, and neither Conrad nor the 
anti-king, Henry Raspe, who was elected by an insignificant faction 
in May 1246, received serious backing. The princes, who had 
nothing to gain by using their strength to bring the conflict to an 
end, intervened only when their own immediate interests were 
involved, and what drove them into one camp or the other was the 
prospect of territorial gain. Archbishop Conrad of Cologne 
deserted Frederick in 1240 out of hostility to his competitors in the 
Rhinelands and the Netherlands, the Coimt-Palatine, the dukes of 
Brabant and Limburg, and the cotmts of Berg and Julich, who had 
the support x)f the royal government. He was joined by Siegfiied 
of Mainz because of the territorial rivalry between Siegfried and the 
duke of Bavaria, who supported Frederick in the hope of being 
rewarded by the grant of Austria when the heirlcss duke of Austria 
died. On neither side was any question of principle or loyalty 
involved; tangible concessions alone secured adherents, and the 

! )opc only persuaded the landgrave of Thuringia, Henry Raspe, to 
ead the opposition by making secret territorial concessions at the 
expense of the church of Mainz. But, although the civil wars in 
Germany after 1245 resulted only in an indecisive contest, from 
which the princes alone profited, this result was not unsatisfactory 
to the pope. The material resources of the monarchy were dissi- 
pated, and above all else the forces which earlier had been available 
for employment in Italy were tied down in Germany. In the last 
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years of his reign Frederick was hard pressed to maintain his position 
in nortli Italy; defeated at Parma in 1248 and at Bologna in 1249, 
die imperial forces were thrown on to the defensive, and imperial 
successes in 1250 were insufficient to retrieve the situation. By 
intervening in Germany, Innocent stmek Frederick where he was 
weakest; it was a skilful tactical move, decisively altering the balance 
of power in favour of tlie papacy. But it was more than that. 
Innocent’s intervention, giving rein to the interplay of territorial 
interests, set the seal on the process of emancipating the principalities 
from royal control, which Frederick’s policy had called into exis- 
tence. "When Frederick died in 1250 the bonds created in time past 
by the monarchy to weld Germany togetlier, had already sprung 
apart, and die position of the monarchy itself was irretrievably 
compromised. Between 1212 and 1250, sacrificed by Frederick to 
the exigencies of Italy, Germany took a road which differentiated its 
history for centuries to come, if not for all time, from that of England 
and Prance; its destinies passed out of the hands of the monarchy into 
the control of a princely aristocracy, whose horizons rarely extended 
beyond the boundaries of their own territories, and whose policy 
showed scant respect for the common interests and traditions of the 
German people. 


IV 

The reign of Frederick II thus marked the end of an epoch. Had 
he once secured his objects in Italy, it is possible that he would have 
sought to go back on bis early policy in Germany and take a stand 
against the encroachments of the princes; and in that sense the issue 
remained open, the fate of Germany undecided, until his death 
intervened in 1250. But the fiilure to secure a decision in Italy, after 
the favourable opportunity in 1238, had been let slip, and the subse- 
quent deterioration of the situation in Germany prevented any 
such developments; and the long inteaegnum, which followed 
Frederick’s 'death in 1250, confirmed for 2 l time the evil results 
of his policy. 

The bankruptcy of Frederick’s policy made itself evident imme- 
dittteiy on Hs death. From 1250 it was dear that he had left no 
system tsapable of standing fast once his personality was removed. 
ThjtbUj^ut dte Empire every unwholesome devdopment of the 
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previous lialf-ccntury was immediately accentuated.^ Sicily, merci- 
lessly exploited to fumisli resources for Frederick’s Italian wars, 
lose in rebellion. In Italy the local magnates, on whom Frederick 
had increasingly rehed in his later years, stood out as the actual 
repositories of political power and, unflinchingly pursnmg tlicir 
own interests, began to lay the foundations of tlie signoric or tyran- 
nies, which soon became the dominant factor in Italian politics. 
The papacy, unappeased and irreconcilable, converted tlie anathema 
on Frederick into an anathema on the whole Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
every member of which, it maintained, must ‘beyond all doubt be an 
oppressor of the church’; and Innocent IV immediately forbade the 
German princes to elect Frederick’s son, Conrad IV, in his father’s 
place. Conrad himselfwas not slow to abandon Germany. Asserting 
that his ‘hereditary realm of Sicily’, was dear to him above all others, 
he hastened south across the Alps in 1251, thus proclaiming himself 
the true political heir of his father; but his early death in 1254 
destroyed the last flickering hope of a continuation of Frederick’s 
poHcy. Manfred, Frederick’s illegitimate son, who assimicd the 
leadership of the imperial cause after 1254, pursued an exclusively 
Itahan policy seeking — Hke Frederick before him — to dominate 
Italy with the resources of Sicily, but he made no attempt to rcirew 
connexions with Germany. Finally Manfred’s very success drove 
the pope to call in Charles of Anjou, and Charles’s victories over 
Maii&ed in 1266 and over Conradin in 1268 decided the issue. 
The connexion between Germany and Sicily, forged by Henry VI 
in 1194, ceased for all time, and with it went die basis of imperial 
policy as pursued by Frederick II since 1220. Italy, where die 
actual exercise of power was in the hands of local despots, could no 
longer be dominated without a firm foothold in Sicily; and Ger- 
many, which as late as 1219 might still have been the heart of a 
substantial empire, was thrown back on itself. This result, so often 
treated as the inevitable consequence of German imperidism as it 
had developed since 962, was in reality the consequence of Frederick 
n’s policy, which was never a German poHcy; it was the consequence 
of Frederick II’s refusal to execute the terms of his treaties with Ae 
papacy, to surrender Sicily when he received the imperial crown in 
1220, and to base his policy in accordance widi tradition on Ger- 
many. The tendency to move the seat of the empire from Germany 
to Italy was, -without doubt, much older; it can be seen u nder 
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Henry VI and. its origins can be traced back to Barbarossa. But no 
irretrievable step had been taken before Frederick II ascended the 
throne, and in mat respect responsibility falls on liis shoulders. It is 
difficult to judge Henry Vi’s policy, which, cut short by his early 
death, remains a torso; but down to 1190 German imperial policy 
had aU the elements of a sane and practical policy, and it was only 
after the union of the empire with Sicily, and after the accession of a 
ruler who viewed the empire through Sicilian eyes, that disastrous 
consequences intervened, in this development there was nothing 
inevitable; nor was it inevitable (hat Frederick II should neglect 
Germany and treat his German ioheritance with indifference. His 
attitude to the empire, far from being die culmination of mediaeval 
imperialism, was a complete breach widi die past. He abandoned 
the traditions on which his German predecessors had built, and 
substituted a Mediterranean tradition compounded of Norman lust 
of conquest, Italian tyranny and cynical raison d’diat, in wliich the 
dawn of a new — and scarcely better ~ age was heralded. In Italy, 
where he helped the tyrants and condottkri into power, and in 
Germany he d^troyed the old foundations of government, without 
setting anything else in their place; he sacrificed Germany to an 
impenalism wffich was not German, but Sicilian or Italian. If we 
survey the course of German afiairs from the first outbreak of 
conffict between Henry IV and Gregory VH in 1076, no single event 
had more disastrous consequences than Innocent Ill’s act in sum- 
moning Frederick II to the imperial throne in 1212. It was an act 
dictated not by German but by papal and French interests; and it set 
in charge of Germany a ruler who, in spite of his Hohenstaufen 
blood, was Sicilian in outlook and policy, a foreigner in the land 
of his frtbers. Under his rule the work of generations was shattered. 

This sudden collapse would not have been possible, had there not 
already been an. inner canker at the roots of the German constitution; 
and we have in fact seen already how, from the early days of the 
twelfth century, the distribution of power had changed steadily 
to the detriment of the monarchy.’- The rise of the principalities 
had proceeded far by the time Brcderick II set foot on German soil 
in 12X2. But Frederick Barbarossa had found the means of bringing 
the principalities into harmony with the interests of the monarchy; 
and. down to the thirteenth century the development of the prind- 

1 Cf. above, p. ils sqq. 
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paliries had taken place under the crown within the hamework of 
German unity, while the monarchy had retained sufficient inde- 
pendent power of its own to hold the princes in check. It was 
Frederick Il’s unwillingness to devote humself to the tasks of a 
German monarch, which was the turning-point. His continued 
absence from Germany dissociated the princes from the emperor; 
it removed from Germany the royal court which was the very heart 
of aristocratic society and left an unfilled void, for which the 
household of neither of his sons was a substitute. Personal association 
with the king, participation in the business of government, in legis- 
lation and in judgement, the traditional duty of attendance and 
service, all these ceased and therewith ceased the main concrete 
demonstrations of the existence of a unity towering above the 
princes, of an organization of which the princes were omy members. 
Frederick’s neglect of his royal duties turned the princes into 
egoists; dissociated from the empire, which was now Italian or 
Sicilian in character, their energies concentrated inevitably on their 
own territories and territorial interests, and dhey viewed the ruler 
and the rcahn thenceforward as they affected their own territorial 
policy. There was no visible opposition in Germany to Frederick’s 
Italian policy; but, except on the part of the knights and ministeriaks 
of Alsace and Swabia, traditionally loyal to the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, who made up the German contingents for the Lombard 
wars, there was a comprehensible attitude of indifference to a cause 
which was no longer a German cause. In their very mediation 
between Frederick and the pope, for example in 1230, the princes 
took up an independent attitude; and both Frederick and the popes. 
Innocent IV in particular, paid them for their services. But the 
pope’s concessions, Mart from money collected in England and 
Prance, which flowed into the coffers of Henry Raspe, were at the 
emense of the German church, while Frederick’s were at the expense 
of the German monarchy and of the lands on which the monarchy 
depended in order to maintain an independent position over the 
princes. So long as Henry VII remained in control, the Hohen- 
staufen territories had found an active protector; but after 1235 
iheir history becomes a process of rapid decline. Rccderick himself 
alienated the former properties of the Salian dynasty in the central 
Rhinelands — a complex of territories from which me later princi- 
pality of the Palatinate arose — to the duke of Bavaria to secure his 
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support. Under Conrad IV, between 1237 and 1251, the process of 
alienation became general, as die need to secure adherents became 
more pressing, and the crown lands fell into ruin. Thus the mon- 
archy lost the solid and independent territorial basis which alone 
could make the king’s prerogatives a reality; without a strongly 
organized territory and adequate material resources, die monarchy 
was unable to exploit its rights, and the result was atrophy, loss and 
powerlessness. 

This result was confirmed between 1250 and 1272. There is little 
to be gained firom a detailed examination of the poHtical history of 
the interregnum; its lasting result lay rather in the administrative 
field, in the collapse of royal authority, the wholesale transfer of 
royal rights and properties, and the practical consummation of the 
tendencies licensed by the Statuium in favorem principum of 1232. But 
diese results, and the regime of anarchy and violence which set in, 
were the corollary of the failure to unite on a successor to Frederick 
II, of the conflict between Conrad IV andWilham of Holland, who 
had been set up as nominee of the papal party on the death of Henry 
Raspe in 1247, and of the double election of Richard of Cornwall 
and Alfonso of Castile in 1257. For the first time in German history 
there was no solid body of support, among cither princes or episco- 
pate, for the legitimate dynasty; at the court which Conrad sum- 
moned to Augsburg at midsummer 1251, practically no one of 
importance appeared. Nor was there any party, outside the towns, 
wmeh seriously sought to put an end to the discord and secure a 
unanimous election. WiUiam of Holland might, had he Hved, have 
won general acceptance; but his death in 1256 dashed this prospect. 
In any case he was not sufficiently powerful to establish effective 

f ovemment, and his rule is significant not least because he was die 
rst German king who was not even of princely rank. Thus his 
election marks the emergence of the tendency to elect weak kings, 
incapable for lack of territorial power of checking the territorial 
ambitions of the princes. The alternative, as in 1257, was to choose a 
ruler from outside; but this opened wide the door to foreign 
intefvention, and fetally involved Germany in the hostility of 
HCtgland and France, and Italy in the rivalry of France and Spain. In 
ffict ^either Richard nor Alfonso played any part in German 
ttiPaits; the latter never set foot in Germany, and the former, on his 
brief visits, renjained in the Rhinelands, which were allied with 
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England by close commercial relationships, and therefore favourable 
to his cause. But the very existence of rival candidates played into 
tlie princes’ hands, and from the moment of Frederick’s deatli they 
were able to wring major concessions from the conflicting parties. 
Thus William of Holland handed over the imperial city of Ltibeck to 
the margraves of Brandenburg, thereby resigning a foothold on the 
Baltic, and at the same time subjected the bishoprics of Liibeck, 
Schwerin and Ratzeburg to the duke of Saxony. In the west he 
placed the administration of Alsace in the hands of the bishop of 
Strassburg, but the bishop’s authority was challenged by count 
Rudolf of Habsburg, who received his rights from Conrad IV, 
Everywhere the rivS kings surrendered royal territories, and by 
their concessions gave rise to rival territorial claims. None was 
more prodigal in his grants than Richard of Cornwall, but few 
princes or nobles waitro for formal grants to seize fiefs and tene- 
ments necessary to round off their territories. ‘ It is highly significant 
that these usurpations were not confined to the great princes, but 
now occurred on the part of the ministeriaks who had risen in the 
service of the Hohenstaufen.* With the extinction of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty the whole organization of government built up 
by the dynasty collapsed. 

The result of the period 121 5-1272 was thus to throw Germany 
back, to check its development by comparison with England and 
France. The fimetions carried out elsewhere by a strong monarchy, 
the protection (for example) of public peace and the suppression of 
crime, were in Germany either carried out by private associations 
within limited areas for limited purposes, or were not carried out at 
all. The centralized machinery of administration and law enforce- 
ment, which in England was in formation in the days of Henry R, • 
had no parallel in Germany, and it was only later and haltingly that 
a similar organization was formed in die principalities. In 1250 the 
whole organization of German government was extraordinarily 
retrograde, and for this the growing tendency to rdiy on Italian 

1 Cf. the chtonide of Colmar (Mo«. Gem,, Script., XVII, 341): ‘Post inottem imperatoris 
Piiderici imperii tes quas quilibet dominotum. potent, coo&cahac’. 

* A case among many is the niinisterialis, Gerheid of Sinaig, placed by Fredericic n in charge 
of the toyal strongliold of Landsktone. By 1248 he was calling himself damlmu h LmJscraaei 
during the Intetiegnum he ceased altogether to use his family name, and in the next genen- 
tion the former mMsterlalts had become a lord with an independent lordship. The same pro- 
cess is evident throughout the royal demesnes, at Krisetswetth or Dortmund or Aachen for 
example; cf. Niese, op. dt., uSd-idy, 256. 
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resources must be blamed. Frederick II, in particular, made little 
attempt to develop bis resources in Germany; at the very time when 
he was reorganizing Sicilian and Italian government on bureaucratic 
lines, he allowed the organs of German government to atrophy, and 
what development there was towards more modern forms of 
administration was due to the princes and worked for the benefit of 
the princes. The result was to place political power in the princes’ 
han^. It has been, calculated that the demesnes of the crown at the 
end of the Hohenstaufen period amounted in the aggregate to the 
equivalent of only three-quarters of the margraviate of Branden- 
burg; but they were scattered fragments, a weak basis for political 
power, which could not compare with the resources of the greater 
princes. 1 Hence the allegiance of the princes was based no longer on 
respect for a monarch who was powerful enougli to make his 
supreme authority felt, but rather on compromises, capitulations and 
promises. The king became the puppet of the princes; and after izso 
the electoral principle, combated until the very end of Hohen- 
staufen times, became a tenet of constitutional law. Within a few 
years the destinies of Germany fell into the hands of the electoral 
college, and the electoral college represented the principalities. 
Thus the defection of the monarchy, the abdication by Frederick II 
of his German tasks, involved disruption. The extraordinary vigour 
which was devdoped precisely at this time by German town life 
and commerce, the rich bloom of German civnization, were canal- 
ized into sectional channels. Without the unity provided by tlie 
crown, the principalities of north and east Germany went their 
own way, luLfiUing a destiny which was provincial rather than 
national. Germany was condemned for centuries to decentralization 
and disunion and to the evils which went with decentralization and 
the unchecked conflicts of competing interests. 


Cf. Thompson, FeuM Cermiiy, 359. 
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THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY: COLONIZATION AND 
CONQUEST IN THE EAST 

I 

T he years 1250-1272, the years of the great Interregnum, 
marked a transition in German history equal in importance 
to the period of the Investiture Contest. Between 1250 and 
1272 Germany crossed the threshold of a new age. The ruthless 
determination of the papacy to eradicate the whole Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, to extirpate me ‘nest of vipers’, which found its consum- 
mation in the execution of the young Conradin in 1268, loosed upon 
the empire a generation of anarchy, which brought to nothing the 
constructive work of the Hohenstaufen. In Italy me basis of imperial 
government collapsed; the very hnks between Italy and Germany 
were shattered, hi Germany the Interregnum enabled the princes 
to consolidate at the expense of the monarcliy all they had won in 
the preceding fifty years. When, in 1273, Rudolf of Habsburg 
succeeded to the pillaged inheritance of die Hohenstaufen, the age 
of princes succeetled the age of the emperors. 

Fundamentally it was the alliance between the German opposition 
and the' papacy which defeated all attempts by the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty to set imperial government in Germany and Italy on a 
durable foundation. This alliance had its roots in the past, readiing 
back (as we have seen) through the turmoil and revolution of the 
Investiture Contest to the days of Pope Leo IX (1048-1054.); and 
there is no need to recapitulate the factors, political and constitu- 
tional, from which it drew strength. Prom the time when die 
Investiture Contest undermined the old constitution and threw the 
whole social organization of Germany into the melting pot, it had 
been an open question whether the necessary process of social and 
political reconstruction would be controlled by the crown and 
provide a new foundation for royal power, or whether it would 
establish the princes firmly in the saddle. Down to 1198 the course 
of events seemed to indicate that the monarchy was succeeding; and 
in spite of the setbacks between 1198 and 1208 and of the resultant 

24s 
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concessions -which Frederick II was forced to make, the question 
remained open so long as Frederick’s genius dominated the scene. 
Only the war of extermination waged against Conrad IV, Manfred 
and the young Conradin after Frederick II’s death in 1250 sealed 
the issue. 

Nevertheless we have seen in the Hohenstaufen period many 
symptoms of die progress of the princes towards independence. 
Even the dramatic events of 1180, which seemingly marked the 
triumph of Frederick Barbarossa over his most dangerous adversary, 
Henry the Lion, constituted (we saw) a compromise between the 
monarchy and the greatest princes of the realm, which defined and 
strengthened the rights and pri-vileges of the latter. The two great 
concessions of Frederick II, the Confoederatio cum principihus eccle- 
siasticis of 1220 and the Statutum in favorem principum of 1232, were 
further milestones along the same road. In the meantime great 
territorial dianges, transforming the face of Germany by new 
setdement and colonization, had already by 1250 brought about a 
major shift in the balance of power -widun Germany wmch resulted 
in an irrevocable weakening of the old foundations of government. 
By the end of the Hohenstaufen period the political geography of 
Germany was revolutionized. Tm old duchies, which had so long 
provided a broad framework for political life, were broken up and 
replaced by new territorial units; Saxony disappeared in 1180 and 
was succeeded by Westphalia, Anhalt and Bruns-wick; Bavaria lost 
its identity through the separation of Austria, Styria and the Tyrol. 
Simultaneously the older regions round Rhine and Main gradually 
lost the leading role they had formerly played in German politics. 
During the second half of the twelfth and the fint half of the 
thirteenth centuries the seat of political power moved fi:om west to 
east. As a result of colonization and settlement new territories arose 
east of the old Reich frontiers, where the king had no entry and no 
direct influence. It is a significant indication of the change which 
had taken place in the political balance of power in Germany by the 
end of the twelfth century that of the sixteen lay princes constituted 
in h8q no less than half drew thdr tide from lands which lay east 
of the German boundaries of 919.* 

V 

tbevwue theDukaofBohetnia, Avutriii, StyiiaandCuinthia, tbeMargravnofStanden.- 
bttw, MWKiB. tAudtz and th« Count of Anhalt. ‘EbeMatgtave of Motavia vras added to 
thi^tnunltet in iiSn. 
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The great wave of Germaa colonization, carrying the frontiers of 
the Reich forward from the Elbe to the Vistula ana along the Baltic 
to the Gulf of Finland was — alongside the failure and downfall of 
the Hohenstaufen dynasty— the second factor ushering in a new 
era in German history. It changed not only the whole political 
balance but also the economic and social substructure of German 
hfe; it gave for all time a new direction to German aspirations, a 
new outlet for German energies; it added to Germany an area 
equivalent in dimensions to two-tlurds of its original territories. The 
Elbe, hitherto Germany’s eastern frontier, henceforward ran through 
the heart of the land, taking the place of the Rhine as the centre of 
German life; Breslau replaced Magdeburg or Brandenburg as a 
frontier city- In htdc over two centuries, between 1125 and 1346, 
two-fifths of modem Germany was conquered, colonized and 
absorbed. 

This immense achievement was accomplished, after the death of 
Lothar II in 1137, virtually without support or help from the 
imperial government, and often in direct opposition to imperial 
policy. Indirectly Frederick I eased the progress of colonization 
when, in 1157, he forced the Poles once again to accept imperial 
overlordship, and when in 1163 he separated Silesia from Poland 
and brought it, under Germanophile princes, uito close contact 
with the Reich. The conferment of a royal aown on the Bohemian 
duke, in 1158, was also useful in secunng his support for imperial 
policy. But after 1198 even this indirect assistance ceased. Otto IV 
recognized the conquests of the great Danish king, Waldemat II, 
who laid hands on Holstein, Mecklenburg and Pomerania in 1203, 
in order to seaire his support against Philip of Swabia; and in 1214 
Frederick II, to deprive Otto of Danish support, had to confirm the 
Danish conquests. Later, in 1244, his conflict with the papacy 
compelled mm to renew his concession in part, bestowing on 
Denmark all the lands beyond the rivers Elbe and Elde. The ^eat 
of the Danes, which finally fiiced the Baltic coast for German 
expansion and colonization, was the work of a local coali- 
tion between Holstein, Mecklenburg, Liibeck, Hamburg and 
Bremen; their victory at Bomhoved in T227 and the first naval 
victory won by Liibeck in 1234 restored access to the Baltic. In this 
the empire played no part. Deeply embroiled in Italy, Frederick H 
could not afford to incur the hostility of his northern neighbours, 
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and. could only passively watch the course of German expansion in 
the nortli-east. In 1207 and 1225, after the conquest of Livonia, the 
bishops of Livonia were made princes of die empire and in 1226 
East Prussia was granted by Frederick II to the Master of the 
Teutonic Order, who also was made an imperial prince. But these 
acts were htde more than a formal registration of conquests in which 
die empire had no share. Conquest, setdement, the foundation of 
cities and the opening of trade routes were aU the independent work 
of generations of princes, monastic leaders, peasants and traders, 
who rehed on their own capital and energy and power, and who 
laboured without any co-ordination of effort or direction by the 
central government. 

This situation was not merely an accidental result of the pre- 
occupation of die Hoheiistaufen with Italy, or of die weakness of the 
later rulers after the Interregnum. It also reflected the character of 
German eastward expansion in the Middle Ages, which was only in 
limited degree inspired by poUtical motives. The whole character 
of the movement would be obscured if, under the influence of 
modem ideologies, it were depicted as a phase in an eternal conflict 
between Germans and Slavs. Racial antagonism played a part, as 
we shall see, just as did the crude antagonism between paganism 
and Christianity; but its scope can easily be exaggerated. Tamng all 
in ah, it can safdy be said that the more we know of German eastern 
colonization in the Middle Ag«, the less it has the appearance of a 
racial or nationalist movement, directed ftom above. Only in two 
areas was (here anything approaching a war of extermination or the 
deliberate subjection and depression of the native population: in 
Prussia, in the thirteenth century, and in the twelfili emtuxy in 
Nordalbingia, where the situation was aggravated by a legacy of 
bitter hostuity between the Saxons and theWagrians and Abodiites 
reaching back, as we have scen,^ to the tenth century. This antagon- 
ism was unhappily fanned by the crude intolerance of the Church 
which — whipped to a high pitch of fanaticism by Bernard of 
Qairvaux — d^beratdy unleashed the bloody Wcndish crusade of 
1147 with the hateful slogan ‘baptism or extermination’. But if 
HoUtein and western Mecklenburg were mercilessly conquered by 
the sword, and the way was cleared for colonization by the decima- 
tion and expulsion of the Wendish population, further east setde- 

• * 1 Above, p. 4a. 
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ment proceeded more peacefully and the sword gave way to die 
plough. In Brandenburg, Pomerania and Silesia German setdement 
and the establishment of German political control took place with- 
out serious friction or bloodshed: it was a peaceful penetration, 
carried through without racial or national antagonism and only 
completed after generations — in some regions, centuries — of 
interaction. 

If such, briefly,, was the position on the German side, still less 
was there any question in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of an 
opposing spirit of Slav racialism or nationalism. After generations 
of Moody border warfare the Wendish or Baltic Slavs were bitterly 
hostile to the Saxons; but diey were scarcely less hostile to the Slavs 
of the "Warthe and Vistula, particularly after die conversion of 
Poland to Christianity. Their independence and the survival of 
their traditional way of life were as mucli menaced in the east by 
Poland, which embarked under Boleslav III (1102-1139) on a policy 
of territorial expansion, as by the Germans in the west; indeed, both 
Pomerania and Brandenburg preferred, and deliberately chose, 
German domination to the ‘hated overlordship’ of Poland.^ The 
smaller Slav states, isolated and curiously averse to the development 
of strong and durable political systems, had little chance against 
their greater neighbours, Poland, Bohemia and Lithuania, once the 
latter had been consolidated under grasping, aggressive dynasties 
and an oppressive nobihw. How tittle common Slav sentiment 
there was is shown by the fact that it was their Slav neighbours who, 
after Henry the Lion’s final conquest of Meddenbutg in 1177, sold 
the survivors of the defeated Abodrites into slavery among the 
Poles and Bohemians.' Religious dificrences were a further source 
of division. As early as ixi3-iii4a Christiau Abodritcprinccjoined 
forces with the Saxons to attack the stronghold and temple of the 
pagan Slavs on the island of Rngcn,* whole it was Boleslav in of 
Poland who, after conquering Pomerania, called in Otto of Bam- 
berg and his German helpers to convert the native population. Nor 
should it be forgotten that it was the Polish Duke of Masovia who 
summoned the Teutonic Order in 1226 to lielp him subdue the 
independent Prussians, and that it was a Slav prince and a feudatory 
of Denmark, Wizlaw of Riigen, who in 1221 exclaimed: ‘God forbid 

' CC Thompson, Patdal Germwiy, 433, 445. ' Op, cit., $08. 

' For the date, cE Thompson, op. dt„ 434. 
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that die land should ever relapse into its former state, that the Slavs 
should drive out the German settlers and again undertake its 
cultivation!’ 1 

The fact was that the loosely-knit Slav peoples were not only 
disunited among themselves and in no way fundamentally opposed 
to the influx of German colonists, but that the German colonization 
of the east was as much the work of Slav as of German lords and 
princes. Urged on by the prospects of economic advantage, by the 
hope of profit from lands which had hitherto given no yield, all 
parties competed for the services of German setders, and the work 
of colonization went on in much the same way whether the landlord 
was a German or a Slav, This was true not only of lands, hke 
Pomerania and Silesia, which were later fully absorbed into Ger- 
many, but also of Poland and Hungary and Bohemia, where pro- 
gressive princes realized the advantages which would be derived 
flom German immigrants and encouraged peasant and urban 
settlement even in face of the opposition of the native nobility 
which feared the loss of its own privileged position and of the 
monopoly of exploitation. The advantages sought were principally 
but not exclusively economic; dynasties like the Przemyslids of 
Bohemia saw also the possibility of offsetting the power of the 
unruly native nobility and Ottokar H (1253-1278), under whom 
Germanization readied its peak, ddiberatcly called Gerinan knights 
and ministeriates, as well as urban settlers, into Bohemia in order to 
free himself firom dependence on the Slav nobility. 

It was only in the latter part of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth 
centuries, after the main work of German colonization had been 
completed, that political antagonism became a serious &ctor on 
Germany’s eastern frontiers. This was tie result of the rise of greater 
states already imbued with the germs of incipient nationalism and 
strengthened politically by the introduction of more modem insti- 
tutions: Hungary under Louis the Great (1342-1382), Bohemia 
under Charl« IV (1346-1^78), and Poland under Casimir the Great 
(1333-1370). Of these events none was fraught with greater 
signiflcance than the rise of Poland which had already embarked on 
aggression in the east in 1340, when the Russian Jdngdom of Galida 
was iumexed, and which became a great power after its union with 
Lithuania in 1386. From the time of Wladislav 11 (1386-1434) 

> K. Htmpe, Dtr Zug n«A iem Otitn, 35, 
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Poland aspired to the leadership of eastern Europe. Already in 
1308 it had sought imsucfessftuly to annex Pomerelia after the 
extinction of the native Pomerelm dynasty, hoping thus to secure 
by conquest an outlet to the Baltic and the port of Danzig. Under 
Radislav it renewed the same project in opposition to the Teutonic 
Order, sedulously propagating the myth that Prussia and Pomerelia 
were former territories of the Polish crown and holding out to the 
Prussian nobility the prospect of that despotic liberty at the expense 
of towns and peasantry which was the notorious perquisite of the 
Polish and Lithuanian aristocracy. The results are well known; the 
great victory over the Teutonic Order at Tanncnberg in 1410, 
Sxe successive treaties^nding with the Peace of Thorn in 1466 which 
broke the power of the Teutonic knights, the downhdl of the 
Ordensland and the establishment of Polish sovereignty on the 
shores of the Baltic. 

Against this surge of Polish nationalism, directed against lands 
populated alike by Germans and by alien Slavs who had never 
submitted to the yoke of Polish tyranny, there was no corresponding 
German reaction. From the first the Teutonic Order was left to 
fight alone its battle against Poland. The emperor Sigismund 
(1410-1438) regarded the dispute between the Order and the Poles 
simply as a pretext to pursue his own dynastic interests, and appeals 
for succour went unheeded. It was the same at the end of the century 
when, with the conquest of Novgorod by Ivan the Great (1462- 
1505), Russia appeared as a great power in the Baltic, menacing the 
Teutonic Order’s hold m Livonia. like Sigismund, Maximilian I 
(1493-15 19) was eager to compromise with Bohemia and Hungary 
at the expense of Prussia. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than 
the lack of awaroiess throughout Germany at this period of the 
political implications of the decline of Germanism in the north and 
east. Frederick II of Brandenburg may have had some idea of the 
issues involved; but elsewhere there appears to have been no 
consciousness that vital German interests were at stake. Throughout , 
Maxunilian’s reign there was intense awareness of the deterioration 
of Germany’s external situation, and a growing national conscious- 
ness; but dissatisfaction was focused on the problems of the western 
frontier, particularly the French threat to Alsace, and the fete of the 
eastern fiontier was viewed by all classes with wdifference.^ A 

1 Andteai, DtubtUmd vor ia Rc/ermtion, aiS-ai?, 
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sense of common German interests in the east, an idea that Gcrmairy’s 
political destiny was involved in the Germanization of the Slav 
lands, only arose centuries later under die stimulus of HohcnzoUem 
policy. 

The anti-German reaction which gathered strengdi in Bohemia 
and Poland in the last decades of die fourteenth century, coining 
after the stream of German colonists had sunk to a mere trickle, set a 
definite term to German eastwards expansion. Wliat had not been 
Germanized by 1350 was not Germanized later; and where — for 
example, in the Baltic lands between die Gulfs of Riga and Finland 
— conquest was unaccompanied by a broad wave of German peasant 
setdement, territorial gains proved ephemeral. What gave German 
eastern expansion die cliaracter of a sweeping, irrevocable movement 
of peoples, changing for all time the ethnographical and political 
map of eastern Europe, was the ungrudging labour of thousands of 
peasant and urban setders, above all of the peasantry. Their work 
transformed the economic system of eastern Europe; and very soon 
die German agrarian system began to spread beyond the strict 
limits of German colonization. Because of their manifold advan- 
tages, German methods of colonization were used as a model for 
the setdement of non-German colonists on virgin land; this was 
particularly the case in Poland among setders who were predomin- 
andy Poles. The result was that, in addition to areas of pure German 
colonization, there were others of colonization ‘under German law’. 
Nothiag is more difficult — since in later centuries non-Germans 
have been extensively Germanized, and vice versa — than to draw 
a dear line of division between these areas, but it is certain that 
there were many areas ‘under German law’ where there was no 
considerable immigration of German peasants. In these dreum- 
stances it is futile and dangerous to attempt to draw any precise 
territorial divisions between the races. What is important is to 
realize the widespread character of German influence. ‘Economic 
Germanization extended to wide areas which underwent neither 
linguistic not political Germanization; and the influence of ‘econo- 
mic Germanization’ should not be underrated because it did not 
always lead to territorial acquisition. For the bulk of the Slav 
poptmtion, German colonization and colonization according to 
Germankw meant a definite rise in sodal and economic conditions. 
Among the agents of German colonization the Teutonic Order has 
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a bad name; the repression of the Prussian peasantry is notorious. 
Yet it has rightly been pointed out that we have only to contrast the 
position of die peasantry in Livonia and Esthonia to see all that Old 
Prussia gained by being Gennanized, and it is notorious tliat after 
the defeat of the Order there was serious deterioration in the con- 
ditions of the peasants in those parts of Prussia annexed by Poland.^ 
Even in Poland, however, in spite of a strongly-entrenched reac- 
tionary aristocracy, the example of German colonization and the 
introduction of German standards ‘brought about improved social 
conditions. Throughout the cast German setdement resulted in a 
tendency to assimilation of the native with the favoured German 
peasantry, limitation and fixing of burdens, an improved legal 
status amounting (where German influence was strong) to personal 
freedom, and individual ownership and cultivation. To the work of 
German, urban setders the Slavonic east owed a complete permanent 
market-controlled economy and an export trade in which grain 
was the staple commodity. 

These were major benefits, widely shared by diousands of name- 
less workers from the Baltic to die Carpathians; but the greatest 
achievement of the German colonizing movement lay in the 
immense tracts of virgin cotmtty, hitherto waste and forest, which 
it opened to cultivation and exploitation. Only in relatively few 
regions did the German setders compete for land already under 
cultivation (though with their improved technique they introduced 
more intensive cultivation of lands opened up by Slav peasants); 
their main work was the clearance of forest and the draining of 
marshlands. Here the Germans, -with their heavy ploughs and meir 
knowledge (won in Holland and on the Ems and Weser) of the art 
of diking performed a task which the native population had neither 
tools nor skill nor incentive to undertake. Not only was the 
country, before the arrival of German immigrants, too thinly 
populated to warrant intensive cultivation; economic and social 
conditions were also against it. The bulk of the population lived in 
oppressive serfdom without either fixed standards of dues and 
services or protection against arbitrary ejection, and had no incen- 
tive to undertake work which could only benefit their lords. Hence 
the German colonists found cultivable land to spare, when they 

* Cf.H.y.Tieitschlce^Qr^titf^Aiiij^imum, ST^tiSO. Cf.»lsop. 77:* maltreated seift fled 
from Litboania to eajoy flie mndttitde of die Order.* 
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moved across the Elbe, apart from die devastations caused by war; 
in particular tliere were the vast frontier forests^ which the Slavs 
had left untouched for strategic reasons. These and the marsh- 
lands, which the natives did not know how to dike atid drain, 

i irovided huge reserves of potential arable capable of sustaining a 
arge population. 

It was the achievement of the German cobnists to win these 
wastes for culture, to plant villages in hundreds where previously 
humans had never trod, to open communications and establish 
the flourishing urban communities which, like a backbone for the 
land, often served to hold together the peasant setdements. No 
overall figures can be given, but it has been computed that in Silesia 
alone between I 300 and 1350 about 1200 villages were founded and 
that in a comparabb period in east Prussia die knights and bishops 
established about 14.00 rent-paying villages.' Taken togedier these 
setdements would require a peasant population in the region of 
300,000. Such figures, extended to cover the odier centres of 
coloniaation, MecMenburg and Pomerania, Holstein and Meissen, 
give the best idea of the magnitude of the work and the flow of 
population involved. A new laud, almost unknown, was opened up 
and populated; new states with a great future were formed. Not 
without reason has the colonization of the east been called the 
‘greatest deed of the German people during the Middle Ages’.* 


n 

Many factors contributed to the great movement of German 
colonization across the Elbe in the early years of the twelfth century. 
Conditions on the Slav side of the border played their part. As we 

' C£ H. AuUn, Cambridge Eton. Hist., I (1941). 396-7. 

■ K. Damptecht, Deutsche Geschichte, III, 363; 'es ist die Giosstat imsercs Volkes wShiend des 
MittelalteisC— Witat foUox/s is based primarily on R.. K&tzschice, Quellen z. Ceseh. i. Ostdeiit~ 
sthen Koiontskrurtg im ti-n. Jahrhimdeit (1912), E. O. Schulze, Dk Kotonisiemiig u. Cernum- 
Isierutrg der Geldete zivischen Saale md Elbe (1896}, K. Hampe, Der Zug tiach dem Osten 
H. V. Teeitsebbe, Das deutsche Ordatshmd Pmtssen (flist. u. polU. Aufidtze, Bd. 2, 1862, ttans. 
3B. and C. Paal\^er the ride Origins cfPtussiamsm, 1942}, E. Caspar, Hermtm von Sdbsa u, 
die GrUadtin^ des deutsehett Ordettsstaals In Pfenssen (1924]; in addition the detailed chapters 
(Xtt-XVD) in Thompson’s Eendai Germany, 387-658 ~ a most comprehensive treatment, &t 
ahead of any other work in English.— and the invohuble contribution by H. Atibin, The 
bnda eest ot the Elbe and German colooizarion eastwards’, in Cambridge Economic History, I 
S.dP’igy. Cf. aho the brief but pregnant survey by R. Koebner, 'The Settlement and 
Col<mimmi.m Europe', Cambr, Eton. Hist,, 1-88 (patriculariy 56 sqq„ So sqi).). 
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have seen, the Baltic Slavs were divided by Cliristianity; more 
important, the great Slav revolts had depleted their powers of 
resistance. The great rebellion of 983 ' had been followed by others, 
no less formidable, in 1018 and 1066, which although successful 
used up the energies of the Slav peoples, which were worn down still 
further in almost incessant border warfare with the Saxons. The 
appearance of a hostile Poland on their eastern flank was another 
factor reducing dieir ability to r^ist. Nevertheless none of these 
factors was as important as me changes in Germany itself during the 
preceding century, where new social and economic and political 
forces created a pressure which found outlet in eastward expansion. 

First among the changes in Germany was the rapid expansion of 
economic activity during the elevendr century, accompanied by a 
growing population.* Engrossing of the commons and clearing and 
expropriation of the forest made it more dilScult for the poor man 
to gain his livelihood; land became scarcer and land values rose. The 
older peasant holdings were split, and the result was a deteriorating 
standard of living for their occupants in a period of increasing 
plenty. By the end of the century land-hunger and the struggle for 
possession of the soil were rife in the areas of old cultivation. But 
these factors alone, working steadily but slowly to produce a shift 
of population, would hardly have sufficed without the upheavals 
of the Investiture Contest to inaugurate a mass movement. The 
Investiture Contest accentuated all the problems. Stimulating (as 
we have seen) the rapid growth of feudffism, it led to an onerous 
extension of manoriu dues and burdens; it resulted also in the 
depression of the &ee Saxon peasantry to unfirce status. Emerging 
from their struggle with Henry IV with all the material fruits of 
victory, the nobility lost no time in exploiting their success, and 
fastening new and heavy burdens on the land. The ravages of civil 
war reduced many a valley to waste and many a village to ruin; they 
left a trail of dispossessed. The great rebedhon of Saxony, which 
Henry IV ruthlessly suppressed, left in its train large numbers of 
broken and impoverished freemen, who welcomed the opportunity 
to begin life over again beyond the Elbe. 

That such an opportunity awaited the surplus population of 
Germany was the result of changes in the political situation in the 
north. The death in nod of Magnus Billung, the last of his house, 

1 CE abov«, p. 4a. • Cf. above, p, ' 76 . 
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and tixe succession to tkc Bikung inheritance of Lothar of Supplin- 
burg, brought about a new constellation of forces in Saxony. Tlie 
old crippling feud between die dukes and the Church for political 
control, which had dominated and enervated Saxon politics mtough- 
out almost the whole of the eleventh century, was replaced under 
Lothar by a sincere policy of co-operation. Unlike the BiUungs, 
Lothar was an ardent supporter of the Church, in no way averse to 
the spread of Christianity among the Slavs. ^ After iio6, therefore, 
church and state in Saxony were united in a common purpose; 
the sword of the duke was employed in support of the clergy in a 
series of attacks upon the neighbouting Slavs which were at once 
military expeditions and missionary campaigns. From about iiio 
Saxon incursions into Wendish territory became more frequent and 
more intense. In ii 14 the titular bishop of Brandenburg invaded his 
see and returned boasting that he had destroyed many pagan idols. 
In H15 Count Otto of Ballenstadt, father of die famous Albrecht 
the Bear, won a crushing victory over the Wends at Kothen. In 
the winter of 1 124-5 Lothar himself invaded the Slav lands. But it 
was Lothar ’s election to the German throne in 1125 which opened 
wider prospects. The Salians, hereditary enemies of the Saxon 
dukes, had with rare exceptions maintained friendly relations with 
the Slav tribes on the borders of Saxony, regarding them as a 
valuable counterpoise to the power of the Billunger. Lothar’s 
attitude as king and emperor was naturally different. The very 
situation of his duchy and of his own dynastic lands compelled 
him, more than his predecessors on the throne, to keep his eye 
steadily on die east. He began his reign — in spite of opposition 
and dissension at home — with an expedition to Bohemia, where 
the duke paid him homage. This was followed in 1131 by an 
expedition to Denmark, which also acknowledged German over- 
lordship. Four years later Boleslav III of Poland was forced to 
recognize imperial suzerainty. The tribute received from the Poles 
was used by Lothar to further the missionary work of Otto of Bam- 
berg, whioi contributed more than any other factor to the Germani- 
zation of Pomerania; similarly in eastern Holstein die emperor 
gave his support to the missionary work of Vicelin of Neumiinstet. 

Rof liheSQhingiet, on die contrary, Chiistiamzadon meant die extension of the Charcb*> 
tithe’ at the tai^eiue of the ttibnte tvluA they levied fiom the heathen tribes; hence they did 
all they could to resist it; cf. Thompson, Ftudal Germany, 410^4.15. 
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Of wider interest were his claims, on behalf of the archbishopric of 
Magdeburg, to metropolitan rights over the Polish church. All in 
all, it looked like a revival of the traditions of Otto the Great and 
the beginning of a new period of active imperial policy in the east. 

This prospect was dashed by the change of dynasty after Lothar’s 
death in 1137; as we have seen, the Hohenstaufen contributed little 
to German eastern expansion. But the traditions of Lothar’s reign 
survived, and it was after his death that they were most effectively 
applied by the lieutenants he had set up in the marches of Saxony; 
the Ascanians and the houses of Wettin and Schauenburg. It was 
to these dynasties, supported by the Archbishop of Magdeburg,^ and 
to Henry the Lion, that the direction of eastern policy passed after 
Lothar’s death. Hie rise of Conrad the Great of Wettin, Margrave 
of Meissen (1124.-1156), of Adolf of Schauenburg, Count of Holstein 
^1130-1164), of Albrecht the Bear, Margrave of Brandenburg 
(ii34>ii7o), and of Henry die Lion, Duke of Saxony (1139-1195) — 
aU infused with a new spirit of territorial expansion and with a new 
attitude to the problems of the eastern frontier — set going a move- 
ment which, gathering pace and weight, continued throughout the 
thirteenth century ano only came to a standstill two centuries after 
their deaths. 

It was in the turmoil foUowiag the death of Lothar II and the 
change of dynasty in 1138 that the movement across the Elbe was 
launched. The revolt of Henry the Proud and the struggle between 
Albrecht the Bear and the Weirs for control of Saxony soon involved 
die whole border in uproar, and the Slavs — as was their wont — 
exploited the occasion to attack the Saxons. In retaliation Henry the 
Proud, in the winter of 113 8-1139, led an expedition into the land of 
the Abodrites and laid it waste. Albrecht the Bear and Adolf of 
Holstein, seeking to extend their territorial power to the detriment 
of their German rivals, were not slow to follow; Henry the Lion, 
who succeeded his father, Henry the Proud, in 1139, was a third 
competitor. By 1143 die first definitive conquests Wd been made, 
and the scheme of things to come was visible. Albrecht the Bear, 
with an ample field of activity opwiing before him further east on 
the river Havel, withdrew from Saxony to concentrate on his 

^ It ii notewoirthy that .Arc^biihop Wichniann of Magdeburg, the most iiunom of the 
colouizuig prelates, was descended on his father's side fiom the Billunger dukes of Saxony and 
on his momet's side jQvm the Margraves of lausitz and Meissen. 
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marchlands; Adolf of Holstein and Henry die Lion divided die 
field between them. The latter took as his share die Abodrite 
country of Mecklenburg, east of the river Trave; to die former fell 
die lands of Wagria, the lake country of eastern Holstein between 
Liibeck and Kiel. Here in 1143 he founded die city of Lubeck, 
which by opening die door to the Baltic became a key point in die 
extension of German influence in the east. 

What made Adolf of Holstein’s conquest of Wagria, completed 
by 1 143 , a turning-point in the history of German eastern expansion, 
was Hs decision to follow it up by thorough colonization. From 
the beginning he gave his support to the missionary activities of 
Vicelin of Neumiinster. More important he called in settlers. 
Even to-day the appeal wliich he sent out far and wide to attract 
colonists, preserved for us in Hclmold’s vivid chronicle, can scarcely 
fail to stir the imagination: 

Inasmuch as the land was without inhabitants, Count Adolf sent 
messengers into all the regions roundabout, to Flanders and Holland, 
to Utrecht, Westphalia and Frisia, prodaiming that all who were 
oppressed by want of land should go thither wim their families; there 
they would receive the best of sons, rich in huits and abounding in 
fish and flesh, and blessed with fine pastures. And to the Holsteiners 
and Sturmarians he said: ‘Did ye not invade the land of the Slavs and 
purchase it with the blood of your fathers and brethren? Wherefore 
then arc ye the last to come and take possession thereof? Be ye rather 
die first to enter into the delectable land, and till and enjoy your 
portion of the predous fruits thereof; for the best portion is yours, 
seeing ye have dehvered it out of the hands of the enemies.’ And 
when he had said this there arose a coundess multitude from many 
regions with their families and all that they possessed, and they came 
into the territory of the Wagrians to Couijt Adolf to receive the 
lands he had promised them. 

Such was the beginning of German colonization in the north-east. 
It was a modest beginnh^, extending only to the smallest and most 
westerly province of the neighboiuing Slavs. But it was a model for 
the future, showing for the first time how, with determination and 
systematic planning, an area of some two to three hundred square 
mites co^a be covered vjith new villages. Nor were there wanting, 
among Adolf’s contemporaries, princes who appreciated the signi- 
ficance of his achievement and the prospects which it opened out. 
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Foremost among them was Henry tlie Lion, less conciliatory than 
Adolf, grasping, unscrupulous, cruel and ever on the watch for 
opportunities to extend liis power over Germans and Slavs alike. 
He it was who engineered tlie Wendish crusade of 1147 and carried 
it through to its cynical conclusion, in deliberate opposition to the 
conciliatory policy of Adolf, who had made a treaty of peace and 
friendship with the Abodrite prince, Niklot, in 1143, induced the 
Abodrite nobles to open their lands to German settlers, and secured 
a welcome for the missionary, Vicebn of Neumiinster. All this 
peaceful work was brought to nothing by the Wendish crusade of 
1147. Mecklenburg and Pomerania were subjected to a regime of 
devastation and slaughter, of violence and brutality, from which 
Henry the Lion alone profited. ‘In all his various expeditions’, wrote 
Hehnold, ‘there was no mention of Christianity, but only of money/ 
The Wendish crusade, with its attendant devastation and de- 
population, created the opportunity for organized, systematic 
colonization and ushered in a period of intensive settlement, the 
effects of which were felt all along die line of the Elbe as far as the 
borders of Bohemia. Here, before 1162, the Margrave of Meissen 
at liis own expense colonized 800 hides (Hufen) in the frontier 
forests of die Erzgebirge — land which had been in German hands 
since the tenth century, but which had to wait until the age of great 
colonizing enterprises before it was developed. Of all the great 
figures active as promoters of colonization, however, none was more 
energetic than Wichmann who, as Bishop of Naumburg from 1148 
and Archbishop of Magdeburg from 115a, introduced Dutch and 
Flemish setders in large numbers into the unoccupied and un- 
cultivated marshlands bordering the river Havel. He it was who 
opened up the barren plateau separating the Elbe from the Havel in 
the region just east of Magdeburg — a region stiU known oiuccount 
of the origin of its setders as the Flaming. Here and at Juterbog, 
another famous Flemish setdement, Wichmann took the initiative in 
developing laud which had fallen into the hands of Albrecht the 
Bear in 1147. It was, indeed, characteristic of Albrecht, unlike 
Henry the Lion, that he worked hand in hand with the Church, to 
which he handed over vast areas for colonization, just as, contrasted 
with Henry, he avoided die worst excesses of racial animatity and 
sought to develop his land peaceably, curbing clerical attempts to 
impose a heavier tithe on me Slavs than on the German setders, 
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Above all else he warded off the crusade of T147 from his lands, and 
when the Christian prince of Brandenburg, dying without heirs in 
1150, left his territory to Albrecht, most of the inhabitants accepted 
the new order without opposition. What opposition there was came 
from Poland, which hoped to acquire the vacant lands, but by 1157 
the issue was decided and Albrecht in undisputed control. But 
though less violent and juster than Henry the Lion, Albrecht was no 
less diorough in his colonization. Summing up Albrecht’s work 
about 1157, Hdmold writes: 

He subjugated all the territory of the Brizani and Stoderani and many 
other tribes that dwelt along the Havel and the Elbe, overcoming 
those of them in rebellion. Then, as the Slavs gradually disappeared, 
he sent to Utrecht and the land about the Rhine, and also to those 
peoples hving near die coast, who suffered from the irruptions of the 
seas, namely the Dutch and the Zealanders and the Flemings, and 
brought a great multitude of them to dwell in the towns and villages 
of the Slavs, He greatly furthered the immigration of settlers into 
the bishoprics of Brandenburg and Havelbcrg; whereat the churches 
multiplied there and the value of the tithe increased exceedingly. 
Dutch settiers began to occupy the cast bank of the Elbe, settling ^ 
the marshland and meadow from the city of Salzwedd as far as the 
frontier of Bohemia. Formerly, it is said, the Saxons inhabited these 
lands . . . But afterwards, when the Slavs prevailed, the Saxons were 
killed and the land was possessed by the Slavs. But now, because 
God has generously given health and victory to the duke and other 
princes, the Slavs everywhere have been worn down and expelled, 
and peoples strong and without number have arrived from die 
shores of the sea, and have taken, possession of the fields and built 
towns and cliutches and increased in wealth beyond all expectation, 

A similar policy was pursued further north by Henry the Lion. 
In 1160, after he had again attacked and defeated the Abodrite 
prince, Niklot, Hdmold reports that he divided the conquered land 
among his knights, who brought large numbers of Flemish colonists 
into the country around Mecklenburg. Compared, however, with 
Adolf of Holstein and. Albrecht the Bear, Henry’s poUcy was 
retrograde; he was more interested in levying tribute from the sub- 
jugated Wends than in the patient work of colonization. Helmold 
describes the whole of Nordalbingia, from the river Eider on the 
frontier of Denmark to Schwerin, as a great Saxon colony by 1171; 
,*the Slavs’* he says, ‘little by little failed in the land, and the Saxons 
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came in and dwelt tliere’. But this account is exaggerated, and until 
the durteaith century the German settlers were certainly a minority 
of the population in this region. In particular, Henry die Lion’s 
attempts to lay hands on the whole of me province of Mecklenburg 
were checked by the reaction which his over-reaching policy pro- 
voked in Saxony. In 1166 the opposition of the Saxon nobles, led 
by Archbishop Wichmaun of Magdeburg, came to a head, and 
Henry found himself faced by a strong coaUtion. In these circum- 
stances — in order to cover his rear — he was forced in 1167 to give 
back the greater part of Mecklenburg to Pribislav, the son of Niklot, 
retaining for himself only the county of Schwerin with the newly- 
founded town of the same name. Thus any pohey of immediate 
Germanization was confined to the western part of Henry’s 
conquests. 

What was novel and important in Henry the Lion’s work was his 
interest in commerce and his support of commercial relations, 
particularly in connexion with the northern powers: here, rather 
than in his relations witli the Slav lands of the east, we can see the 
elements of a far-sighted policy looking beyond mere territorial 
expansion to die later objectives of the Hanseatic League. Tliis 
policy took shape after 1158 when Henry forced Adolf of Hoktein 
to hand over dxe flourishing city of Ltibeck, founded in 1143, and 
immediately took steps to develop its importance. ‘He sent out 
embassies to the cities and kingdoms of the north’, 'writes Helraold, 
‘to Denmark and Sweden, to Norway and Russia, ofiering them 
peace on condition that they would trade freely with his city of 
Liibeck. And he established there a mint and a customs-house, and 
conferred the most extensive privileges on the citizens; whereupon 
(he city prospered and the number of its inhabitants multiplied.’ 
That this prosperity outlasted the fiill of Henry in 1180 and the sub- 
sequent period of Danish hegemony over (he Baltic, and continued 
tmtil by 1350 die city numbered some 18,000 inhabitants, was due 
to the incomparable situation of Lvibeck at the gateway between 
east and west; particularly in the first century of its existence, before 
the sea route between the Baltic and the North Sea through the 
Skaggerak was opened up, it eiyoycd almost a monopoly. It was 
the starting-point from the west for the Baltic coast, and here arose 
a series of dangbter-cities, all endowed "with Liibeck law; Wismar, 
Rostock, Strakund, Greifswald, Kammin and Kolberg. 
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The spread of German commerce and the foundation of German 
cities along die Baltic coast not only strengthened and supplemented 
peasant colonization, which was stimulated both by urban markets 
near at hsind and by the possibihty of exporting surplus products,' 
but also created the environment in whicli the Hanseatic League rose 
to power. Furthermore, it determined the next phase in German 
expansion. TBs, unlike ^ that had gone before, was the work not of 
peasants but of merchants, desirous of exploiting the great eastern 
trade route to Novgorod and on through Smolensk to Kiev. Before 
the end of the twelfth century German merchants were settled in 
Novgorod, which later took its place ■with London, Bruges and Ber- 
gen as one of die four main establishments of the Hanse, and other 
warehouses were set up at Pleskau and Smolensk. But these far- 
distant branches remained trading-stations, and never led to German 
settlement. It was other'wise on the Gulfs of Riga and Finland. Here 
a definite colonizing movement, initiated by the merchants of 
Liibeck, began about 1184, when a German priest, Meinhard, was 
sent on a mission to Livonia with results described by the clironicler, 
Arnold of Liibeck, in the following words: 

In the year of the incarnation 1186 die episcopal see of Livonia was 
founded in a place called BJga. And because the region abounded in 
good things, Christian setders and planters of the new church never 
failed there. For the land was one of fertile fields and abundant 
pasture, well watered by rivers full of fish and well coveted -with 
trees . . . Moved by the impassioned preaching of Abbot Bertliold 
of Loccum not a few rich people and gentry migrated to break the 
strength of the heathen and cstabhsh the rehgion of Christ . . . 
Prelates and priests, soldiers and merchants, rich and poor, came from 
Saxony, from "Westphalia and fi-om Frisia unto the city of Liibeck, 
where vessels were kden -with arms and foodstuffs; and from there 
they went to Livonia. 

But the venture was beset by difficulties. The distance involved 
and the kck of a land route prevented colonization on an adequate 
scale, and it proved impossible to secure a flow of peasants firom 
.Germany suffident to occupy the country. The Livonians resisted 

' ‘The shipping of com feim Brandenburg to Flanders and England is demonstrable from 
about la jo. Ri laS? we have the first doemnentary mention of com from Oesttrhmie on 
dte Hemish market. After that its export remained a regular thing, of first-rate importance 
hods for the Baldc lanfif and for the consuming centres, fiir beyond die Mid^e Ages’ {Cambr. 
Ectn. Hbt,, 1, 397). 
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the Christian, missionaries by force; Meinhard’s successor was 
in 1198. Only when the next bishop, Albrecht of Appeldern, 
decided on a policy of conquest was any progress made. Albrecht 
re-founded Riga in laoi as a military stronghold, and the following 
year he founded a military order, the Brethren of the Sword — more 
dependable than the irregular flow of crusaders — for the conquest of 
die land. By 1207 this was completed, and Albrecht received Livonia 



from the hands of Philip of Swabia as an imperial fief. Even then, 
however, the German position was only secure in the towns — Riga, 
Dorpat and Reval — while in the countryside a cowed but recala- 
trant native population had to be held down by the new lords. This 
was possible so long as there -was no external intervention; but in 
1236 die Brethren of the Sword suffered a serious reverse at the 
hands of the T.irhuan i ans . At this moment of crisis, when the 
collapse of the German colony in the north seemed imminent, a new 
solution was found, and in 123 7 the Brethren of the Sword, weakened 
by defeat, amalgamated with the Teutonic Order, which in the 
meantime had begun the conquest of Prussia* With the intervention 
of the Teutonic knights German political control of Livonia was 
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secured for anotiier three centuries, although there was never any 
appreciable colonization or Germanization of the Baltic lands. 

Like the conquest of Livonia, the conquest of Prussia was a 
military undertaking carried out with ruthless tenacity by a mihtary 
order which regarded baptism simply as a token of subjection. But, 
unhke Livonia, Prussia — which was accessible for settlers by land 
— was in course of time coloniMd and Germanized; indeed, no 
province was subjected to a more thorough and systematic process 
of Germanization tlian Prussia, where the German settlers were for- 
bidden to use the native language and die native Prussians were 
ruthlessly uprooted and transplanted in order to create an irrevoc- 
able breach with the past. This policy, however, did not get under 
way until a relatively late stage. In the first place the Teutonic 
Knights, who (we have already seen) were called in as auxiliaries 
by die Polish duke of Masovia in 1226, appeared to have contem- 
plated a policy similar to that employed in Livonia, and, indeed, in 
Asia Minor where the military orders originated: a rapid penetration 
of the province, the establishment of a network of towns as military 
strongpoints in strategic positions, and the exploitation of the native 
population for labour on the land. After 1231, whenHermannBalke, 
the provincial appointed by Hermann of Salza, crossed the Vistula at 
the head of a crusading army, the conquest proceeded rapidly. The 
first fortified centre, Thom, was founded in 123 !> followed the next 
year by Kulm and Marienwerder. From these points the conquest 
was carried systematically forward, and a first Prussian insurrection 
in 1340 was pitilessly repressed. After the Frisches Haff and the 
chaimfil of the Vistula had been won and safeguarded by the fortress 
of Elbing, the order prepared for the conquest of Satnland, the core 
of the heathen territory. Here Kbnigsberg was founded in 1255. 
But the ambitions of the new militarist state, after the amalgamation 
with the Livonian Brethren of the Sword in 1237, were even more 
expansive: by securing control of the Kurische Nehrung, the Order 
gained contact with the north, founded Memd m 1252 and won the 
coasdine from Memel to Polatigen. It even sent its army in the 
direction of Novgorod, but its defeat at die hands of Alexander 
Nevsky, prince of Novgorod, on the ice of Lake Peipus in 1242, put 
an end to any further idea of expansion in that direction. 

Ivieanwhile renewed rebellions occurred in Prussia itsdf, enforcing a 
tadied change of poBcy. The revolt of 1240 was followed by an even 
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more serious insurrection, which lasted from ia6i to 1273, audit was 
not until 1283 that tlie last native Prussian chieftain laid waste his lands 
and migrated to heathen Lithuania. ‘The region he forsook’, writes 
Treitschke,* ‘bears to-day the traces of the devastation he wrought. 



for the great wilderness of Johannisburg now extends where tie com- 
fortable villages of the pagans were once abundant,’ At the same 
time, the German knights inaugurated their policy of transplantation 
and the rigorous suppression of all connexion with previous con- 
ditions; in this way ‘the last of the Sudauers were forced to deforest 
the sacred ^ove of Romove in Samland, which no Samlaqder dared 
touch, and its original site is now known as tie Sudauen Nook’,* 
More important was the start of German peasant colonization. So 
long as there had been any prospect of cultivating the land with 
native labour, immigration had been on a small scale, particularly as 
at first only lie sea route was open. But a radical change of policy 

1 Ttatsdike, Ori^tm, 4^. * Op. dt„ 47. 
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followed die great revolts. The Prussians, who at first had been 
granted personal freedom, were now for the most part reduced to 
die level of serfs, and the best of the land was handed over to Ger- 
man setders, who started to arrive in appreciable numbers after 
about 1280. Apart from villages founcled by knights on lands 
granted by die Order, some 1400 villages were by 1410 founded by 
die Order itself on estates reserved for its own use. The end of the 
revolts was foEowed also by a spate of town foundations extending 
throughout the first half of the fourteenth century: in all 93 German 
towns were established by 1410 within die lands of the Order. Marien- 
burg, from 1309 the seat of the Grand Master of the Order, was 
founded in 1274. 

Neverdielcss colonization began too late in Prussia to cover the 
whole land. In Samland about the year 1400 the ratio of native to 
German populadon is estimated to have been about three to five. In 
soudiem Prussia, Germanization was less complete. In the formerly 
Polish Kulmerland, ceded to the Order by Conrad of Masovia in 
1230, the old possessors gradually won their way back. In the lak e 
country of the south-east the Order, unable to find sufficient German 
colonists, was itself responsible for calling in Polish setders, who 
amalgamated with the remaining native Prussians to form the 
Masurian ‘tribe’. In Pomerelia, acquired by die Order after 1308, 
there remained permanendy a numerous Slav population, which was 
conciliated by mitigation of the harsh forms of serfdom that had 
been maintained by the Slav lords. Finally, no serious attempt was 
made to colonize the territory of Samaiten,, between Prussia and 
Courland, which was only under the Order for a few years after 
1398. Hence, although ‘amid the encircling abundance of German 
life, the last vestiges of the old Prussian language and Prussian man- 
ners and customs were cfeced’, the lands of the Teutonic Order, 
threatened always by Polish and Lithuanian irredentism, were never 
as a whole so securely Germanized as die provinces further west. Only 
by comparison with Courland, Livonia and Estonia, where there 
was no more than a thin German stratum superimposed upon the 
masses of native inhabitants, and where even among the towns only 
Riga, Dorpat and Reval developed a healthy German burgher life, 
was Prussia secure. What held it together was the unique, quasi- 
modem fotm of tarritorial authority exercised by the Orckr, which 
tjeached its heyday under the greatest of die Grand Masters, Winrich 
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of Kniprode {1351-1382). Wlien this government, rigid and un- 
alterable, proved unable to adapt itself to changing circumstances, 
a period of decline began; after the defeat of the Order at Taimen- 
berg in 1410 ‘die last traces of greatness vanished from the degenerate 
state’.* 


ffl 

Apart from Prussia and die Baltic States, military conq^uest did 
not play an appreciable part in the movement of east German coloni- 
zation. It is, indeed, true that the wars of the first half of the twelfth 
century, culminating in die Crusade of 1147, unleashed the move- 
ment; but this military and predatory phase was soon over, and the 
areas it affected were limited. As we have seen, Henry the Lion’s 
conquests extended only to the western part of Mecklenburg, while 
in Brandenburg — although small risings had to be suppressed — 
Albrecht the Bear succeeded by peace&l inheritance, and not by 
force of arms. Except in the country immediately bordering the 
rivers Saale and Elbe, moreover, the main phase of colonization did 
not begin until after the conclusion of the period of military con- 
quest, and then it was largely earned out by nadve princes and the 
Slav nobihty. 

This was true, in particular, of Pomerania, eastern Mecklenburg 
and Silesia. Nildot and Henry Borwin, the princes who succeeded 
Pribislav in Mecklenburg in 1178, were both well disposed to the 
Germans from the outset, and soon found means to stimulate coloni- 
zation. Already by 1189 several German nobles were found at the 
court of Niklot in Rostock, while a decade earlier Henry Borwin 
granted half the district of Marlow in north-eastern Mecldenburg, 
near the frontiers of Pomerania, to a German knight for the purpose 
of colonization; as early as 12x0 there were eight places in this neigh- 
bourhood with German names. It was Henry Borwin, also, who 
(some time before 1210) settled German colonists on the island of 
Pod, near Wismar, ‘because of the poverty and small number of 
Slavs in that neighbourhood, who were insuffidentfor the cultivation 
of the land’.* The main agents of colonization and cultivation em- 
ployed by the Christian Slav princes were, however, the monasteries, 
particularly the Cisterdans. From about 1170 monastic foundations 

* Ttdtsdike, op. cit., 126. * Thompwn, FeuM Gtrtmty, 515. 
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began, to receive large stretches of territory ia Slav lands for cultiva- 
tion; among the wealthier and more famous were Oliva near Danzig 
in Pomerelia, Doberan in Mecklenburg, Kolbatz and Eldena in 
Pomerania, Leubus and Heinrichau in Silesia. One case illustrating 
how much land might be entrusted to a single monastery for setde- 
ment, is provided by the Cistercian house of Leubus, founded in 
1175 : partly in association with daughter houses, it received 500 Hufen 
from the Duke of Sdesia in 1316-1218, 400 more in 1335 in the see of 
Lebus on the Oder, 2000 Hufen on the Netze in the same year from 
the Duke of Poland, and 3000 more on the lower reaches of the same 
river in 1333.^ For diis land, which was too extensive to be farmed 
by die old system of lay brethren on dependent monastic granges, 
the monasteries required tenants; and even before die Ordinance of 
I3o8 permitting them to lease remote estates instead of cultivating 
diem by monastic labour, they called in immigrants from Germany 
and Flanders. 

It was, however, in the early part of the thirteenth century, approxi- 
mately in the period iaio-1330, that the greatest wave of coloni- 
zation took place. How litde this movement was dependent on 
German military or political pressure is indicated by the fact that it 
occurred precisdy during the period of Danish predominance, when 
Waldemar die Victorious (1202-1241) was master of Holstein, 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. It was at this time that German 
emigrants entered parts of eastern Mecklenburg and eastern Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, Silesia, northern Moravia and Poland. By the 
diirties they were across the new territory of the Teutonic knights 
on the Lower Vistula, by Zulm and Thorn. Further south, in 
Brandenburg, the line of the Oder was reached by 1240, and after 
1242 the Neumark was formed east of the Oder with Frankfurt 
(founded in 1253) as a centre of communications, a crossing-place 
and an entry to the east. At Lebus, in the same region,, where the 
population was stiU predominandy Slav (it was the ancient land of 
the Lcubuzzi), the native princes were very active even earlier in 
attracting colonists from Flanders and Bas^halia, from Hesse and 
Thutiu|ria: in the thirty-five years between 1204 and 1239 they are 
said to nave recovered over 160,000 acres of waste or marshland. In 

* Qwt(r.B!m.Htst.,t373. The Kw/e (or hide), which may be defined approxinutely as the 
Usd eC OM varied in dae according (amoi^ other t^gs) to the quafity o£ the land. 
Standard measutements in die east were 43 and do acres. 
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Silesia the main phase of colonization occurred under Duke Henry I 
(1201-1338), the son of a German mother and the husband of St. 
Hedwig, who laboured hard to win the people for Christianity 
and German culture. This settlement was carried out by ‘under- 
takers’ and peasants from the Elfi^Saale region, and the myority of 
Silesian towns followed the law of Magdeburg. Finally, eastern 
Mecklenburg was also coloni2ed in the early years of the thirteenth 
century, first along the coast, and then (firom about 1230) further 
inland: the first two German towns, Friedland and Neubranden- 
burg, were founded in the fourdi decade of the century. 

Tmoughout this period of intarsivc colonization the competition 
for settlers was so great among Slav and German lords, and between 
bishops and monasteries, that the demand for a time far outran 
supply. For all who could undertake it, colonization was of all 
investments the most attractive; a thirteenth-century Polish chronicler 
tchs, for example, of a bishop of Gnesen who, by laying out villages, 
raised tlie money yield of a certain district from i to 800 marks. 
In these circumstances recruiting agents were sent off to Germany 
to collect emigrants. But the areas involved were so vast, the capita 
expenditure so heavy, and the task of management and organization 
so compHcated and specialized that from an early date a regular body 
of entrepreneurs or contractors arose who organized colonization 
to profit by it. This professional class, known as ‘undertakers’ or 
‘promoters’ or ‘locators’, was found on the Middle and Lower She 
from about 1150, and from that time forward locators were the 
indispensable agents of village and town foundation throughout the 
whole north-eastern colonial area. In general, they undertook single 
settlements or ‘locations’ at their own risk on behalf of particuJar 
lords, and were paid by the assigmnoit of a holding in the village 
free of rent and tithe and usually twice the size of a normal peasant 
holding, as well as the post of village magistrate (Schuhheiss) with 
two-thirds of the profits of justice and certain monopolies. But, 
in addition, there were locators of bigger standing, witli consider- 
able capital of their own, who purchased land outri^t widi a view 
to speculation and to re-sale to the peasant settlers. This was the 
rule, for example, in Silesia from about 1250, and it is dear that 
many of these wealthy locators, willing to invest capital in land, 
were burgesses. Thus it is dear that urban and rum settlement 
were very dosely interconnected. Many people came to the new 
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colonial towis witli tlieir eyes fixed fiom the start on the acquisition 
of landed property. The laws of Kulm, in the lands of the Teutonic 
Order, assumed tiiat substantial burgesses would hold forty Hufen 
or more, and in many regions there was definitely a planned rela- 
tionship betweeai towns and coun^sidfe. ArchbishopWichmann of 
Magdeburg, in his charter of X174 for Jiiterbog, already conceived 
of me whole region {provincia) as a unity when he explained that 
the foundation of the town, as exordium et caput provinciae, was 
important ad edificandam provittdam. This systematic association of 
towns and countryside, of peasant and urban settlement, soon spread 
far and wide. In Silesia, firom about 1220, the duke and tlie locators 
began to establish groups of villages, each of which had as its centre 
of trade and justice a colonial town, and existing Slav villages lying 
between the groups of new colonial settlements gradually adjusted 
their lay-out and economic life and law to those of the Germans. 
The system was carried by the Bishop of Breslau to the episcopal 
lands on the river Neisse; the Polish duke used it in the valleys of the 
Warthe and the Netze; a little later it passed into northern Moravia 
and eastern Bohemia. The Teutonic knights, commencing later and 
profiting from the experience in the older colonial regions, adopted 
a uniform system of town and country groups, which was the main 
instrument in the process of opening up the Prussian land.* 

This association of urban and peasant settlement was one among 
many factors illustrating the orderly and systematic process of 
colonization. The towns provided a framework within which the 
whole scheme of settlement was articulated: their markets were a 
stabilizing factor in the economic sphere, their walls a protection, 
and their legal system a means of cohesion. Through their con- 
nexion with the towns, the isolation of the German villages in a 
strange land was broken down. Moreover, the very uniformity 
was necessary in order to carry out the immense tasks facing the 
immigrants. Not only were single villages carefully planned; 
where possible, several neighbouring villages or groups of villages 
were established at the same time, and the planning was completed 
organically by coupling rural settlement with the foundation of 
towns. The necessity for collaboration, for acting together (for 
example) in fixing boundaries, was one factor explaining the success 
of dhe movement. The immigrants were not isolated, but took their 
^ Cf. Cmbr, Been, tSsI, I, 84 -S, ® 7 , 384-S* 
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place ill a comprehensive scheme, and were strengthened by a 
sense of solidarity in a communal undertaking. 

This uniformity, so necessary for rapid expansion, was due 
primarily to the leading part play^ by the professional locators, who 
naturally worked upon lines tried and tested by experience. Where 
numerous new or remodelled settlements were made in a short 
time, it was a natural tendency for the same procedure to be repro- 
duced. That such a procedure was available was due to the fact that, 
already generations earlier, internal colonization within Germany 
had established a few well-tested types of settlement, which had 
already been tried out in the Danube valley and the eastern Alps 
during die German expansion into Austria and the south-east. 
This was true both of villages and towns. The municipal law which 
Conrad of Zahringen gave to his newly-founded town of Freiburg 
im Breisgau in 1120 was used as a model not only for many other 
new urban foundations in the region of the Upper Rhine, but also 
for Henry the Lion’s foundations (e.g. Brmiswick and Munich) in 
the duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. Urban life within Germany nad, 
by the second half of the twelfth century, developed to a point at 
which the main lines of town plamiing and town law were estab- 
lished and could henceforth be imitated on fresh sites; hence the 
recurrence throughout the east colonial region of a few basic plans 
and of municipal codes like the laws of Liibeck and Magdeburg and 
HaUe. Village types show a similar uniformity. In Silesia and 
adjacent regions, where there was plenty of forest land to settle, 50 
Hufen was the standard size; in Prussia where the Master of the 
Teutonic Order directed most of the work himself and where an 
outstandingly strong and efficient authority stamped uniformity on 
the whole process, a village of 60 Hufen was favomed. 

This is not the place for a detailed description of the structure 
of the eastern colonial villages. Characteristic was the WaUhufen 
type with the Hufen stretching in long narrow strips side by side 
up the sides of the valley, usually terminating on the village street 
where the homesteads stood in a row, each separated from the next 
by a H«/e’s breadth. This type originated in forest clearings in 
mountain districts and was most suitable for such land: as more land 
was reclaimed, it was easy to add single-strip Hufen to the existing 
plots. But in the wide plains beyond the Elbe the tradition^ 
Gewanndotf, with an indeterminate number of Gewanne (furlongs) 
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in the open fields and strips for every Hufe in each.~Gcwam, was 
common eiough. Whatever the type, there was a general tendency 
to discard the traditions and practices of die old manorial system of 
the west. Even in the traditional Geimnn village there was, in the 
east, more rational consolidation of each cultivator’s shares in the 
fields; tihe Gewame were fewer and more uniform, die strips more 
regularly laid out. But the main consideration was the freedom 
from the burdens of manorialism. The landlord in the east lived 
from rents, not from the services of dependent tenants obliged to 
cultivate die lord’s demesne. Prom the first colonists under German 
law had no work to do for their lords, unhke the greater part of the 
peasants in old west Germany and the Slav peasants in the east. 
Instead they received for moderate fixed rents holdings which were 
heritable and freely alienable. Instead of the manorid rights of the 
lord and the corresponding dependence of unfree tenants, emphasis 
lay on the exact contractual relationship of an hereditary taiure. 
Thus the settler in the east was not part ora ‘manor’, and although liis 
place in the village community necessarily placed certain limitations 
on his economic freedom, here again the more rational system of the 
east compared favourably with conditions in the west. In the 
WaUhufen type of village, in particular, the peasant was free to 
farm his own long strip of land as he wished. 

It was the prospect of these favourable conditions, of a fixed tenure 
and legal security, and of personal freedom, which irresistibly 
^pealed to the Germans from the west, and wliich assured the 
now of recruits and the rapid success of the whole colonizing 
movement. Exemption from the exasperating and multiple 
manorial obligations which burdened them in the homeland was a 
primary inducement to colonists. In addition, there were special 
inducements to secure the development of virgin soil. Both in 
towns and in countryside, a number of ‘free years’ were granted 
during which the settlers were free of all liabilities. In many parts, 
the dergy was induced to remit payment of tithe in whole or in 
part. Thus the settlers were enabled to get on to there feet and tide 
over the initial unproductive years. But these temporary concessions 
were not so important as the prospect of a permanentiy improved 
status: personal freedom and liberty of movement was the most 
predous acquisition of tiie colonist. In Silesia, all German immi- 
grants cujoyed the duke’s protection of thefr freedom, if the native 
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nobility or otliers sought to interfere. Personal freedom and an 
excellent economic position were the characteristics of the German 
settlers in die east until the end of the Middle Ages— advantages soon 
passed on to the native population which, as it was assimilated and 
Germanized, threw off the burdens of dependence and in most parts 
came to enjoy the personal freedom whicli die German immigrants 
had introduced. 

Such were the factors and methods and processes which, following 
the initial period of military conquest, made possible the rapid 
spread of German colonization in die east and die peaceful estab- 
hbhmeiit of German setdements, raral and urban. The benefits 
conferred were immeasurable. A sparsdy populated land of 
negligible economic value was rendered productive. In Silesia and 
Brandenburg, in Pomerania and Mecklenburg, even in Prussia, the 
lot of the considerable Slav population remaining was improved, as 
progressively German law and custom were introduced. Town life 
for the first time became a factor of importance, and German burgess 
colonists promoted trade and industry and mining (the latter par- 
ticularly in Meissen where silver, copper and zme were exploited 
after 1165). Above all else, a new agrarian system was established, 
supported by a healthy, vigorous, economically sound and free 
peasant class. The improved status of this peasant class resulted in a 
breach with the old social structure, and the appearance of a new 
social structure with manifold advantages over that prevalent in 
western Germany. It was a progressive society, unimpeded by old 
traditions and entrenched interests, inhabited by people accustomed 
to independence and responsibility, to hard work and foresight. 
That these fectors and qualities injide for rapid economic develop- 
ment is self-evident; they were also fraught with pohtical conse- 
quences, which were not long in making meir influence felt. 

TV 

From the very begmning of the colonizing movement, early in 
the twelfth century, the princes who were its chief promoters 
showed themselves fully aware of its political implications. They 
realized that the colonial east, with its freedom from traditional 
rights and its material potentialities, offered a basis for a territorial 
power stronger and more independent than anything which could 
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easily be created in the ■west. In this calculation tliey were undoubt- 
edly right. Li particular the lack of intermediate authorities played 
into the hands of die prince. It was only towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, in circumstances which we shall later examine,^ 
that dianging conditions compelled the princes to transfer many of 
their rights to the local aristocracy, thus creating a starting point for 
developments which led later to the assertion of aristoCTatic pri'vilege, 
the depression of the peasantry and die development of die Rittergut. 
To begin with, and thereafter for many generations, the settlers 
came direedy under the prince, even when established on private 
land. In general, moreover, the number of villages founded by the 
territorial princes on demesnes which remained under dieir control 
was everywhere high; in Prussia they were predominant. And in 
other ■villages the lord never, in the Middle Ages, crept in as an 
intermediate political authority between setder and prince. The 
princes were not, of course, oblivious of the need for building up a 
knight class for the purposes of defence; m Brandenburg, in par- 
tiemar, the endowment of a ‘casde-owning nobility’ to protect die 
frontier against the Poles was on an extensive scale. But the knight 
class in the east failed to secure that manorial control over rural 
economy and rural society, which was the main foundation of its 
power in the west. The knight’s estate was generally small, varying 
horn the size of a big peasant holding to twice or four times that 
extent, and the mediaeval knight was (in a famous phrase) ‘die 
peasant’s neighbour’ rather than his lord. Neither economically nor 
politically was he in control. 

The eastern colonial lands were thus particularly well suited, 
economically and socially, for that attempt to construct a more 
modem form of territorial government, untrammelled by early 
mediaeval theories and practices, which was one of the main objects 
of all rulers, great and small, after the Investiture Contest. Prom the 
beginning the princes set out to make die most of their position in 
die colonial east. Henry the Lion, in particular, saw here the 
opportunity for exerdsii^ semi-regal powers. Thus he forced both 
, pope and emperor, for example, to concede him die royal right of 
investing the bishops in die polonial dioceses of Oldenburg, Mcdc- 
, lenhurg and Ratzeburg; the famous missionary, Vicelin of Neu- 
miinster, ordained Bishop of Oldenburg by the Archbishop of 
' * ' * Below, pp. 331. 39* jq- 
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Bremen in 1149, was refused recognition until he had accepted 
investiture at Henry’s hands. Whedier or not Henry claimed to 
rule the conquered lands by divine right is an open question;^ 
but Helmold attests the freedom with which Henry was able to 
act east of the Elbe when he writes dhat ‘in this land the duke’s 
authority alone was heeded’. Above all else there was the oppor- 
tunity of introducing, under the most &vourable conditions, a 
systematic quasi-modem administration, organized on rational 
territorial principles, manned by ministeriales and run on bureau- 
cratic, non-feudal lines. That Henry over-reached himself, alienated 
the lay and clerical nobility of Saxony, and came to grief when, 
after 1176, the emperor lent his support to the Saxon nobility, 
only proves Ins inability to use to good purpose the solid advantages 
of his position. It was otherwise in the case of Albrecht the Bear 
who, from as early as 1150, treated all his lands on both sides of the 
Elbe as one coherent territory. Albrecht, it has been said, ‘vras the 
freest and most untrammelled prince in Europe in the twelfth 
century’. Since daere were few traditional rights and no antiquated 
feudal interests burdening the soil of Brandenburg when he acquired 
it, he could build a state and establish a society ahnost de novo. His 
pohtical authority was simple and complete: every person from 
peasant to baron and bishop was a subject of the margrave.* 

These facts sufiiciendy explain the rapidly growing importance of 
the eastern principalities in German politics after the middle of the 
twelfth century. Throughout Germany the period after the Investi- 
ture Contest saw an attempt, in a new political environment, to 
create new foundations for the political structure; but it was in the 
newly colonized lands, where the opposition of established interests 
was least intense, that this proems wort ahead most rapidly, most 
easily and most systemaricdly. Hence the rising territories of east 
colonial Germany rapidly outstripped the politically disjointed west 
in political development; they provided a more solid foundation for 
princely power, with consolidated estates, uniform administration 
and a population who were free subjects and not feudal dependents. 
Here government could act more freely along more modem lines. 

^ F. G&teibDck, 'Bubaiossa u. Heiitrich 4 et ESwe’, Vergm^htii tmd Gegaumt, XXtn 
(1933), 354, denici dm view citibg Batbaioua's statement diet Itenr/a land) beyond die Elbe 
weie held of Im itnpenal bounty. Bat, u (SU^erboclc pemm out, only the conne of events 
coi^ determine wbetber diis icuteoieae wu theory or leality. 

• Cf. Thompion, Feudal Gemtny, jij. 
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Hence anyone seeking to exercise political power sought for a 
footiiold in the colonial lands. Prederick Barbarossa hhnsclf, in lois 
efforts to create new foundations for his royal power, early secured 
the Pleissnerland ~ a consolidated province on the borders of the 
march of Meissen, centred round the town of Altenburg — and the 
adjacent Egerland. His son, Henry VI, undoubtedly intended to 
secure direct and permanent control of the march of Meissen on the 
death of the margrave in 1195. These efforts of the inmerial adminis- 
tration, whose chief territorkl interests were in south Germany, to 
establish a dominion of its own near the upper reaches of the Elbe, 
were in spite of their failure a clear indication of the trend of the 
times. But it was in the struggle for power after the extinction of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty in 1268 that the east colonial lands definitely 
came to the fore as the seat of political leadership. First in point of 
time was Austria, where coloni2ation had proceeded steaddy since 
the tenth century, and which was already an effective state at the 
time when the colonization of the north-east began. Next was 
Bohemia, from 1311 the territorial basis without wlucli the Luxem- 
burg dynasty could not have maintained its predominance in the 
fourteenth century. After the accession of Rudolf of Habsburg in 
1273 all German rulers save three derived their power from their 
lands in the east; and of these diree the reigns of two, Adolf of 
Nassau (1291-1298) andRupert of the Rhine (1400-1410), were little 
more than an illustration of the impossibility of ruling successfully 
without a firm territorial basis in the east. Ludwig of Bavaria 
(1314-1347) stood apart; but he governed in the early part of his 
reign through the co-operation and support of the mighty Luxem- 
burg dynasty, and (like the Luxemburgers before him) he sought to 
stabilize his dynasty by the acquisition of the march of Brandenburg 
when the last Ascanian margrave died in 1319. Lands and power in 
the east were a prerequisite of Idngship. 

From the time of the Interregnum onwards, therefore, the new 
dynasties of the east, the Wettiner of Meissen, the Habsburger of 
Austria, the Luxemburger of Bohemia and later the HohenzoUem 
of Brandenburg, exerted decisive influence in German poUtics, 
Perhaps it was the need for military preparedness, for energy and for 
co-operative effort in developing the newly colonized territories, 
whhh produced a degree of efficioicy and practicability increasin^y 
lacking in the west; in part it was certainly the free play accorded to 
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new forms of political organization. In any case it was in the terri- 
tories of tlie north-cast and soudt-east, inhabited by a mixed 
German and Slav population, that the more concentrated powers 
came into existence wliich offset the late mediaeval decay of govern- 
ment in central and southern Germany. Under the leadership of the 
dynasties enumerated above new territorial states began to develop 
which, as the axis of German history moved from Rhine to Elbe 
and from Elbe to Oder, secured an increasing voice in German 
affairs. At times there was even an open deavage of interests 
between cast and west, just as the immense eastward expansion of 
north Germany brought with it — at least momentarily, in the 
conflict between Henry the Lion and Frederick Barbarossa, between 
Welf and Hohenstaufen — the danger of a split between north and 
south. That notliing of the sort occurred, that unity was unques- 
tioningly maintained even after tlie death of Frederick II and the 
edipse of the Hohenstaufen monarchy, was the result of the work 
of the emperors during the three centuries beginning with Otto the 
Great, They establislied a sense of German unity, which persisted 
even when die empire had ceased to be a political reality. Neverthe- 
less the predominance of the colonial lands of the east created new 
problems and a new attitude to German affairs when, after the 
Interregnum, the task had to he faced of establishing a new founda- 
tion for German political life in a Germany transformed geographic- 
ally and ethnographically, politically and sodally, by the great 
colonizing movement. 



Chapter ii 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS FROM THE INTER- 
REGNUM TO THE GOLDEN BULL 
(1272-13 5 < 5 ) 

I 

^ I AHE traditional framework of German political life, already 
I dislocated by the poUcy of Frederick II, was shattered by the 

^ long interregnum between 1250 and 1272. "What was to 
take its place? This was the question facing the next generation; and 
it was a question of vital importance in German history, for the 
solution worked out in die years after 1272 determined the con- 
ditions under which Germany made the transition from mediaeval 
to modem times. The possibilities of a reorientation of German 
political organization, bringing It into the current of national 
devdopment whicb was strong in Europe at the end of the thirteenth 
century, were far fiom negligible; the basic principles of a united, 
national organization of government had been preserved through 
the Interregnum by the League of Rhenish Cities, founded in 1254 
for the ‘salvation of die people and of die country’, and here and in 
the crown estates and vacant fiefs to which he immediatdy laid 
daim, the new king, Rudolf of Habsburg (1273-1291), had a reason- 
able foundation for die construction of a revived monarchy. ‘ It 
would be a mistake to suppose that this attempt was doomed to 
failure or that the fiiturc character of German government was 
aheady determined at the time of Frederick n’s deadi. The prind- 
paliries were only in the early stages of formation, thdr organization 
and boundaries still fluid; there was still a long struggle ahead before 
die princes were strong enough to assume the full exercise of sove- 
rci|^ powers within thdr territories.* Nor was die college of 
dectord princes yet dominant over the monarphy and its traditions 
of hereditary succession and independent prerogatives; although its 

C£ B. BieMdti Der Rheluis^e Bmid van 1254. Bin etsUr Versudi etner BMdtsnform (1937) ; 
O.fijnd^oktRuiclfvPitHabsbiii^l. Dttidentx/ieSeldtnach dam Untergmga des alien Kalseeiums 
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origins are diinly discernible as far back as 1198, it only took shape in 
1252 and 1257, and it was not until 1290 that its composition was 
finally defined.^ Hence there was no direct transfer of evisring 
political rights firom the crown to the prmcipaHties and the elcctord 
princes after the disappearance of die Hohenstanfen dynasty. The 
sovereignty of the princes was built up not on the old but on new 
foundations during die fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and the 
preceding period, between 1250 and 1356, was a period in which 
there was no clearly defined and generally accepted framework of 
government and political life. It was a period of transition, a period 
of conflicting tendencies and radical instability, marked by an 
inexorable struggle for a new political order; and until die conflicting 
tendencies had, under die pressure of political events, crystallized out, 
Germany’s future hung in the balance. 

In this period of transition two stark necessities overshadowed all 
else: the one was to define the firamework of German political 
organization, to determine once and for all die direction of German 
political development; the other was to liquidate the past. Hohen- 
staufen imperialism had left many unsolved problems wliich required 
to be wound up before Germany could embark on a new course; 
it had left strong traditions and, above all in relations with the 
papacy, difficult compheations and a legacy of bitterness and 
suspicion. Could this legacy be liquidated, so that Germany was free 
to free the future unimpeded by the imperial entanglement, which 
particularly under Frederick H had so catastropmcally retarded 
German political development; The time was past when, as under 
the Hohenstaufen, the resources of Italy coultf be used to bolster 
up the position of the German crown; but the connexion with Italy 
and with the imperial lands of Burgundy and Arles still remained. 
What was to become of that connexion, now that the foundations 
of a direct imperial administration had perished; The question of 
Italy continued to play an important part in German politics, and 
all me rulers of Germany from Rudolf of Hahsburg (X273-1291) to 
Charles IV (1347-1378), with the exception of Adolf of Nassau 
(1291-1298), pursued an active Italian policy; but Germany was, in 
fret, thrown back after 1250 on its own resources. From the Time 

^ Cf. H. Mitteu, Die ikutteht Konigswtiil. litre Re^tt^gnmdli^ bis zufsbUmeH Butte (1938). 
There is a summary of the earlier literature on tfac rise <» the euctorat col^e in Metster, Vt^.- 
Gesch, (igaa), For rite texts cf. M. Ktammer, Q/uilen ». Cestk, i. deutedteu tSuigs- 

leaMii. des Ksiiiirstaikolbigs (191S}. 
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of the victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred in 1266, until the 
death of his grandson, Robert of Naples, in 1343, the Angevin 
dynasty was the dominant power in Italy, and the German king 
could only intervene south of the Alps as a foreign ally of Italian 
factions hostile to Naples; that was true even of Henry VII of 
Luxemburg {1308-13 13) who, attempting for the last time to link up 
across the chasm carved by the Interregnum with Hohenstaufen 
traditions, sought for a brief moment to establish an imperial 
authority stanmng above party. Moreover, the papacy, supported 
by France and the Angevins, maintained with a large measure of 
success that only a duly crowned emperor was authorized to 
intervene in Italian affairs; and since, after the death of Frederick II, 
there was no emperor until 1312, and again no emperor recognized 
by the church between Henry VIl’s dcatli in 13 13 and 1355, Italy 
was in fact left to develop on its own lines. Except for the nomind 
connexion, vested in the imperial title which was almost perma- 
nently in abeyance, all direct links between Germany and Itdy had 
ceased, between 1250 and 1268, to exist; and the position of Bur- 
gundy and Provence and the other provinces of the ‘middle king- 
dom’ was little different. In fact, if^not in name, Germany ceased 
after 1250 to be the centre of an empire; the very factors which 
destroyed the reahty of royal power in Germany, destroyed the 
unity of the Empire and undermined the position of Germany in 
Europe. Hegemony, visibly within French grasp in 1215, passed 
definitely into French hands after 1250. 

It was against this background that German history between 1272 
and 1356 was played out. The winding-up of the old order after 
the Hohenstaufen bankruptcy, the rise of France to European 
predominance, were the basic fectors in European poHtics, and their 
repercussions in Germany were profound. Once again as after the 
drath of Henry VI, the political development of Germany came to 
depend upon’ the policy of the European powers; and this time the 
results of their intervention, spread over many generations, were 
enduring. With the death of St. Louis (1226-1270) anew spirit, wliich 
had already made itself felt in the person of Charles of Anjou, the 
conqueror of Sicily, pervaded French policy. Abandoning the 
caution, of the earlier Capetians, the Prendi monarchy imder Philip 
the Bold (1270-1285) and PhiHp the Fair (1285-1314) embarked on 4 
policy of aggressive nationalism and imperialism, designed to carry 
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the French frontiers forward into the territories of the Empire and 
ultimately to win for France the imperial title vacated hy the 
Hohenstaufen. Hence the fell of die Hohenstaufen, far firom 
eliminating the (question of empire, placed it in the forefront of 
European politics; it ushered in an attempt to bring about a terri- 
torial redistribution which took place primarily at the expense of 
Germany for the benefit of France. Inevitably this policy led to 
intervention in Germany, in order by pressure and negotiations to 
secure the desired changes. But just as France intervened, in order 
to secure the predominance of diose elements in Germany which 
it bcHcved favourable to its pretensions, so. England intervened in 
order to support the anti-French forces; and so Germany was dirown 
open to the interplay of international diplomacy, which stimulated 
German political divisions for national ends. The results were 
disastrous. The internal problems which divided Germany through- 
out the period after 1250 became inextricably involved in the com- 
pheated ramifications of foreign politics; and foreign intervention, 
rubbing salt into old wounds, fatally hindered the soHd reconstruc- 
tion of German political society which was imperatively necessary 
after die extinction of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. 

During the period 1272-1356, the long transition during which 
Germany struggled to escape from the anarchy into which it had 
been plunged between 1245 and 1272, three problems awaited 
solution, each of which was of major importance for Germany’s 
future shape and development. Tlic first was the question of Ger- 
many’s constitution: would monarchy or oligarchy carry the day, 
unity or territorial division? The second was the question of Ger- 
many’s frontiers: would it be possible, following me revolutionary 
changes which had occurred in the balance of international power, 
to maintain within the old boundaries the unity established of old 
by the monarchy? The third was the definition of the relations be- 
tween Germany and the Empire, between regmm and imperium, now 
that the unified imperial government created by the Hohenstaufen 
had collapsed. It was in the solution of these three problems that the 
period 1272-1356 made its lasting contribution to the evolution of 
modem Germany, which began on new foundations after the end of 
the Hohenstaufen period. But the solution was only in limited 
degree a German solution. In all three problems foreign powers 
were implicated and foreign interests involved; and it was only 
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through the slow and complicated, interplay of internal and external 
factors, widi all the obstructions, delays and compromises inherent 
in such a situation, that there was finally established the imperfect 
framework in which German life was destined to be confined from 
1356 to 1871. 


n 

The first theme, setting the tone for all else, was the process of 
steady French encroachment on the frontiers of Germany and the 
Empire, which went on, year in, year out, as the background 
accompaniment of more resounding events. It docs not fall widiin 
our province to trace the ideological background of Frendi policy, 
the legends of Charlemagne and of Gaul with its frontiers on Rhine, 
Alps and Pyrenees, which were the smokescreen behind which the 
officers and lawyers of the French crown, often more relentless dian 
the king himself, carried on a niggling warfiurc of parchments and 
precedents, of Htigation and blacl^ail, pressing forward systematic- 
ally step by step into neighbouring territory.^ The first innocuous 
beginnings had taken place under Louis VIII (1223-1226) and Louis DC 
(1226-1270), when French officials began to interfere in imperial 
territory at Avignon and St. Andre, in the bishopric of Viviers and 
the coimty of Valentinois; and French influence in the south in- 
creased when, in 1246, Charles of Anjou became count of Provence 
and Forcalquier without doing homage to the emperor. Further 
north the prestige and influence of St. Louis himself was an impor- 
tant factor; according to Joinville, the Burgundian and Lotharingian 
princes brought their disputes to be settled by him in Paris. But it 
was after St. Louis’ death in 1270, when Germany had no ruler 
strong enough to vtithstand French pressure, that the process, whidi 
St. Louis himself had held in check, gathered speed. The reigns of 
Philip ni (1270-1285) andPhilipIV (1285-1314) are the turning-point: 
they established the enduring framework of Franco-German rela- 
tions, and it is essential to the understanding of the broader issues to 

t For the ideological background, ct F. Kem, DU ier ftaioAslschM Aimkhmings- 

ptUtA (i9ro); A. Sorel, L’Eiirope et In nivoluilm frmifalse I (Lei mneurspolltlpies et Its iraJitlons), 
PierrtDMs u, die geistlgeti Gnmdingeit des fnmzdsisAien Nathmlbeunisst- 
' smia um (1915). For (be background of Franco-German relations in (be immediatdy 
jpni(!fditig|Httiod, cA W. Kaenast, DeutschM und Pmakrelch in der Kniserxeiti gno-1270 (1943). 
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pick out the salient points and dates in the steady French advance.^ 
It was a piecemeal process, m which French statesmeir often turned 
back to pids. up threads, and continually reiterated and strengthened 
old claims. It began with intcrvaition at single points, interference 
in local rivalries, the offer and often the imposition of French pro- 
tection, the introduction of a French gardiator or tlic issue of a 
summons to appear before a French official across the border; and 
only gradually were the single points of French penetration linked 
together, after French control had been consolidated, and a general 
advance inaugurated along the whole line. Thus the advance into 
Lorraine, which began under Philip the Bold within a few months 
of his accession in layo, was only consolidated in 1299. The first 
broad objective, without doubt, was the line of the rivers Scheldt- 
Meitse-Sa6ne-Rh6ne, all of which fbnned for part of their course 
the Franco-imperial frontier; but it did not stop there. Having laid 
hands on territories west of tliese rivers because they were on the 
western bank, Frqich policy went on to claim associated territories 
on the east bank — Lyons and the county of Bar are cases in point — 
because they were politically connected with die lands on die opposite 
bank. It was a poHcy without hniits or final objectives, unless per- 
haps in the north the ultimate object was the Rhine frontier. As 
early as 1299 a fint unsuccessful scheme to advance the French 
firondcr to the Rhine was broached when negotiations were opened 
envisaging, as part of a marriage settlemoit between Phiup of 
France’s sister and Albrecht of Austria’s son, the transfer as dowry of 
territories including the whole province of Alsace. But more 
effective than such far-reaching diplomatic negotiations, which 
rarely produced tangible results, was steady Ikendi pressure which 
established France in actual control of strategic vantage-points long 
before any attempt was made to secure legal sovereignty. Rrench 
policy was more concerned with facts than with theory, since 
France knew full well that, so long as the political consolidation of 
Germany could be impeded and delayed, de facto exercise of power 

la addition to Kern, who coven the period to 1308 in masterly fashion, the basic facts are 
clearly summarized by A. Longaon, La formation it I’miti fitHfahi Cf. also R. Gtleser, 

Das Areht in der furopSisefien Politik (1925), Pirenne, Hisioire it Mfiim I. 4 I (t932>1919), 
H. Weiss, Fraitkrtlehs Politik in ien Rheiitianien am Vorabend des bitaderfjidit^H Ri^s (1937). 
For a brief Eictual summary, such as must suffice hete, no reference is possi^ to the Eteiamte 
de^g with local pomts of conflict, c.g. L. HlittebtSulw, 'Cambrai, Deutschland u. Franlcreich, 
1308-2378. Unterauchungen znm Kampf um die deutsche Westjjtenze', Zeilsdtr, d. Sev.- 
Sttfe. f, Rtcht^esA., Com, Abt., LIX (1939). 
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would in time create 
prescriptions leading to 
de inre sovereignty. This 
policy inevitably result- 
ed in occasional local 
setbacks, and not all 
annexations proved per- 
manent; at Cambrai, for 
example, which was on 
the point of annexation 
in 1306 and under effec- 
tive French protection 
hi 1337, Charhs IV suc- 
ceeded after French de- 
feats in the Hundred 
Years War in restoring 
German authority, and 
it was only under Louis 
XIV that France finally 
acquired the city. But 
such failures were few, 
and ihe net result of the 
period 1272-1356 was a 
substantial French infil- 
tration into the imperial 
territories along the 
whole frontier from the 
North Sea to the Medi- 
terranean, and lasting 
annexations which pro- 
vided a springboard for 
French expansion in later 
centuries, Down to the 
time *of Richelieu, for 
example, the parts of 
Bar west of the Meuse — 
the so-caUed Banois mou- 

The PrsmccMSerman and Franco*- 
Imperial Fcontien (c. 1270-1330) 
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vant—ced&d by Albrecht to France in 1299, were to be a corner- 
stone of Frendi policy and Frcndi penetration in Lorraine. 

Under Phihp III (1270-1285) French expansion was directed 
towards the rivers Meuse and Rhone. In the north, after 1273, a 
French official was placed in the territory of Mont&ucon, near to 
Verdun; a few years later, in 1281, the bishopric of Toul came under 
French protection. In the south Avignon, Lyons and the Vivarais 
were the scenes of French pressure; at Viviers, in particular, the 
seneschal of Beaucaire vigorously enforced French authority. In 
both areas pressure was intensified under Philip IV (1285-1314); but 
the mark of his reign was its extension to the regions of Scheldt and 
Sa6ne, and therewith the subjection of Germany for the first time 
to a consistent attack along the whole frontier. In the north the 
attack was launched in 1290 against ihe county of Osterbant (that 
part of the duchy of Hennegau or Hainault lying west or the 
Scheldt) and was carried forward against the city of Valenciennes, 
which became French in 1292; at the same time the boundaries of the 
French city of Toumai were advanced into Hainault territory and the 
town of Quesnoy, a strong-point in the south of Hainault, was lost 
to France. In the region of the Sabne the stakes were bigger. In 
1291 the first steps were taken which, confirmed in 1295, led in 
1307 to the establishment of effective French authority in the 
extensive and important county of Burgundy (the Preigrafschaft or 
Franche-Comtf), Further south the process of French penetration 
already begun under Philip III was consolidated, die results were 
booked and credited. In 1305 the bishop of Viviers, who had been 
subjected to renewed pressure by the seneschal of Beaucaire after 
1286, was forced to recognize French sovereignty over his lands 
between France and the l^one. In 1310 Lyons was occupied by 
French troops and two years later the Archbishop resigned himself 
to acceptance of the new status quo; thus was completed the incor- 
poration of the Lyonnais, which had its origins in 1267 and which 
had proceeded step by step, beginning with the lands west of the 
Sa6ne in 127a, more extended occupation in 1294, fhether inter- 
vention in 1303 and 1307, and ending in 1310 with an energetic 
protest to the German emperor against German intervention in the 
city ‘which has always belonged and with God’s hdip always will 
belong to the kingdom of France!’* A similar poHcy of pressure, 

1 Afon. Ctm , Cow*., IV, u, no, 
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threats aiid encroadunent was pursued in Lorraine, In 1391 the 
lands of the bishopric of Toiil west of the Meuse became French; in 
1297 the bishopric of Metz came under French ofBciais. In 1287 the 
abbey of Beaulieu, appealing to Philip against the count of Bar, was 
declared French by die parliament of^Paris, and in 1290 Theobdd of 
Bar was constrained to accept its decision. But this was only a 
begimiing, and it was after the failure of the Anglo-German coalition 
against France in 1297 that Philip IV drove home his advantages. 
The main support along the eastern frontier for the English alliance 
had come from Flanders, Hainault and Bar, and aU diree were made 
to pay die penalty by Philip the Fair. Henry of Bar was forced in 
1301 to do homage to the French king and to hold the Barrois 
moiivant of France, At the same time a parallel partition of the duchy 
of Lorraine took place. The duke had to do service to die French 
king with sixty knights, and just as there was henceforward a Ger- 
man Bar and a French Barrois, so there was a German Lothringen 
and a French Lorraine. It was in vain that Pope Boniface VIII, 
awakening too late to the dangers for the papacy in the rapid 
establishment of French hegemony, sought to check French pene- 
tration, issuing- in 1303 an injunction to all subjects of the Empire to 
throw ofr allegiance to France. The only result was the violent 
French attenmt to take him captive which, although it faded in its 
i mm ediate objective, hurried on his death and the collapse of his 
policy. When death removed Boniface VIII from the scene on 
October ladi, 1303 — less than a month after the attentat at Anagni 
and less than five months after he had sought to rally Germany 
against France — the anti-French prelates he liad appointed to the 
three key bishoprics along the frontier, Li6ge, Verdun and Lyons, 
were left to make the best terms they could with the French king, 
Philip iVs success, already assured by Edward I’s withdrawal from 
the Anglo-German alliance in 1298, was complete. 

The most intensive phase of French expansion, including the 
"acquisition of the Scheldt-Meuse-Sa6ne-Rh6ne frontier, was com- 
pleted under Philip IV. But the subsequent period saw little relax- 
ation, of French pressure, and although French gains were less exten- 
sive andless spectacular Germany was never free from danger. Under 
Louis X (1314-1316) the counties of Valentmois and Diois on the 
«W'blBk of the Bidnc came under French suzerainty, and Louis 
Was the first French monarch to accord royal protection to the city 
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of Verdun. Thus in spite of die internal crisis wliich supervened in 
France after Philip IV’s death in 1314, the main hues of French 
pohey were upheld; but it was not until die accession of Phihp VI 
(1328-1350) that a revival of the aggressive traditions of Philip the 
Fair came about, with fer-reaching plans for further French expan- 
sion. From about 1333 Philip VI had his eye on two important 
areas. In the north it was the Cambr^sis where, about 1337, he 
acquired certain casteUanies, followed in T339 by de facto control of 
the city of Cambrai wliich was garrisoned with French troops. In 
the south his efforts Were set on securing for France the succession to 
the kingdom of Arles, for which local French encroachments along 
and beyond the Rhone, culminating in the occupation of the bridge- 
head over the Rhdnc at Vienne in 1335, had already paved the way. ‘ 
From 1333 to 1339, in spite of the outbreak of the Hundred Years 
War, the kingdom of Arles remained a focal point in French diplo- 
macy; and it was only after die first major French reverse in the war 
with England, the batde of Sluys in 1340, that PliiHp VI modified 
his plans. Yet even so die French advance went on, and Philip 
grasped the substance while letting go the shadow. When in 1343 a 
succession treaty was negotiated with the Dauphin of Vienne, a 
central province of the khigdom of Arles was brought within Freiidi 
reach, and on the abdication of the Dauphin in 1349 the Dauphin^ 
passed effectively under French rule. It was an acquisition wordiy of 
compafison with the annexations of Philip the Fair, important 
enough to ‘compensate in large measure for the funereal conse- 
quences of the defeat inflicted on Prance at Cr&y’.* 

The Dauphine was the last great Frendh annexation of imperial 
territory before the reverses of the Hundred Years War set a halt to 
French expansion. At the same time the rise of Burgundy under 
Philip the Bold (i3(53-i4o+),John the Fearless (1404-1419) andPhilip 
the Good (1419-1467) created an entirely new situation, with a for- 
midable state interposed between France and Germany encroaching 
on both. But between 1270 and 1350— and in particular between 3283 

1 Having occupied the bridgehead, which wai utuated at Sainte-Colombe, a suburb of 
Vienne, the Frendt forces immediately built a tower dominating the bridge and the course of 
the river. The impltcations of the incident were fully realized at the time. ‘Kytst b coetir 
I'afiaire de Sainte-Colombe,* a councillor wrote to the Dauphin, Humbert II, *car elle vous 
cause un notable pr^udice: en eSe^ les gens du roi itendent le^ ades sur mute la dti de 
Vienne et au dell, en mime temps qu'ifa se sent empartis de la garde du pont du RJbdne* 
(Fournier, Rityimnie d'Atiei, 413). 

* Longnon, op. dt, 305. • 
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and 1314 — the foundations of French policy on its eastern frontier 
had been laid; and even before the Biugundian menace had been 
overcome die traditions of the reign of Philip the Fair were revived. 
When in 1444 Charles VII entered Lorraine and summoned the 
cities between the Meuse and the Vosges to accept his authority, 
while at the same time the Dauphin advanced on Alsace, it was to 
're-assert the rights of die kingdom of Gaul, which extended to the 
Rhine’, and to put an end to usurpations damaging to the French 
crown in ‘provinces, lordships, cities and towns which, being situated 
on this side of the Rhine, ought by ancient right to appertain to die 
kings of France’.^ Already, in short, France was setting out along 
the dubious path leading towards the Rhine frontier, the object of 
French policy through ^ succeeding centuries. That it was able to 
entertain this ambition — the most potent cause of war and inter- 
national instability throughout modem times — was the result of 
the successes achieved under PhiUp the Fair and in the fourteenth 
century, which carried the French frontiers forward towards the 
Rhine and gave France a substantial foodiold in imperial territory. 

German territorial losses in the west between 1270 and 1350 were 
severe; but the decline in German powers of resistance was revealed 
not merely by the extent of actual French encroachments, but also 
by the manner and method of the French attack. The reduction of 
German princes to servile dependence on France, flagrant inter- 
ference by officers of the French crown in German territory, die 
specious arguments of French jurists, alliances widi German cities 
against German princes and German princes against German cities, 
the use of the papacy to establish pro-French prelates in German sees, 
all these were the day-to-day devicesofFrendi policy, pursued relent- 
lessly year after year, from reiga to reign. The result was disastrous. 
Apart from the territories wmch passed from Germany to France, 
the whole life of western Germany was subject to constant French 
pressure, and throughout wide regions which escaped French 
annexatiou the vciicc of the French Idng was the decisive factor in 
politics. Bdiiad French territorial cncroachm&ts was a deeper plan 
still, a plan drawn in clumsy outline in die days of Philip the Fair 
by Pierre Dubois, moulded and refined at the beginning of the 

1 At the time Aeacus Sylvitu (the future Pope Pi\u R) reported tumours in the french 
tdhrt ^*$1 Cdlsdt proSter des drconstances pour levendiquer les endens droits de la couromie 
d^BtomCe sw; tousles pays sitn& en de^du RJtin'. Cf, Sotel, op. cit., I, ass-jd. 
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seventeenth century by Sully and reformulated in the revolutionary 
period by Sieyes: a plan for tlie creation, based upon the ruin of 
Germany and the dismemberment of the Empire, of a ‘monarchic 
occidentale’, a new French Empire expressing in practical form 
French cultural predominance and political hegemony.^ At die 
time when Pierre Dubois first formulated it, this plan seemed on the 
point of realization: ‘the king of France’, said a Spanish observer in 
the spring of 1308, ‘is pope and emperor. All the world knows that 
the pope counts for nothing and that the king does whatever he wills 
with him and with the church. And— what is more wonderful still — 
kings, princes and lords obey him as emperor’. Tliere is an element 
of exaggeration in this statement; but it reveals the trend of French 
policy. French demands on Germany did not stop short at territorial 
cessions: in addition France, laying claim in manifestos and propa- 
ganda to the imperial tide, sought to wrest the Empire from 
German hands. The advance into the borderlands, into Lorraine 
and Burgundy and Arles, extending the frontiers of France and 
increasing French political influence, was also important as a pre- 
paration for the transfer of the imperial territories and the imperial 
title from Germany to France: this was the ultimate object of French 
policy. 

m 

The second major complication running through German history 
from 1272 to 1356, inextricably involved with me problem of die 
western frontier and French aggression, was thus the question of the 
Empire.* Whether to save what could be saved of the imperial 
connexion and the imperial territories or to cut away from die 
imperial tradition and concentrate on national development, was a 
dominant theme of German poUtics, a major source of internal 
division; but it was also a major source of international complica- 
tions. French writers like Pierre Dubois and Jean of Jandun main- 

1 Cf. Sorel, op. dt., T, aSp-yo. 

* Apart fiom mote general worlu (Kern, Fournier, Grieser, K 3 mpf, etc.) cf. Busaon, 'Die 
Idee dee deotschen Brbreiches und die enten Habibuiger’, i, k. k< Akaiemie not 

Wien, PhlL^ist. KL, tXXXVni (i 877); Kodenbetg, ‘Zui Gwchidite der Mee «nea dentadien 
Brbreiches’, Mitt, d. oslen, Iiisl., XVi (1893}; Zeller, 'Let toia dc Prance candidate 1 rEmpite*, 
Revue hist., CLXXIII (1934); Baethgen, 'Dff Anspiudi det PapsRums aufdas Adcfasvifcariat', 
Zeflsdw. d. Snv^tjliuns, katum. Abt., SXl (1920)1 Bode, ‘Kauertuia. Kune U. Natioiubtaat Im 
Beginn des 14. jahrhunderts’, RSm. Qtiartalsehriji, XEIV; Stengd, Av^mm und RJteus. Fni^ 
ithwtfen leur GeschlAite des Kmi^es um dat Redtt an Rtldf in der enten HSIpe des 14. JahAmih 
dent [1910). 
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tained tdiat the French king was the natural successor to the imperial 
dignity of the Hohenstaufcn, tliat Rrance alone was strong enough 
efectively to exercise imperial powers, and diat a transfer of ^e 
empire into French hands was the only solution compatible with 
the interests of Christendom.^ But the (juestion was not only one 
between France and Germany. The papacy also, which claimed to 
exercise imperial rights whenever the imperial throne was vacant, 
was deeply mterested; so was the Angevin dynasty in Naples, which 
desired no imperial competitors to challenge its predominance in 
Italy; so also were the Italiaix factions; and so finally were the leading 
opponents of the Capetiaus and Angevins, the kings of England and 
Aragon and the Aragonese ruler, Frederick 11 (1396-1337), in Sidly. 
The distribution of the spoils which had fallen from the hands of the 
Hohenstaufcn, the division of the corpse, of the Hohenstaufen 
empire, was a European question of first magnitude. 

This problem, wmch divided Europe, also divided Germany, The 
project of separating Germany, under a German king, from the 
Empire and dividing the latter into three or more counter-balancing 
kingdoms, emerged as a matter of practical politics in the days of 
Pope Urban IV (1261-1264) ; it was revived at the time of the council of 
Lyons (1274) by the influential general of die Dominican order, 
Humbert dc Romanis; and it was again brought into the forefront 
of politics by Pope Nicholas III (1277-1280). As formulated, it was 
devised in the interests of the papacy, which hoped in this way not 
merely to avert the revival of Hohenstaufen imperialism, but also to 
prevait any other power — the danger came from France and the 
junior branch of the Capetiau house in Naples — stepping into the 
imperial legacy and dominating Italy. But it offered also certain 
evident advantages to Germany. As compensation for the cession of 
Italy and Arles, where independent kingdoms were to be set .up, die 
pope was prepared to work for a restoration of stable conditions in 
Germany, and in particular to comitenance the substitution of 
hereditary, for elective, monarchy; in this way he hoped to create in 
Germany an efective counterweight to France and the house of 
Anjou. Such a policy could only be of advantage to the house of 
Habsburg, whi<h, succeeded to the German throne in 1273, and 
Rudolf of Habsburg (1273-1291) therefore worked in close alliance 
with the pope. Provided that continuity of succession were main- 

1 C£ KSmpfi op. dt, 97-99, to6. 
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tained, and at the same time the friendsliip of the other European 
powers, particularly France and the papacy, were assured, the 
Habshurgs had a reasonable prospect of establishing sound rule in 
Germany; and they were therefore willing to negotiate for a re- 
drawing of the map of Europe which would enable them to ex- 
change their imperial burdens for greater control within Germany. 
On the other hand, they were opposed by the electoral princes, 
particularly the archbishops of Mainz, Trier and Cologne, who saw 
in the project of hereditary monarchy a threat to the electoral privi- 
leges they had asserted with increased emphasis at the double election 
of 1257. This antithesis was strengthened when, after the defeat of 
Ottokar of Bohemia in 1278, the seat of Habsburg power was trans- 
ferred to the south-east, to Austria and Styria. Engrossed in the 
consolidation of a strong territorial power in eastern Germany, 
Rudolf's interest in western Germany and still more in the non- 
German lands of the Empire declined; and this growing indifietence 
— more marked under Rudolf’s son, Albrecht, than in his own 
reign ~ was due not least to the fact that western Germany was the 
seat of the power of the ecclesiastical electors, who were the leaders 
of die opposition to hereditary monarchy. 

Thus the imperial question divided Germany into two factions. 
The one was represented by the Habsburgs, who were prepared to 
surrender impenal pretensions in return for the reality of hereditary 
monarchy; the other was represented by the electoral college under 
the predominating influence of the archbishops of die west, whose 
interests not only brought them into opposition to any reorganiza- 
tion which would elimmate electoral tights, but also made them the 
natural opponents of French infiltration into the Low Countries and 
Lorraine. They were the guardians of the western frontier, and 
therewith die upholders of established imperial traditions, since 
the maintenance of die Empire was the only means of safegoard- 
ii^ their flank by assuring the continuance of German rule in 
Burgundy and Arles; they looked to the king above all else to 
take the lead in mamtaining the integrity of the western frontiers. 
The Habsburgs, on the other hand, were prepared to make sub- 
stantial territorial concessions in the west in order to secure French and 
papal support for the creation of an hereditary monarchy. Rudolf 
was on the point.of transferring the kiimdom of Arles to Charles 
of Anjou’s son in, 1280, when the death of^ope Nidiolas III brought 
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the project to an end; Albrecht made over the lands west of the 
Meuse to France in 1299. Right down to 1330 the Habsburgs 
maintained dieir comiexions with France and dicir poHcy of 
hereditary monarchy; but throughout die same period they were 
confronted by the opposition of the ecclesiastical electors. It was due 
to their influence that, instead of a Habsburg, Adolf of Nassau was 
elected to succeed Rudolf I in 1291; and dthough Rudolf’s son, 
Albrecht I, succeeded Adolf by force of arms in 1298, the election of 
Henry of Luxemburg in 1308 was another blow to Habsburg aspira- 
tions. A double current runs throv^h German history after 127a; 
an antithesis between heredity and election, between the new colonial 
east and the old western lands, between alliance widi, and opposition 
to, Prance, The Habsburgs, seeking to introduce revolutionary 
changes in both the German and the imperial constitution, necessarily 
proceeded by understanding with France and the papacy; for only 
with French and papal diplomatic support was tbere any possibflity 
of overcoming the resistance of the electors. The German kings 
elected in opposition to the Ihibsburgs, on the other hand, were 
forced almost of necessity into opposition to France; that was the 
case under Adolf of Nassau (1292-1298), under Henry of Luxemburg 
(1308-1314), and under Louis of Bavaria (1314-1347), and in the 
case of Adolf and Louis opposition to France led directly to 
alliance with England, 

The radical conflict of interests and ideals which the question of 
the Empire and its destinies fostered in Germany was a cardinal 
weakness in German history between 1272 and 1356. Above ah else, 
it undermined the possibmty of a united, national resistance to 
French encroachments. In the l^t years of Rudolf Ts reign, shortly 
before 1291, all the elements of a national anti-French movement 
were in existence, goaded into life by French encroaehments at Lyons 
and Valenciennes, in the Franche-Comfe and Bar, and by the pon- 
tificate of the most pro-French of all popes, Martin IV (1281-1285). 
But by exploiting (he division of interests within Germany, France 
was able to cripple Grerman policy, and to maintain steady pressure. 
It is indicative of the part that France played in German affairs that 
six times in sixty years, in 1273, 1308, 1313, 1324, 1328 and I 333 » a 
French candidate was put forwa^ for the imperial throne. But 
joHcy, although for ever toying with thp idea of a French 
etnpire, to be scoured either by indudt^ the German electors to set a 
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French, prince on the imperial throne, or by putting pressure oit the 
pope to transfer the empire away from Germany, was phable and 
resourceful; it was willing at all tunes to barter imperial pretensions 
in exdiange for tangible territorial concessions m the German 
Netherlands and m Lorraine, in Burgundy or the kingdom of Arles. 
Its primary object was to prevent such a consohdation of German 
power as woidd raise a barrier against French aggression; but if 
French expansion were assured, it was prepared to support any 
German ruler who would guarantee French territorial gains. In 
the meantime, it could scarcely feil to profit by die status quo. 
According to a theory widely propagated after 1250, although the 
king of the Romans ruled in Germany firom die day of his election, 
only a duly crowned emperor possessed rights of government in 
Italy, Arles and Burgundy; and thm, so long as the Bmpire was in 
abeyance, the door was left wide open for French expansion. France 
was therefore in no hurry to bring about a settlement of the imperial 
question, unless it was assured of a settlement which would be to its 
own advantage. But in view of the conflicting interests of the 
powers, such a settlement was difficult to obtain. Both die Cape- 
tians in Paris and the Angevins in Naples hoped, for example, to 
secure succession to the longdom of Arles, and neither party was 
prepared to see the other installed in power; French opposition 
prevented the cession of Arles to Robert of Naples in 1310, while 
hr 1333 Robert joined forces with Louis of Bavaria in order to 
prevent the transfer of Arles to Rcance. In Italy also, Capetian and 
Angevin interests were in conflict; the appearance in Italy of French 
armies under Charles of Valois in 1302 and under Philip of Valois in 
1320 raised the spectre of a French kingdom in Lombardy, limiting 
the powers and prospects of the king of Naples. Hence Neapolitan 
interests were in the fourteenth century as opposed to a French as to a 
German empire; and it was Robert of Naples who formally pro- 
posed, in 1313, that the pope should, on principle, leave the imperial 
throne vacant. This was a solution whidi, in normal ckcumstances, 
well suited papal interests. The papacy lud not broken the power 
of the Hohenstaufen in order to fell under the dominion of the 
Angevins or of the Capetians; and the efforts of most popes were 
directed to establishing an equilibrium so balanced that neither Italy 
nor the Holy See ran the risk of felling under the control of a single 
power. Wim this dnd in view popes like Gregory X, Nicholas IH 
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and Boniface VIII were prepared to strengthen Germany as a 
counter-weight to France; but after the collapse of Boniface VIU’s 
policy in 1303, and the transfer of the papacy to Avignon in 1309, 
no pope dared to stand out openly for a restoration of stable govern- 
ment in Germany for fear of provoking violent French reactions. 
On the other hand, they were averse to a radical solution of the 
imperial question, fearing that this could only mean a further 
strengthening of France. Hence papal policy inclined to a main- 
tenance of me status quo; aware of the evils of the situation, but 
frightened of the reactions any attempt to tackle it must provoke, 
the papacy — in spite of the lead given by certain outstanding popes 
— tended to temporize, to postpone decision, and to wait on events, 
leaving the situation to work itself out. This was a policy pursued 
under French pressure; and so long as France remamed strong, it 
worked to French advantage. From 1270 to 1348 — and particukrly 
during the reign of Philip VI (1328-1350) — French intervention, 
direct or through the papacy, was a determinative fector in German 
history; and it was only through the English victories over Frendi 
arms, beginning at Cr^cy in 1346, that a new situation was created 
in which FrendEi power was so reduced as to leave Germany free, at 
long last, to settle its own destinies. 

The fedure, between 1250 and 1356, to secure any solution of the 
imperial question inevitably had adverse repercussions within 
Germany, Gradually all parties awakened to the realization that the 
country’s well-being ancl internal stabilitjr were being sacrificed to 
the exigencies of hostile powers, particularly of France; and the 
result was the reaffirmation of national solidarity which found 
expression, in 1338, at the Diet of Rhens. Already a year earlier 
Benedict XU had pointed out to Philip VI of France the way the 
wind was blowing, emphasizing the calamitous state of Germany, 
the revulsion which delays in setdement caused by France were 
bound to produce, and the risk of throwing Germany, out of 
opposition to France and the papacy, into the arms of England,^ 
From 1272 to 1338, on the other hand, the intervention of foreign 
powers, seddng a share in the imperial iuheritance, divided and 
crippled Germany, d^ecting attention and activity from the pressing 
needs of reorganization at home to the wider issues of imperil 
p6}j|oy,tain^ fittelly impeding any revival of the German monarchy. 
dt BttwH Xn (ed. Davmet), no. 3S0 (Apiil 4lh, 1337}. 
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Thus, due to foreign compKcations, Germany missed the oppor- 
tunity for national development which the failure of Hohenstaufcn 
imperialism created; driven by French encroachments and papal 
pretensions to defence of its imperial legacy, it hovered hesitant and 
undecided between the old and the new, between the imperial 
traditions of the past which were not yet liquidated and the terri- 
torial system of the future which was not yet consolidated. The 
Interregnum, formally over in 1272, really continued until 1356, 
when at long last a new balance was provisionally struck. 

The situation between 1272 and 1356 was faithfully reflected in 
German political thought of the period, which revealed miambigu- 
ously the adverse effects of the imperial complication. Germany had 
nothing to ofier comparable to the political thought of Erance, which 
was busy laying the foundations — on the basis of a new philosophy 
with its home in the schools of Paris — for the nation-state and for 
the national poHcy of the nation-state, and which supported the 
policy of PhiHp the Fair with a barrage of propaganda, of manifestos 
and memoranda, in which the imperial tradition was virulently 
attacked. ‘ Divided politically, and rooted to the imperial traditions 
of the past, German propaganda, as reflected in the writings of 
Jordan of Osnabrtick and Alexander of Rocs, of Englebert of 
Admont and Lupoid of Bebenberg, failed to generate a decided 
or united attitude towards the aggressor. Jordan feared the suhhtio 
of the Empire, its abrogation by the pope; Alexander feared its 
trottslatia, its transfer into French hands. The arguments of both 
were therefore essentially defensive and negative; they sought to 
traverse the claims of French propaganda, but developed no new 
arguments of their own; they were intent on proving the tight of 
the German king to Burgimdy and Arles, but brought forward no 
practical proposals for making his rights a reality. Only in the 
time of PhiHp of Leyden, writing after 1355, does a breath of 
actuaHty enter; he was the first to sSmit that the empire had ceased 
to count and that the future lay with the princip^ties.‘ But by 

^ The best survey of the new political outlook, superseding earSer stunmoties such «s 
lUvi&re, te problime it Nglise et de Vital au tempt de PhtUppe It Bel (ipxd), is now to be found 
in G. de lag^e. La ttaistance de V esprit lalgue au dMln du mayen dge For Oemuny 

cf. KSmpf, op. dt., 81 sqq., and W. Serges, XHe pHTStmipteget dee hohen u, spSen MiluMters 
(1938}, lor sqq. 

• 'Scissum est impetium.’; cf. Serges, op. dt, 354* The penetratioii into Germany of the 
qnrit and realistic oudook of the French juiistsi in ie days or Charles IV (I3+7-I378) ptohably 
owes something to the connexions between the Luxembtu^ dynasty arid France; c£ below, 

pp. 34r-3. 
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then it was too late; under the impact of political events territorial 
divisions had taken root, preventing the uniform development of a 
national oudook concentrated round the reigning dynasty. The 
weakness of dynastic feeling, in contrast to the sense of unity which 
hound together the destinies of the Capetians and France, is wdl 
illustrated in die case of Englebcrt of Admont; in spite of his dose 
connexions with the Habsburg dynasty he remained under the ban 
of imperial ideas, and in this he was representative of his contem- 
poraries. Their concern was the Empire, not Germany, and even in 
approaching the imperial problem they adopted a universal rather 
thm a national point of view; Alexander of Roes’ arguments, for 
example, hinged round the assertion that, if the Empire were 
destroyed, world order would collapse. Hence German political 
thougnt had notiung on a practical plane to counteract the conaete 
plans of Dubois or Nogarct or Pierre Elote; it was still anchored in 
the realm of natural Taw while contemporaries in France were 
elaborating the theory of the state; it had no new principle to 
expound, no positive plans or will for the future, no sense of the 
need for a new ‘ideology’. 

The question of the Empire thus played a cardinal part in German 
politics between 1272 and 1356. It caused political division and 
ideological confusion. At a time when Englmd and France were 
moving by rapid steps towards national unity, it prevented the 
completion of a corresponding national concentration in Germany, 
although all the elements of incipient nationalism were visible. 
The division of interests it created goes & to explain the ineffective- 
ness of German opposition to France. The deft within Gennany 
between the new colonial east and the old western lands, the east 
dominated by the princes, the west by the archbishops, was itself 
sufficient to cripple German policy in this respect; but the concen- 
tration on the Empire was still another (ffieck on the formation of an 
opposition capable of withstanding France. There was in Germany 
no national opposition, because the nation was divided by the 
imperial question; and the long contest over the Empire, opening 
the door wide to French and papal interference, blighted the pros- 
pects of a national revival in Germany which was witiiiu the bounds 
of possibility when the house of Habsburg succeeded to the German 
throm, in ,31:273^ Gradually, between 1272 and 1356, the political 
Ifejctujpe of Germany was reshaped, under the impact of political 
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events, in such a way as to postpone for centuries die hope of 
national unity. It remains to survey, in the briefest of oudines, the 
course of events which produced this result; to see how the conflict 
of imperial and national interests and the intervention of foreign 
powers, reacting on German development, created the poHtical 
system under which die German people was destined to Hve from 
the fourteenth to die nineteenth centuries. 


rv • 

Already in 127a and 1273 the interplay of foreign interests was 
the dominant factor in the German political situation. ^ It was the 
new pope, Gregory X (1271-1276), threatened by the overmighty 
power of Charles of Atyou in Italy, who decided to bring die 
Interregnum to an end, in order to secure a counterweight in 
Germany which he could use to resist Angevin pressure. It was 
Gregory who resisted and defeated the proposal for the candidature 
of Phflip III of France, through which Charles of Anjou hoped to 
secure recognition of his territorial position in Italy and the kingdom 
of Arles. It was Gregory, finally, who by admonitions and die 
threat to use his power of provision to fill the vacant throne, at 
length obtained the unanimous election of Rudolf of Habsburg. 
Rudolf was not, indeed, a papal nominee: except for opposing the 
candidature of Frederick of Meissen, the nearest neir of Frederidc H, 
the pope left the choice of the new ruler in the hands of the dectors, 
and it is dear diat he would wfiUngly have accepted Ottokar of 
Bohemia who, through his acquisitions during the Interregnum, 
was by far the strongest of the princes. It was the hostility of tie 
dectors to Ottokar, much of whose territorial power rested on 
force widiout legal ride, and their fear of a strong king, which 

1 Cf. H. Otto, Die Beziehungm RuMfs van Mshurg ZH Papst Grtsar X (iSps)- No 
attempt can be made to refec to the voluminous Uteiatuie on which me fidlowing sketch 
draws for fact and interpretation. The surveys in toserth, CesA. i, spitertn Ailttelaltea flpoj], 
and Ranke, Das Zelialler Her KreusasGse u. ias spite MiiteMter (vols. S and 9 of the Welt- 
geschichie, new ed. 1935), are still uscfiil and them is a brief but clear outline from 130S in 
MoQat, Lespapes d’ Avignon (1930), 192-128; cC also W. Kienast, Die At^ge des eimpiibcfitn 
Staatmsystem im spiteren Mittelalier (1936). For the period down to T308 Kent, Asudeknuitgs- 
potttik (1910}, is soil fullest and best, ieqoiiin|| only misior modification. For Adolf of Nassau 
ef. Combs. Hist.Joumdl, VI (1940); for Henry VH ct Wenck, Clemens V ». Heinrich VII (1882}; 
for the period of Louis of Bavaria, Stengel, Avignon nni Shem (i93o)< i* the most recent and 
suggestive survey, with full teietences to the esucliet literature. Fev Chariei IV the biogtapl^ 
by weiunricy (188O sq^.} is still basic; cC also K. Zeusner, LMegoidoie Bulk (1908). 
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resulted in, the choice of Rudolf, who, like Williani of Holland, was 
a simple count, not even a prince of the empire. Neverdidess 
Rudolf had substantial possessions, reaching from the Alpine passes 
of Switzerland, from the lake of Lucerne and the river Aare, to the 
gates of Colmar and Alsace; and he soon revealed his determination 
to create, on the basis of territorial power, a new foundation for the 
monarchy.^ Already before his election, agreement had been 
reached on the recuperation of crown lands and fiefs and juris- 
dictions usurped during the Interregnum; and one of the earliest 
acts of the new reign was the proclamation, at die Diet of Speyer in 
December 1373, that all illegally acquired crown lands were to be 
surrendered. This proclamation was directed above all against 
Ottokar of Bohemia, who refused to recognize Rudolf’s tide; and 
when Ottokar rose in rebellion and was defeated and killed in battle 
in 1378, Rudolf’s position was assured. Not only was the most 
dangerous opponent of the new dynasty removed, but through the 
acquisition of Austria and Styria (1383) the Habsburgs became at one 
stroke the strongest dynasty in Germany. From this moment 
Rudolf could, with good prospects, plan the establishment of an 
hereditary monarchy and the stabilization of German government 
in Habsburg hands. 

Such a policy was bound to arouse the opposition of the electoral 
princes, particularly of the archbishops of Mainz, Cologne and 
Trier. To strengthen his hands against the latter, Rudolf drew 
dose to die main opponents of the archbishops in the Rhindands, 
the duke of Brabant and the counts of Cleves and Guelders. But 
more than this was needed. Without doubt Rudolf planned to 
secure his own coronation as emperor in order, foEowing Hoben- 
staufen traditions, to get his son crowned king during his own life- 
time; thus continuity would be assured, and the foundation laid for 
transforming hereditary succession, established in fact, into the 
rule of law. For such a poHcy papal co-operation was requisite, 
and the o|mortunity to put it into effect seemed to have occurred 
with the election of Pope Nicholas III (1377-1380), who revived, 
after a short break, the ideas and policy of Gregory X. To secure 
Nicholas* approbation Rudolf not only dropped his plans for an 
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aUiance with England to resist French and Angevin designs on 
Arles, but also made over the Romagna to the papacy and accepted 
a draft treaty, dated June 7th, 1279, for a setdement by w-hich the 
kingdom of Arles was to pass into the hands of die house of Anjou 
as compensation for its withdrawal from central Italy. But the 
death of Nicholas IQ in 1380 brought the project to nothing. 
Determined to secure a pro-French pope, servile to his interests, 
Charles of Anjou terrorized the cardinal into electing his partisan, 
Martin IV (1281-1385), a bitter enemy of Germany. With Martin’s 
accession all hope of imperial coronation vanished, and Rudolf 
postponed the completion of a plan which no longer ofiered him 
any banefits. Charles of Anjou sttll h^cd to seize Arles by force; 
but in March ia8a, when the Sicilian fleet was already anchored in 
the Rli6ne, the SidQian Vespers — an outbreak of popular hatred of 
the French which swept Sicily from end to end — shattered all his 
schemes. Arles still remained German. 

The radical change in papal policy under Angevin pressure after 
the death of Nicholas IH in 1380 was a decisive setback to Rudolf of 
Habsburg’s plans, depriving him of the external support on which 
he had relied to overcome the opposition of the ecclesiastical electors. 
Even after Martin IV’s death in 1285, his successors, engrossed in tire 
struggle for Sicily, were opposed to a revival of the empire, fearing 
that, after the crumbling of Angevin might, they would have no 
counterwe^t to oppose to Rudolf. Thrown back on his own 
resources, Rudolf redoubled his efforts, making concessions to 
Ottokar of Bohemia’s son, Wenzel, in order to secure support for 
the election of his own son to the throne. But his efforts were in 
vain. At a diet held at Frankfurt in 1291 a few weeks before his 
death, he failed to secure the adhesion of the princes to his proposals 
to make his son, Albrecht, his successor; and when he died on July 
I5lh, 1291, the opposition of Cologne and Bohemia led to the election 
of Adolf of Nassau, Thus the project of hereditary monarchy frU 
through, the electors even procLaming the principle that it was not 
right that the son should immediately follow the father on the throne. 

Fear of Austrian power, opposition to hereditary succession, 
Bohemian hopes of regaining some of the territxajes lost in 1378, 
these were all m^or reasons for the reaction against lie Habsburg 
dynasty in 1291 and the election of Adolf; hut they were not the 
only ones. In 1291 Rudolf had again entered into negotiations with 
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die house of Anjou, doubdess as part of liis final efforts to secure die 
succession of his son. He liad also neglected, in order to secure 
French good-will, to oppose the French penetration into impenal 
territory which had begun on a major scale after die accession of 
Phihp IV in 1285. Already in 1290 there was bitter criticism in 
Germany of Rudolf’s indifference to French aggression, and there 
was no reason to thmk that Rudolf’s son, Albredit, would reverse 
Habsburg poHcy in this respect. These considerations also played a 
part in the rejection of the Habsburgs in 1291. The election of Adolf 
of Nassau, dosely connected with the archbishop of Cologne and 
through Cologne with England, was a reaction against the pro- 
Frentm policy of the Habsburgs, against French encroachments 
which Habsburg policy connived at, and against the papacy which, 
under French and Angevm influence, refused to come to any 
dedsion in the imperial question and tiiereby sacrificed Germany’s 
well-being to extrinsic considerations. Adolf at the time of his 
election was territorially weak, and his choice was undoubtedly a 
setback to the prospect of an effective monardiy; but he was not a 
nullity. At home, following the precedent set by Rudolf of Habs- 
burg, he immediately began an effective policy of territorial 
expansion, securing Thuringia and Meissen for the crown in 1295. 
Abroad, he stood out from the beginning of his reign against 
French encroachments. In 1294 he entered into alliance with 
Edward I of England, and a combined Anglo-German attack on 
France was planned for 1295. But long-drawn-out diplomatic 
preparations, complications in Scotland, and Boniface Vm’s inter- 
vention on behalf of France led to postponement of the campaign; 
and this gave Philip the Fair the opportunity for energetic inter- 
vention in Germany. As early as 1295 negotiations were in progress 
between France and Austria; and in June 1297, a conspiracy against 
Adolf, led by Albrecht of Austria, took shape. At the same time 
opposition to the war and to the expenses it entailed came to a head 
in England, and after a brief campaign Edward, fearing for the 
stability of his crown, made an armistice with France. Adolf also 
sought to save his position by negotiation with Philip the Fair; but it 
was too late. Aj; the beginning of 1298 the Austrian party came out 
in open rebellion; in June the doctors deposed Adolf and set up 
Albrecht in his place; and a few wedcs later, on July and, 1298, 
Adolf fell in batw. 
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111 the fall of Adolf both internal and external factors were at play. 
Elected primarily to lead the opposition to France, he failed to 
safeguard Germany’s frontiers, and instead used ks position to build 
up toe territorial power of the monarchy. His successes in Thuringia 
and Meissen injured the territorial mterests of the archbishop of 
Mainz, and of Wenzel of Bohemia, to whose efforts he had largely 
owed the dironc; his contacts with the estates of Austria, restive 
under Albrecht’s arbitrary and oppressive rule, alienated the 
Habsburgs, who feared that he intended to dispossess diem; his 
relations with the cities of Germany and Flanders, all of which with 
the exception of Strassburg were solidly behind him, alienated the 
princes as a body. But the decisive factor was foreign relations, A 
successful outcome of the Anglo-German alliance would have 
strengthened his position immeasurably, and destroyed ^ hope of 
successful rebellion; failure ruined his chances. By ample use of 
subsidies, France had built up a strong pro-French party, including 
Hainault, Luxemburg, the duke of lirrame, the count-palatine of 
Burgundy, the dauphhi of Vienne and the duke of Austria, and the 
existence of this party crippled Adolf’s plans. Nor was the French 
king disposed to make serious concessions to Adolf, when in 1297 
direct negotiations began between the two rulers; he manoeuvred 
in order to lull Adolf into inaction, but he had more to gain through 
support of the Habsburg party. Albrecht, continuing Habsburg 
traditions, had no repugnance to sacrificing western German 
interests to France, if thereby he could neutral^ European oppo- 
sition to the plan of hereditary monarchy. Within a few months of 
Adolf’s deam the community of Franco-Austrian mterests was 
revealed. Meeting Philip the Fair at Quatrevaux (near Toul) in 
1299, Albrecht not only entered into a dose alliance with France, but 
also ceded the territories in French occupation west of the Meuse and 
dropped all opposition to French penetration in the Eranche-ComtA 
After the fenure of the Anglo-German coalition of 1294-1297 the 
question was not whether, but how, Burgundy and the lands west of 
die Meuse would become French. Albredit’s surrender of them in 
1299 showed a hard streak of realism. By his cessions to France he 
set out to gain French support both at iCome and in Germany for 
the old phm of an hereditary monarchy with powerful demesnes in 
the east. The terms of the Franco-Awstrian treaty of alliance show 
that Philip was prepared to recog;ni2e the succesaon of Albrecht’s 
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son, Rudolf. But once again, as in the days of Rudolf I, this plan 
struck at the interests of the electors, and the Franco-German 
alliance was also a blow to the pope who, already involved in 
conflict with Phflip die Fair, feared the pressure of an overwhelming 
coalition. Against the electors of western Germany, Albrecht 
struck hard and quickly. Between 1300 and 1302, with the aid of 
French troops and the support of the German cities, he subdued the 
'archbishops of Mainz, Cologne and Trier, and the Elector-Palatine. 
Towards the pope a more diplomatic poHcy was necessary. 
Although he had been a bitter opponent of Adolf, Boniface Vni 
refused from the beginning to recognize Albrecht, calling on him 
to answer the charge of murdering Adolf; and with the conclusion 
of the Franco-German alliance his hostiHty became even more 
extreme. But it was in the pope’s interest to divide the coalition, 
and when in 1302 Albrecht offered to come to terms, Bonifecc 
quickly agreed. In 1303, an Austro-papal alliance was scaled. 
Albrecht agreed to swear an oath of fealty and obedience to the 
pope, hoping in return to secure the imperial crown, abrogation 
of the ri^ts of the electors and the Succession of his son. But both 
Boniface and Albrecht underestimated the strength and ruthlessness 
of French opposition. Phihp the Fair immediately set in motion 
plans to capture and depose the pope, while against Albrecht he 
entered into alliance with Bohemia. The death of Boniface Vlfl on 
October lath, 1303, and the collapse of the anti-French coalition 
which followed immediately, forestalled the armed attack on 
Albrecht, which was the object of the Franco-Bohemian alhance. 
But Albrecht’s position was already compromised. Realizing that 
there was no longer any hope of papal support, he concentrated his 
efforts on building up Habsburg territorial power in the east, 
securing Meissen and the Egcriand in 1305 and Moravia and Bohe- 
mia in me following year. His policy was to build up the territorial 
power of his dynasty as a foundation for the monarchy; and it 
seemed, iu spite of the opposition of the princes, as though he was 
near his goal. When in 1306 he sought, like Adolf of Nassau before 
him, to incorporate Thuringia in the crown lands, he encountered 
strong resistance, followed by unrest in Bohemia; but stiU more 
significant was the opposition of France. After the death of Boniface 
AnU^Philip the Fair devoted his eflforts to establishing French control 
Af lhe bidxoprics of western Germany, and between 1303 and 1308, 
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by subsidies, treaties and nominations wliicli Clement V was unable 
to resist, pro-French bishops were installed at Cambrai, Lidge, 
Cologne, Verdun, Mainz, Basel and Constance. 

The effects of this policy were seen on Albrecht’s deatli in 1308. 
In spite of its hereditary tendencies, the ky electors were in no way 
fundamentally opposed to die house of Habsburg, and they were 
ready to raise Albrecht’s son to the dirone, if he could secure the 
support of two out of the three ecclesiastical electors. But die 
ecclesiastical electors, already alienated by Albrecht’s policy in T 3 01 
and 1302, and fearfiil for their privileges, were now tied to France 
and assured of Frencli support; and the chances of the election of a 
Habsburg were therefore negligible. Thus the scheme of an here- 
ditary German kingship died with Albrecht I. Instead the year 1308 
saw a determined effort to set a French prince on die German throne. 
But this scheme, which would have extended French influence to 
Italy, Germany and Hungary, encountered papal opposition; and 
the outcome was a compromise solution. Both the French and the 
Habsburg candidates were rejected, and instead Henry of Luxem- 
burg, a minor count ffom die western borderlands, was elected. 
But the election was far from being a French defeat. Henry of 
Luxemburg was French in speech and upbringing, a vassal of die 
French king, and his frnuly had risen through its close comiexion 
with France; his brother, Baldwin, owed the archbishopric of Trier 
to French influence. There was therefore no risk of a renewal of the 
policy of Adolf of Nassau, of an attempt in alliance with England 
to build up the territorial power of the German monarchy so as to 
put it in a position to resist French encroachments. On the contrary, 
Henry Vn definitely chose to rule as an instrument of die electors, 
and made no attempt to throw off their influence; under him the 
attempt to reassert the independent rights of the crown, which 
every ruler from 1273 to 1308 had pursued, was thrown over. 
Eimloiting the confused and unsetded situation in the east after 
Albrecht’s death, he firmly established his dynasty in Bohemia and 
Moravia in 1311, But this was a dynastic success, not a success for 
the monarchy. To secure Bohemia, he confirmed the rights of the 
Habsburgs m Austria, Styrk and Catniola, and gave up the royal 
daims, for which both Adolf and Albrecht had struggled hard, to 
Thuringia, Meissen and the Pleissiierland. Likewise in the west he 
restored the electors to the r^ts of which Albrecht had stripped 
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them ill 1301 and 1302. Hence his reign marked a decisive step 
forward in the consoHdation of German territorial divisions and in 
the rise of particularism, which left Germany more than ever a prey 
to foreign intervention. 

The radical diange in the relations between the king and the 
princes whiclr Henry inaugurated, determined the lines of his policy. 
Unwilling or unable to oppose the electors in Germany, he 
attempted to revert to Hohenstaufen traditions and — apart from 
Bohennia — to seek in Italy the basis of power which he had sur- 
rendered in Germany. New factors m the general European situa- 
tion favoured this policy, above 'all else the attitude of the papacy 
which, to escape the pressure of Plulip the Fair and the threat of 
captivity at Avignon, desired a restoration of order in Italy which 
would make possible its return. Hejice Clement V hastened in 1309 
to recognize Henry’s election, and at the same time promised the 
imperial aown in 1312. Thus it was with the pope’s full approba- 
tion that, in 1310, Henry crossed the Alps. But events soon proved 
that it was less easy than Henry or Clement bad imagined, to stiU 
Italian factions. Furthermore, under pressure from France papal 
policy soon veered round, and there were complications with 
Robert of Anjou. It was obvious to all concerned mat an arrange- 
ment with the house of Naples was necessary, if there were to be any 
stabilization in Italy; and once again, as in the thirteenth century, 
there was an attempt to secure Angevin co-operation by the offer 
of the crown of Arles. But in 1311, at the instance of Philip die 
Fair, the pope vetoed this plan, which conflicted widi French hopes 
of territorial gains east of the Rh6ne; and deprived of the prospect of 
compensation, Robert of Anjou, with the secret backing of the 
pope, soon came out into open opposition in Italy. Disillusioned, 
Henry began to adopt a more independent attitude, which increased 
Clement’s fears of a revival of Hohenstaufen imperialism. These 
fears became a dominant factor after Henry’s sudden illness and 
death in 13 13 . Once again a French candidate was put forward, and 
this time he secured the pope’s backing. But the death of Clement V 
shortly afterwards, ana the long vaaancy in the papal see which 
followed, relieved the German electors at the decisive moment of 
papal pressure; the French candidature again fell through, and for 
the time for many years the electors were left free to decide 
without sedotus extemd complications. 
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What policy in these circumstances would the German electors 
pursue? The election which followed in 1314 reveals faidifuUy the 
situation in Germany. Henry Vll’s reign had strengthened the 
position of those who favoured an aristocratic form of government 
with control vested in the estate of princes working through the 
electoral college; yet die political forces in Germany were still 
evenly balanced, and a strong party still supported me house of 
Habsburg and the contrary tendencies which it represented. A 
further factor was that the western electors, whose joint action had 
secured Henry’s election in 1308, were now divided, Mainz and 
Trier, both closely connected with the Luxemburg dynasty, main- 
tained their allegiance, but the archbishop of Cologne and the 
Elector-Palatiue went over to the Habsburg party. But Henry VU’s 
heir, John of Bohemia, was not only too young but also unlikely 
(in view of the conflict which had come to a liead between his &thcr 
and Clement V) to secure papal approbation, and so the vote of 
the Luxemburg party was transferred to Louis of Bavaria, The 
outcome was the double election of Louis and Frederick of Austria — 
a double election which reflected not merely the momentary balance 
of parties, but also the deeper currents and political tendencies 
whidi divided Germany and were still struggling for predominance. 

Left to itself, Germany might still, after 1314, have found a way 
out among these conflicting tendencies; bjut it was not left to itself. 
The new pope, John XXn ^316-1334), although unwilling to accept 
Neapolitan plans for a separation of Italy and Germany, which 
wotud have placed Italy under the domination of Robert of Naples, 
had plans of his own for a restoTation of papal authority in Italy 
and diese were favoured by a vacancy in the empire, during which 
the pope himself claimed as imperial vicar to exercise the emperor’s 
rights. The double election in Germany therefore played into John 
XXn’s hands, and he carefully refrained from takmg positive steps 
to bring it to an end. But in 132Z events forced his hand; Louis of 
Bavaria defeated Frederick of Austria at the battle of Miihldor^ 
quickly consolidated his power, and requested the pope’s approba- 
tion. John XXII’s answer was in substance negative. He refused to 
agree that the victory at Miihldorf had decided the issue, and in 
October 1323 , admonished Louis to lay down his powers of govern- 
ment within- three months, to appear within the same period before 
the papal court at Avignon, and not to resume royal authority until 
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he had secured papal confirmation; he also cast doubt on the rights 
of the electors, and claimed not only die right to confirm but also 
to reject their candidate. Loxiis rejoined widi a vehement protest 
against the pope’s pretensions, against his theory that the duone was 
still vacant, his claim to administer the empire, and above all against 
his asserted right to examine the election. The result was to widen 
the breach; and finally, on March asrd, 1324, Louis of Bavaria was 
excommunicated. 

Thus began the long conflict, only setded after Louis’ death in 
1347. whioi prolonged for a generation the anarchy, uncertainty 
and instability under which Germany was labouring, at the very 
moment when Louis’ victory in the batde of Muhldorf seemed to 
portend a settlement. From a German point of view John XXII’s 
intervention was a gratuitous blow, by which the pope sacrificed 
the country’s future to die dubious exigencies of his own halting 
and vacillating Italian pohey, 'and precipitated a major European 
crisis. For present purposes only an outune of the salient devdop- 
ments, as they afiected Germany, is requisite, and wc must ignore 
the compHcations which arose throuM die Hnldng of Louis of 
Bavaria’s cause with the opposition of the spiritual Franciscans to 
the secularized papacy and with the Roman people. These factors, 
and Louis’ expedition to Italy (1327-1330), were scarcely more than 
incidental. Unlike Henry VII, Louis of Bavaria was not concerned 
primarily to establish liis position in Italy; as has be6n well said,^ 
he was fighting— even in Italy — for the independence of the 
German crown, for the freedom of Germany to set its own house in 
order, against a pope who fomented German discords as the easiest 
means of securing a 6 ee hand in Italy. The outstanding fact is that 
the conflict with Louis of Bavaria threw the pope, fiir more decidedly 
than his predecessor, Clement V, into the arms of France. Instead 
of throwing his support on to the side of Frederick of Habsburg, 
John XXH used aU. ms influence to secure a French candidature, and 
once again there began a series of complicated negotiations in which 
the kingdom of Arles assumed major importance as an object of 
compensation. First, in 1323-1324, was a project to raise up John of 
Bohemia against Louis, securing French support by the cession of 
Aries to Charies of Valois; but this plan feu through owing to the 
Qp^osife(on qf Robert of Naples. It was followed ahuost imme- 
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diatcly by an attempt to revive the old Fraiico-Austrian alliance, 
to confer the imperial throne on Charles IV of France on condition 
that the position of imperial vicar, -with the exercise of royal powers 
in Germany, was left to the Habsburgs, who were also to be helped 
to restore their territorial power in Switzerland. But the electors 
refused to countenance this plan, and Louis overcame the danger by 
reaching agreement with the Habsburgs and establishing a scheme of 
joint-nue with Frederick of Austria (1325). 

Already at diis early stage it was evident that the overbearing 
attitude of the pope, the exaggerated nature of his claims, his refusjd 
to compromise, and above all his dose alliance with France, ftur 
ftom dividing die princes ftom Louis was dosing the German ranks 
in resistance and rousing a national opposition in Germany. It was 
characteristic that a furmer project, in 1328, to substitute Frederick 
of Austria for Louis collapsed because Frederick, as firmly as Louis 
before him, refused to submit die dcction of 1314. to die pope’s 
scrutiny. European complications, on the other hand, ruined a 
Franco-Bohemian project of 1332-1333, in which French support was 
guaranteed to the Luxemburg candidate, in return for the cession 
of Arles and the Cambr^sis; once ^ain Robert of Anjou successfully 
opposed any extension of French influence in the kingdom of Arles. 
But it was after the death of Frederick of Austria in 1330 and of 
John XXn in 1334. that the issues became dear. In 1330 determined 
efforts were made in the cause of internal peate and order to break 
down John XXII’s intransigence; the king of Denmark, the count of 
Holland, the duke of Austria, Archbishop Baldwin of Trier, even 
John of Bohemia, all intervened with the pope, but without success. 
The question in 1334 was whether the death of John XXII would 
create the possibility of a reoriMitation in papal policy. The new 
pope, Benedict Xn (1334-1342), conciliatory bynature and genuinely 
desirous of breaking with John XXII’s precedent, realized that 
Germany was solidly on Louis’ side, and was ready in 1335 to reach 
asetdement. But he counted widiout France and Naples. Robert of 
Anjou had no desire for a setdement which would destroy the 
advantages he enjoyed as vicar of the diurch in Italy; Philip VI o£ 
France was opposed to a reconciliation, unless he could use it to 
secure tenitorim cessions across the Rh6ne or in the Rbindlands. 
Their joint pressure was too much for Benedict, who dared not risk 
a breach with Prance, and after repeated delays the pope obeyed^ 
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Philip Vi’s injunctions, and in April 1337 negotiations witli Louis 
were dropped. The pope himself Iwd die blame on die French king;^ 
he would, he was reported to have told the German ambassadors, 
gladly have come to terms, had he not feared he might sulFer a 
worse fate than Bomface YDI. The impossibility of a solu^on, 
except by taking positive steps to break French predominance, was 
evident; and with this in view in July 1337, Louis entered into 
ahiance with Edward III of England. 

Thus French intractability and intervention provoked at length 
the inevitable reaction. Louis, who in two years had sent three 
embassies to the papal curia to sue for peace, could feirly claim to 
have made every OTort and concession to die pope, and German 
opinion was soHdly on his side. The German episcopate, hoping to 
succeed where the king had failed, made one nirther appeal to the 
pope early in 1338; when this was ignored, the revulsion of feeling 
was immense. At the Diet of Rhens on July i6th, 1338, the estates 
of the realm — led, in spite of the opposition of the houses of 
Luxemburg and Wittelsbacli, by the Luxemburg prince, Archbishop 
Baldwin of Trier — swore to defend the rights and hberties and 
customs of the empire, proclaimed that the imperial dignity was held 
directly of God, and that a king elected by the majority was the 
legitimate ruler, entitled from the day of his election to exercise his 
functions without papal consent or confirmation. Louis himself 
who, after the conclusion of the Anglo-German alliance, had waited 
in the hope that, in , the new circumstances, Benedict would break 
loose from France, now took steps to make the alliance a reahty. 
On August 6th, in the edict Licet mis, he confirmed the Rhens 
decrees; on September 5th, he formally invested Edward III wtith 
the dignity and powers of a vicar of the empire. 

Thus, once again, as in the days of Edward I and Adolf of Nassau, 
the iSue with France was brought to the arbitrament of arms; and 
once again, as in 1297, the Anglo-German ahiance failed. Once 
again, complications with Scotland and a financial and constitutional 
crisis at home ruined the English king’s continental pohey; once 
again, the limited resources of the German ruler prevented CTective 
jpdlitary measures. In September 1340, Edward made a truce with 
Etance; in January 1341, Louis of Bavaria, fearing to be left to fitce 
R;aace in isolation, followed suit. The fact was that his interest in 

* ^ Cf. above, p. apS. 
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the Anglo-Frencla struggle had always been subsidiary; he had 
eirtered die lists less to engage in a decisive campaign against France, 
than to bring pressure on the pope to grant him die recognition 
necessary to stabilize his position in Germany. This result could be 
obtained as readily through French support as by the threat implicit 
in an Anglo-German coalition; and, in fact, it was one or the 
conditions of the peace with France negotiated in 1341 diat Philip 
VI should give Louis diplomatic support at the papal curia. But 
once again, as in 1 3 3 7, Philip VI deliberately broke his promise, while 
the new pope, Clement VI (1342-1352), who had held an important 
post in Philip VI’s'administration, was pro-French in sentiment, and 
returned to the intransigent policy of Jolm XXII. In the meantime 
Louis, by his failure to throw all his efforts, side by side with Eng- 
land, into the war against France, had lost the enthusiastic support 
which had been his at the time of the Diet of Rhens, and from about 
1341 his cause began to weaken. The princes began to feel that only 
Ins person stood between Germairy and peace; and from 1343 they 
were prepared to proceed to another election. In these circumstances 
Louis made one further effort to appease the pope; but no concession 
was enough. Pressure from France and Naples, supported now by 
John of Bohemia, overcame Clement’s scruples. More significant 
of the trend of events, the German estates rebelled against the abject 
surrender to the papacy which Louis was now prepared to make; 
but clement VI pursued his objectives systematically and finally in 

1346, Charles ofMoravia, the son ofjohn ofBohemia, was elected in 
Louis’ place. Even at this late date, however, the election was fir 
from popular. Charles, who had made fir-reaching promises to the 
pope, was scorned as an instrument of the papacy, and Louis still 
retained the allegiance of the greater part of Germany, in particular 
the solid support of the cities. The prospects of the anti-long were, 
therefore, not good; but he was saved by events. Louis died m 

1347. To have elected his son in his place would have meant a 
continuation of the struggle with the papacy, and such a course wts 
not entertained. The other branches of the Wittclsbach fimily were 
so subdivided among co-heirs that they were unable to play a leading 
part.^ The opposition therefore offered the crown to Edward III of 
England, but met with cautious refusal. Then it turned to Frederick 
of Meissen and thereafter to Giinther of Schwarzburg; but on the 

1 Ctf. below, pp. 
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death of the latter in 1349 opposition died down, and Charles was 
duly crowned at Aachen on July 35^1, 1349; from that date he was 
the universally accepted German king. 

* 

V 

From 1372 to 1349 foreign intervention, particularly the inter- 
vention of France and of the papacy normally dependent on France, 
had decisively prevented Germany from setting its house in order. 
There were problems enough in Germany, conflicting tendencies 
which could not have been solved without a struggle; but what 
made these problems so serious was their interlacing with outside 
interests, and the fact that German parties could always secure 
foreign support. It was die impact of international complications 
on the process of German political evolution diat, firom reign to 
reign, impeded the stabilization of the monarchy; and never was 
this dearer than during the thirty-three years when Louis of 
Bavaria occupied the German throne. It was at this period that the 
existing tendfendcs within Germany to transfer the real seat of 
power firom king to princes were decisively reinforced; as Louis’ 
reign progressed, it was the estate of princes and not die crown whidi 
emerged, at the Diets of Rhens (1338) and Frankfurt (1344), as 
guardian of German interests. The attempt to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the monarchy by new accretions of territorial power liad 
gradually, firom the time of Henry VII, given way to a dynastic 
policy in the interests of the dynasty temporarily m possession of the 
throne; thus Louis of Bavaria’s acquisition of the march of Branden- 
burg in 1334 and his attempt to secure the Tyrol in 1341 were both 
undertake^ with a view to Wittdsbach interests. 'Where territorial 
aggrandizement had at first been pursued in order to strengthen the 
monarchy, the crown was now coveted primarily because it gave 
opportunity for dynastic aggrandizement. Thus the interests of longs 
and princes, formerly opposed, became identical; all sought for 
territorial power, and the king, shorn of effective royal audiority, 
adopted the oudook of the estate of princes, of which he was himself 
a member. By 1349 the tendencies making for a reaffirmation of 
royal power and a revival of the monarchy were definitely checked. 
iWgely through the action of those European powers whose 
interests would have suffered throi^h the consolidation of Germany 
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under effective monarclrical government, the principle of elective 
monarchy was established and Germany passed under the control 
of the estate of princes. 

This state of affairs was implicitly accepted by Charles IV (1347- 
1378), Secure in his hereditary Imds of Bohemia, to wliich he 
devoted his most assiduous attention, he sought to br ing about a 
pacification in Germany by recognizing the position of the princes, 
m particular by agreements with the Habsburgs and the Wittels- 
bachs. In this policy of pacification he was aided by the course of the 
Anglo-French war, by the English victories at Cr 4 cy (1346) and 
Poitiers (1356), which at long last fireed Germany firom French 
pressure; by simultaneous pacts with France and England he sought 
to retain his firccdom of action. The English victories also fecili- 
tated his relations with the papacy, which might in odier circum- 
stances have led to conflict; but Innocent VI (1352-1362) was in 
no position to renew the policy of Clement VI or John XI 5 CII, and 
when Charles crossed the Alps in 1354 to secure his coronation in 
Rome, it was with the pope’s approval. The coronation of 1355 
was a significant event, in so far as it marked the burying of the 
imperial question which, without ever reaching solution, had agi- 
tated Europe for a century. Owing to the disasters of the Hundred 
Years War, French plans for the empire ceased to count, while 
Naples sank into anarchy after the death of Robert in 1343 and 
was tmable to intervene. But Charles had no intention of using 
this momentarily favourable situation to return to the policy of 
his;grand&ther, Henry VH. With a sober grasp of remties, he 
turned down the importunities of Petrarch, who urgedhim to pursue 
an active Italian policy, and accepted all the conmtions laid down 
by the pope. Already in 1346 he had agreed to hand over Ferrara to 
the papacy and had acknowledged the independence of Provence, 
Forcalquier and Piedmont; he had promised to respect the domains 
of the church in Italy, never to enter any land pertaining to the 
church without permission from the Holy See, only to enter Rome 
on the day fixed for his coronation and to leave again the same 
day. These promises, which implied complete exclusion firom. (he 
affairs of Italy, were duly kejpt; and thus the separation of Germany 
and Italy, the dissolution of Ae empire, was completed in fact It 
was a compromise solution. The complications involved in earlier 
schemes for radical settlement had. been too great, the dangers of 
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substituting anodier power for Germany too manifest; but by 
excluding Germany in fact, while leaving the imperial tide in 
German hands, the papacy obtained die solution wliicli best suited 
its interests. For Clurics IV, on the otlier liand, it was sufficient to 
secure die imperial tide. His real interest was in Germany, and 
once he was crowned emperor he could turn to the reform of die 
German constitution, and in particular to the liberation of the 
German monarchy firom the dependence on the papacy which had 
for so long restricted its fi:eedom of action, widiout die risk of 
incurring ffic complications which had marred the reign of his 
predecessor, Louis of Bavaria. 

Charles IV’s coronation in Rome on April sdi, 1355, was there- 
fore essentially a preliminary to a German settlement. He arrived 
back in Germany in July, and without delay summoned a Reichstag 
to meet at Numberg, before which he laid liis proposals for stabilm- 
inc the constitutional position in Germany, These proposals were 
debated by the assembled estates, and early in 1356 the results were 
published in the famous Golden BuU, Charles’ first object was to 
break the bonds by which Germany had so long been subjected to 
the papacy. Realizing that the intervention of the papacy in die 
election and confirmation of the German king was the prime cause 
of dissension in Germany, Charles reaffirmed for all rime the 
decisions of the Diet of 1338. The right of the seven electors to 
choose the German king was reasserted, and it was agreed that the 
candidate receiving a majority of votes should be regarded as 
unanimously elected; in this way the pope’s claim to examine 
rival candidates was circumvented. It was further stipulated that 
the prince dected was entided to exerdse full royal rights from the 
moment of election; the papal pretension to approve and confirm 
the election was passed over m silence. A clause instituting die duke 
of Saxony and the Count-Palatine as regents during a vacancy of the 
throne excluded the pope’s claim to act as vicar. Finally to prevent 
contested dections, wmeh might reopen the door to papal inter- 
vention, precise rules were formulated to prevent the division of 
electoral territories and therewith the mtutiplication of doctoral 
votes. The net result was that, profiting by the easing of intema- 
tiond tension, Charles IV succeeded in exduding pg.pd pretenaom 
'vtilhinut a firontal attack on the papacy, simply by a definition of 
procedure whidh left no room for the pope. Innocent VI was hostile. 
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but in no position to protest, and the papacy had no choice save to 
accept the fait accompli. The provisions of the Golden Bull were 
completely successful; there were no more disputed elections and no 
more papal interventions. The intervention which had begun in 
1076, was by a deft exploitation of favourable circumstances 
brought to an end: Germany, breaking loose at long last fiom Italy, 
had therewith shaken off papal pressure, and was ftee to go its own 
way. 

If it had been possible to achieve this result during the generation 
which followed the death of Frederick H, the subsequent course of 
events might have been very di^rent; left to itself, Germany had 
still at the end of die tbirteentli century a good cliancc of working 
out its own salvation. But by the time of Charles IV the precon- 
ditions had changed. Every cliange of dynasty had weakened the 
position of the monarchy, and ChM'les IV only secured unity in fticc 
of the papacy by adopting the line of policy set out by the electors 
under Baldwin of Luxemburg in 1338, and by according full 
recognition to the prerogatives of the princes. In terms reminiscent 
of Frederick 11 , he spoke of the seven electors as the seven lumi- 
naries, the candelabra lucentia illuminating the realm. Hence the 
exclusion of papal influence in 1356, instead of strengthening the 
internal position of the monarchy, resulted in the consolidation of 
the rights of the electors and of princes, such as the duke of Austria, 
who without being electors had already established their territorial 
power. The Golden Bull fixed and legalized the status quo. The 
prohibition of partitions of dectoral territory established the 
electorates as fixed elements in German political Hie; kings might 
change, the crown pass from dynasty to dynasty, but the electors 
remained, the enduring factors whom no king henceforward, 
without tearing up the constitution and revolutionizing the legal 
order, could displace. At the same time the confirmation of rights 
of coinage and of the monopoly of gold, silver and other metals 
within their territories gave the electors a semi-regal position, which 
was enhanced by the application to offences against their persons 
of the penalties of Ihe-majesti. The princes were, Charles wrote, 
‘a part of our body’; they were ‘the solid foundations and the 
immovable pillars of the empire*, and as such were called upon to 
participate in imperial government. Already under Rudolf I the 
principle had been established that no transfer of crown lands was 
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valid without their consent, and this intervaition was soon extended 
widely in practice. The substance of government was in dreir 
hands; and die king was in practice litdc more than die mouthpiece 
and instrument of their policy. Gliarles IV showed in two ways that 
he recognized and accepted this position. In the first place, like 
Frederid: II in 123 a, he sacrificed (he towns whidi had been die 
mainstay of die monarchy down to the end of Louis of Bavaria’s 
reign; in the second place he exerted himself in the Golden Bull to 
secure for his hereditary lands of Bohemia all possible advantages. 
In Bohemia he was king, but in Germany he was only head of a 
confederation, of which the real rulers were the princes. 

The Golden Bull dius established, after a long period of transition, 
a federal firaniework for German political life, in which the princes 
were the dominant power. It is sometimes asked whether diis was 
an innovation or merely a confirmation of the status quo. The answer 
is that the Golden Bull sanctioned developments which rested on 
long precedent, but which until that date had never definitely 
seoired acceptance as a recognized scheme of government. It 
marked the cessation of the attempt to maintain an independent 
position for the monarchy. Henceforward the principalities were 
firmly anchored in the constitution, and there could be no attempt 
to revive the monarchy at the expense of the princes. The cause of 
this surrender was, beyond doubt, the long straggle which had 
wearied and worn down the monarchy in Louis ofBavaria’s reign. 
Charles IV came to the throne determined above all else to restore 
the peace and order which was Germany’s prime need; hence he was 
wilnng, after the upheavals and uncertainties of the previous reign, 
to accept a compromise. Unable to stand out simultaneously against 
the princes and the pope, he came to terms with the former in order 
to fiee Germany firom the incubus of papal interference. The 
triumph of the princes, the final establishment of the principle of 
elective monarchy and the promulgation of a federal constitution, 
although springing from seeds long planted in Germany, were 
therefore in the last analysis the result of the discords fostered by 
foreign powers and by the papacy in league with foreign powers; it 
■was because Germany by 1349 was worn out by the long struggle, 
tJut the overpowering need for peace triumphed so far over omer 
considet^tions that in 1336 the- monarchy, taking the line of least 
resistance, finally accepted the new order. Within measure Charles 
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rV was successful in the iinmediate objects wliidi he set himself in 
die Golden. BuU; but the price paid was great. The monarchy was 
henceforward a nullity and German unity a mere facade. Charles 
himself in the Golden Bull emphasized ‘the variety of customs, ways 
of life and language, of the various nations’ included in the empire, 
and insisted on the need for ‘laws and a method of government that 
take all this variety into account'. He may have been right; but the 
result was that Germany advanced towards modern times divided 
and disunited, under the control of princes whose dynastic interests 
were no substitute for a German policy and whose rivalries prevented 
the maintenance of German interests. After 1356 German energies, 
which as late as 1336 had still responded to the national call, were 
diverted fiom the Reich to the principalities; Germany faded into 
the background and the German territorial states advanced to the 
front of the stage. 



Chapter la 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 
(1356-1519) 

I 

T he Golden Bull of 1356 liad a twofold significance. Not 
only did it, as we have seat, establish a fixed constitutional 
relationship between die emperor and the princes, which 
was to endure with only unimportant modifications until the disso- 
lution of the first empire in 1806; it also provided a constitutional 
basis for the efforts of the princes to consolidate their territories 
into sovereign states. Although the enactments of the Golden Bull 
applied striedy only to die seven electoral princes, many of its 
stipulations were in fact widely accepted as a pattern by other princes 
endeavouring to build up dieir power. Tliis applied to its rules on 
primogeniture and the indivisibility of pruicipalities, which were 
almost immediately taken over by non-electoral dynasties: in 
Wurttemberg, for example, in 1361, in Lippe in 1368, in Baden in 
1380. Similarly the privneges de non evocando and de non appellando, 
preventing recourse from Sectoral courts to the imperial Hofgericht, 
which were granted to all electoral princes in the Golden BuU, were 
soon extended to other princes as well. Of wider significance were 
the clauses of the Golden Bull prohibiting leagues and confedera- 
tions between towns and also among the nobility, its attacks on 
feuds, private war and self-help, which were henceforward regarded 
as criminal offences, and particularly the enunciation of the principle 
drat offences against electoral princes were acts of treason and would 
he proceeded against in accordance with the Roman law of treason. 
None of these clauses or stipulations could in effect be confined 
exdusivdy to the electoral princes, whose position in relation to 
their subjects was in fact no different from tliat of the other princes 
of Germany; and the effects of the Golden Bull were therefore 
widely felt. Almost every clause implied an enhancement of princely 
authority, a new conception of the relations between subject and 
$tat&, the Statp being — in the very nature of the situation wifii which 
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the Golden Bull dealt — not die Empire as a whole, but the princely 
territories of which the empire was composed. 

The Golden BuU, dierefore, marked the beginniag of a political 
renaissance within Germany, a renaissance which brought about a 
strengthening of the territorial principalities resulting, after genera- 
tions of strife, in their consolidation into sovereign states similar in 
form (though never equivalent in strength) to the sovereign states of 
western Europe, This consoHdadon was given full legal recognition 
in 1648 in the Peace of Westphalia, in the French draft of which the 
rights of the princes were expressly described as souverainiti',^ but 
long before 1648 it had existed in fact. The consoUdation of princely 
power took place in the main in the fifteenth century, and was firmly 
established by the time of the emperors Maximilian I (1493-1519) 
and Charles V (1519-1556). 

Thus we may describe (he period 1356-1519 as the period in which 
die princes, having shaken off in practice the superior control of the 
emperor and reduced the empire to a mere confederation or agglom- 
eration of prmdpahties, set about the task of asserting their authority 
over their subjects, destroying the privileges of the feudal classes 
and the towns, rounding off and consolidating their territorial 
possessions, creating for themselves the prerogatives and resources 
of monarchs, and estabhshing within their lands the same sort of 
authority as Henry VII established for the Tudor dynasty in England. 
It was a slow and painful task, performed piecemeal and with many 
reverses, for the anardiy produced in England by the Wars of the 
Roses was short-Hved and limited by comparison with the state of 
Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By the end of the 
fourteenth century all forms of pubUc authority, princely as well as 
imperial, had sunk so low that an immediate recovery was out of the 
question. Moreover, as princely authority declined, other political 
forces rose in its place: cities and leagues of cities, feudal confedera- 
tions, and — representative of all the forces opposed to the princes 
— organized ‘estates’ comprising knights, cities and often prelates 
banded together in defence of their privileges. Thus two principles 
of government stood face to face, the one represented by the princes, 
the other by the ‘estates’, and open conflict was unavoidable.® 

1 Trandated, in the final version of the treaty, by the words ius tetritarii et superloritatis, 

® With the hteak-up of Germany into a multitude of prinapaEties the history of German 
interna] development passes from the whole to the parts, and each separate principality 
requires individual treatment. In the words of Haller (Epochs of German History, 62), 'the 
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Until the end of die fourteenth century, and in many parts of 
Germany until the middle of the fiftcenm century, it seemed as 
though princely authority, assailed in its turn by the disruptive forces 
of feudalism, would go die same way as the authority of the emperor. 
It was not as diough the princes, Mter 1250, succeeded direedy to 
the inlieritance of the Hobenstaufen. On the contrary, their strivings 
for independence from the monarchy had weakened die whole 
structure of government, broken up its monarchical framework, 
severed the old political bonds, and left a void wliich only new 
political and administrative developments could fill. There is no 
doubt that the first generation of princes realized its opportunity and 
— probably consciously adapting die political traditions applied by 
Frederick II in Sicily and Italy — introduced new and appropriate 
administrative practices in order to estabHsh their local sovereignty. 
Recovery of fiefs, distrust and suppression of the feudal nobility,^ 
reliance instead on dependable and removable ministeriaks, the 
aeation of new administrative units in place of hereditary oifices, 
and the erection of cashes to dominate their lands, were typical 
features of the policy of all the great princes of the thirteenth century. 
Among them we may note Fredctidt II (1230-1246) and Albrecht I 
(1282-1308) in Austria, Meinhard II (1258-1295) in the Tyrol, 
Ludwig n (1253-1294) — one of the most notable princes in the 
whole history of the house of Wittelsbach — in Bavaria, John I and 

hiitor/ of Germany from, the tltirteenth to the fifteenth century has no tmity. What looks 
like unity if one confines oneself to the history of the kings, is illusory. The history of the 
kings is but a part and not always the most important part of the tvbole. The histoiy of the 
various provinces is one of innumerable threads which cross and tangle and not seldom get tied 
up into veritable Gordian knots'. The basis of all further knowledge is, therefore, for this 
period the history of individual districts, provinces, counties and princ^alities, whose develop- 
ment has been studied in innumeiable monographs. Nevertheless it would be erroneous to 
suppose that this work is incapable of synthesis, or that it is impossible to discern the general 
lines of internal and constitunonal development common to all the German states. What 
fallows is an outline of the salient developments based primarily on the following authorities: 
G, von Below, Tentlfirtum uni Stait (ipaj), G. von Below, Vm MiUdalttr zur Neuzeit 
(1934), H. ^angenherg, Vom Lehmiant zum Staniestaat (191a), Q. Gierke, Das ieutsche 
Genossensthiipsrecht (1868 sqq.), K. Butdach, Vom Miftelalter zur Refirmailon (1894), W, 
Andreas, Deutschland vor ierRgormation. Cf. in addition die summaries in SchrSder s Rech^ge~ 
tfkfcMe and Meistei's and Hartung’s VerfossunssgescMchte; also F. Kcutgen, Der ieutsche Stoat 
-fm MUtelatters (191^)- 

’•‘ThiM ofpoke Prederickll of Austria it was said: ‘Satagebat etiam nobiles etmdiores testae 
iwae opprimere etignobiles eitaltaie* (Man. Germ, hist., S^pfores, XVE, 393). 
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Otto in who between them made Brandenburg uito the most power- 
ful state of northern Germany, Frederick I m Saxony. All these 
princes and others showed remarkable energy and ability in con- 
solidating their position and particularly in overcoming the disrup- 
tive forces of feudalism. But their success was only temporary. 
From the end of the thirteenth century a new phase of internal 
disruption began. 

Many factors contributed to the weakening of authority and the 
growth of territorial divisions which now took place. In the first 
place, political conditions in Germany between 1250 and 1356 pre- 
vented the princes from concentrating for long on strengthening 
their hold over their lands. So long as there was the possibihty of a 
revival of the power of the monarchy, particularly under the two 
Habsburg rulers, Rudolf I and Albrecht I, the political situation was 
their first concern. In die same way die Interregnum between 1250 
and 1272 and the subsequent periods of internal strife and civil war 
under the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria (13 14-1347) naturally saw the 
princes intent on fishing in troubled waters and exploiting the situ- 
ation to their own advantage; Habsburgs, Wittelsbachs and Luxem- 
burgers aU sought to succeed to the inheritance of the Hohenstaufen. 
But in order to make the most of their opportunities they needed the 
military and financial support of their subjects, and these they could 
only obtain at a price. Already during the Great Interregnum of 
1250-1272 the nobility of Austria and Styria had shown that they 
were masters of die situation by accepting a new territorial prince 
only after he had recognized and confirmed their privileges. So long 
as the princes were strugghng for political power against each other 
and against (he emperor, they could not take a firm stand against 
their subjects. Furthermore, they had no generally acc^ted legal tide 
to the rights which they were attempting to assume. Ine position of 
the prince, the dominus terrae, was built largely on usurpation, often 
on sheer force, and his attempts to subordinate counts, the free 
nobility and cities and towns to his will were revolutionary acts 
implying a breach with the established order. Aldiough we must 
beware of idealizing the attitude of the nobility and cities, who after 
1250 came forward as upholders of the empire and claimed to be 
immediate subjects of die emperor in order to escape ‘mediatization’ 
under the princes, it is nevertiidess true that ‘the good old right’ was 
on fhdr side. So long as the empire existed or there was any pros- 
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pect of a return, eveu approximately, to the situation obtail^ing under 
Frederick II, the counts could with reason hope to remain the local 
representatives of imperial authority and the cities hope to retain die 
status of Reichsstadte, owing allegiance only to the emperor. It was 
natural for them to resist subjection to the princes, whose power was 
de facto, and who threatened to cut down dieir privileges and reduce 
them to a subordinate position. 

Fundamentally more important, on the other hand, was the steady 
shift in social forces, the rise of new classes seeking after political 
power. This appHed in the first place to the cities or urban com- 
munities, whose strength lay pardy in their control of ready money, 
partly in their efficient administration, which gradually replaced that 
of the lords whose officers were driven out and supplanted by city 
officials, appointed by the common council (Stadtrat) . Administrative 
autonomy and ample means were the keys to the towns’ suc- 
cesses, wliich enabled them in course of time to extend dieir bound- 
aries over the neighbouring countryside, buying up manors and 
estates and thus encroaching beyond their walls until in many cases 
they developed into petty states ready to break free from princely 
jurisdiction and even from the territorial unity of the principality. 
In the countryside, the princes had to face a similar rise in the status 
and independence of the knighdy class. The old nobihty, attacked 
from all sides by the princes, had lost influence in the course of the 
thirteenth century, but in its place the ministerial class rose to new 
power and from being the wflling instrument of the rising princes 
became the most radical opponent of princely authority. 

It was the rise of die mmsteriales, the transformation of the 
ministerial dass, which above all else brought to nothing the attempts 
of the princes to consolidate their territorial power in the thirteenth 
century. We have seen how the dependent ministerkles had been 
the backbone of the rising principalities in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; but the very freedom with which they were used by the 
princes, the multiplicity of offices, fiefs, lands and rights which were 
handed over to them to administer, led to a steady rise in their social 
status. When princes relied on ministeriales and cold-shouldered 
their free vassals, the latter’s only hope of sharing in the advantages 
' of the ministeriaks was to go over to the ministerial class. This 
oceuxed on a major scale, and the result was diat the differentiating 
feattures distinguishing the free nobility and the ministerial classes dis- 
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appeared, ^ With the extinction of die old free nobility the ministeriales 
became the aristocracy of Germany. They clianged their name, be- 
coming Ritter or knights, milites instead of ministenales. “ And widi 
the change of name went a change of status. The old Dienstrecht or 
Hofrecht, servile in origin, whidi had regulated their position, dis- 
appeared and their obhgations were instead governed by feudal law. 
This meant a greater freedom, and all the advantages accruing from 
a place in die feudal hierarchy including the right to enfeoff vassals 
or their own, to hold courts, and even in certain districts — for 
example, Mecklenburg, Holstein and the march of Brandenburg — 
to tax their dependents. 

Thus the rise of the ministeriales, which in its early stages was 
sponsored by the princes, finally came to endanger the cohesion of 
the German territories. Proceeding in exaedy the same way as the 
princes themselves, who had made of feudahsm an instrument for 
weakening the crown and securing their own rise to power, the 
knighdy class within the territorial states set out to undermine the 
strict feudal rules governing felony, escheat, division and alienation 
of fiefs, to shake off perso^ obligations, and to stabilize and con- 
solidate their own hold over their fiefs and offices. Thus a second 
wave of feudalism, no less serious in its consequences than the first, 
swept over Germany. Just as the early feudal lordships had brokai 
into the county organization, disrupting the old scheme of govern- 
ment, so in the fourteenth century new lordships arose within the 
boundaries of the territorial states, which destroyed any hope of 
territorial cohesion. The towns, on the one hand, with their grow- 
ing franchises, and on the othra hand the manorial lordships of the 
new knightly dass broke down the unity of the local administrative 
districts and whittled away the direct administrative authority of the 
princes. In north and eastern Garmany in particular the authority of 
the prince was by the end of the fourteenth century confined almost 
exclusively to his own demesne lands; outside the demesne all forms 

1 Apart from large^cale transfen to the ministeriJ class many fme noble &milies simply 
died out. In part this may have been due to casualties in the crusades; cf. Spangenberg, 
op. cit, 17-18. In Bavaria the whole of the old aristocracy perished without heirs in the course 
of the diirteenth century, cf. Spindler, Die Anfimge ies bayerisAen Ltmie^tlrsleimmis (i 937 )> W* 
The position in Austria was similar; cf. Dopsdi, Verf.-u. Wirtsdvfi^esA,, 83. 

• Cf. vonBelow, Territotim mi Stait, 193 : ‘In the meantime themin/sierto/es (Oienstmarmen) 
had undergone a change in the nomenclature of their dass. From the fourteenth century 
onwards the expression “Pienstmann” disappean and is replaced by themotehonourable title 
“Diensthert’’. In foe fifteenth century foe first half of this title is omitted and foe former 
“Pienstmannen” start to call foemselves ''Hetren" (Lords).' 
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of public authority were m the hands of die aristocracy and urban 
communities. 

Two furdier dcYclopments added to the confusion and played 
into the hands of the estates. The one was the chronic need of the 
princes for money, which in a period of rapid economic change the 
old sources of revenue no longer simpHed. The odier was the feet that 
the princes, as a body, shared the feudal outlook of their dependents 
and regarded their territories as private properties. The idea of die 
state as an indivisible unity, independent of die actual wielder of 
authority, died with the Hohenstaufen, and had not yet come to hfc 
within the principalities. The principalities which had still until the 
middle of the tmrteenth century represented fiefs of the empire, 
which could not be disposed of without imperial assent, were treated 
after the collapse of imperial authority as the private properties of 
their owners, divided among the sons of the deceased prince, 
mortgaged, farmed out, alienated. Particularly iniquitous was the 
practice of sub-division to suit dynastic interests, and the family 
quarrels and wars of succession and inheritance which arose from it. 
Its consequences were multifarious, but among the many three stand 
out. First, the population, treated as chattels, lost all sense of identity 
with the state, and fdt that their interests were at loggerheads with 
those of the ruling dynasty. Secondly, there came about a wasteful 
multiplication of princely courts and households, which were a 
burden on the economic resources of the people, and which added to 
the financial difficulties of the princes. Finally, the constant sub- 
division of princely territories reduced the principalities to insignifi- 
cant proportions and prevented the consolidation of states capable of 
healthy and vigorous political life. Where, in the thirteendi century, 
it had for a moment looked as though the nucleus of a considerable 
state was beginning to crystallize, with its territory more or less 
rounded off and its borders defined, the fourteenth century saw a 
relapse and the emergence 6f the notorious German Kleinstaaterei. 
No example is more typical than Bavaria which, following the 
division into Upper and Lower Bavaria in 1255, suffered for two 
centuries from me conflicts within its ruling dynasty. In particular 
the death of the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria in 1347 ushered in a 
period of internal strife ahd division, which left ineradicable marks. 
Already in 1349 the duchy, which had been reunited in 1340, was 
/ divided in tbiee parts; in 1353 Lower Bavaria was re-divided. In 
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1392 die same fete overtook Upper Bavaria, reducing what had once 
been a great duchy into four petty principalities: Municli and Ingol- 
stadt, Landsliut and Straubing. 

The territorial divisions, reducing the power of die pruicely 
dynasties and involving diem in internecine struggles, played 
direedy into the hands of the estates, wliich, in disputes over suc- 
cession and similar contingencies, stood out as representatives of die 
interests of the land against the petty self-interest of dynastic policy. 
Thus as early as 1324 die dukes of Lower Bavaria, involved in serious 
family conflicts, were forced to promise, at the instance of knights 
and cities, to act in unison, to keep die land undivided, to lay meir 
disputes before a committee of fifteen councillors, to enter into no 
new alliances without the assent of the council, similarly to alienate 
no properties, and finally not to appoint a new coundl widiout the 
assent of the existing one. The Bishop of Lidge bound liimself in 
1316 to rule according to the ‘sens du pays’, and to this effect was 
compelled in 1 3 43 to permit the constitution of a tribunal of twenty- 
two councillors, appointed for hfe, to watch over the episcopal 
officials and preserve good government. 

But it was the chronic need of die princes for money which was 
the surest foundation of the power of die estates. From die middle 
of the diirteendi century knights and cities had resisted die princes’ 
claim to be entided to raise general taxes at wiU, and striven to Hmit 
taxation to the old-established occasions — die ransom of the lord 
from captivity, for example, die knighting of die sons and the 
marriage of daughters. But diese regular aids, fixed at standard rates, 
no longer sufficed with the decline in die value of money and the 
increase in expenditure which accompanied the rise of princely 
power, and by the end of the thirteenm century few princes could 
manage on thek normal income. Hence force of circumstance com- 
pelled diem to give up their claims to impose general taxes in return 
for single payments. Already in 1276, for example, the princes 
Henry and John of Werle agreed to forgo all future taxes in return 
for a single payment to hquidate their debts; and similar agreements 
with their subjects were made by the counts of Schwerin in 1279 &nd 
Duke John of Saxony-Lauenburg in 1280. From Brabant (1292) , 
Btandmburg (ra8o), Magdeburg (1292) and Silesia we have records 
of similar arrangements, limiting the rights of taxation of the princes 
to the recognized cases, and even men in some cases handin g 

V 
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over to commissions of knights the decision on the amomit to be 
paid. 

The most significant feature of this straggle over taxation was the 
impetus it gave to common action by the estates. Impelled by their 
needs, the princes were not only forced to negotiate widi the estates, 
but also to make concessions to them, and to accept the principle 
that they should remain in existence in order to watch over the 
performance of the terms of agreement. Thus the estates gradually 
won a firm place among the institutions of government. We can see 
this process at work in Bavaria, for example, early in the fourteenth 
century. After demanding special aids to clear off their debts in 
1295, 1304 and 1309, the dukes of Lower Bavaria again found them- 
selves with an empty treasury in 13 ii, and once again sought to 
impose an exceptionally heavy tax on all the inhabitants of their 
land without exception. In this situation all the estates of Lower 
Bavaria, clergy, nobihty and cities, leagued together and obtained 
firom the duke the first general privilege, granting rights of justice to 
all nobles and urban communities paying the tax and freedom of 
testamentary disposition to the dergy. More important than this 
recognition of the principle of quid pro quo, however, was the fact 
that the duke recognized the Icgdity of the league which the nobility 
formed as protection against high-handed actions by the duke or his 
officers, and expressly conferred on the confederates the right to 
resist his authority, if he attempted to undermine their rights. 
Similar concessions were wrung from Duke Rudolf of Upper Bavaria 
in 1302; here again the legality of the confederation formed to resist 
further ducal extortions was explicitly recognized. In particular 
the estates used their power to ensure that the taxes they had con- 
ceded were used for the purposes stipulated, and not dissipated for 
the general upkeep of the princes’ court, appointing to this end com- 
missioners to control eiMenditure.*^ But the control which they won 
through exploitation of^ princes’ financial needs was not confined 
simply to mecking taxation. In Brunswick-Liineburg, for example, 
after a period of heavy taxation, the £|tates assembled m 1392 and 
forced on the dukes what amounted to a general capitulation. First 
the prince had to agree to recognize a perpetual and hereditary con- 

> ’None of the money shall pass into the bands of the prince ot his officials’, stated the 
SetAtthueh ofthe Duchy ofBecgintliefouiteenth century; (£ G.vonBelow,I.iinds<an4 Ver/ht- 
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federation of prelates, knights and citizeiis. Then he had to permit 
a committee of eight knights and eight citizens to be set up to see 
diat the agreement was observed and to adjudicate all complaints of 
its breach. Tliis committee was empowered to impose taxes and, 
if necessary, military service on all members of tlie confederation. It 
was not answerable to anyone, speaficaUy not to the duke, for its 
acts. On the other hand, it was empowered to proceed against 
the duke or his servants if they failed to observe the agreement 
or to punish non-observers. In the event of a complaint against 
the didce himself, he must either make good his infraction or 
appear before the committee at Hannover. If he failed to do 
this, the committee was entided to confiscate ducal rents and 
revenues up to a sum of 50,000 marks. Finally, if all else failed, 
the estates were duly empowered to take up arms in defence of 
their rights. 

Against dependence on the estates such as was impUcit in the 
Brmiswick treaty of 1392, the princes struggled with varying success. 
A few, like die house of Wettin in Meissen and Thuringia, which 
derived exceptional wealth from the rich mining industry located 
witliin its territories, managed to hold their own. But most dynasties, 
thrown back on more dubious expedients, struggled in vain. Par- 
ticularly dangerous was the common practice of frrming and mort- 
gaging properties, demesnes and offices against a cash-loan. On the 
one hand, die mortgagees were as often as not the administrators of 
the estate or office in question, whose local position was thus 
strengthened. On the other hand, the expedient reduced the princes’ 
income (since rents and profits, and often "ultimately the property 
itself, went into the pocket of the mortgagees), only temporarily 
staved off disaster, and ultimately made the princes’ position unten- 
able. When Frederick of HohenzoUern was appointed elector of 
Brandenburg in 141 5 , he found the princely estate practically denuded 
of its goods and rights and all the casdes, with the sole exception of 
Spandau, in the possession of his subjects. Much the same position 
had been reachedhalf a century earlier in the Tyrol and in Brunswick- 
Luneburg. In fact, by the end of the fourteenth century in many 
German lands the position was such that further recourse totaortgage 
and farming was scarcely possible. 

It was, therefore, at tms period and in these circumstances that the 
estates rose to the height oftheir power. In particular, the fourteenth 
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century saw the fullest expression of die independence of die towns. 
In north Germany the Hanseatic League pursued its own interests 
without reference to the territorial princes to whom die member- 
cities were theoretically subject; for example, the cities of east 
Prussia took part in the Danish wars of 1362 and 1363, although the 
Teutonic Order was at peace with Denmark. More generally 
indeed, the Hanseatic League showed no respect for territorm 
boundaries; already in 1293 me two Mecklenburg towns of Rostock 
and Wismar had joined with Liibeck and the Pomeranian towns of 
Greifswald and Stralsund to form one extra-territorial association. 
In the south there were similar unions of town communities to 
resist encroachments by the princes, most famous of all the Swabian- 
Rhenish League of 1381. Nor was this spirit of resistance the prerog- 
ative of the towns. A similar movement united the knightiy class in 
all parts of Germany from Alsace to East Prussia for the defence of 
their class-interests. In Austria, Brandenburg, Bavaria, Franconia, 
and Wurttemberg, knighdy leagues stood out, in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, in opposition to the princes, but also for 
the defence of knighdy interests against the towns, just as the 
towns in certain cases were as mucli hostile to the nobility as to 
die princes. 

On the whole, however, the common tendency was for cities and 
country aristocracy to unite in opposition to the aicroachments of 
the princes; and somewhat later they were joined by the clergy, 
represented by die prelates who, firom die time of die Great Schism 
(13 78-1417), were forced to take new steps to safeguard ecclesiastical 
liberties against encroachment. This they did by joining forces with 
the towns and knights. The very fact that, after die publication of 
the Golden Bull in 1356, a new absolutist spirit began slowly to 
permeate princely policy, was without doubt a factor in bringing 
about union between the estates, which saw the need for common 
action against a common danger. Hence, from about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, joint assemblies of towns and knights in face 
of princely attempts to extort new taxes, depreciate the currency or 
override privileges, became ever more frequent. In die duchy of 
Lower Btwaria knights and cities joined together in 1347 to form 
the confederation of Landshut for the mutual protection of their 
tights and privileges. In the county of Mark they united in the same 
year in protest against a division of the land. In me case of Jiilich the 
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appearance of the towns at meetings of the estates is first mentioned 
in 1347, ill die case of Berg in 1355. In Brandenburg representatives 
of the towns took part in the assembly at Berlin in 1345, whidi met 
in opposition to a proposal to interfere with the currency. The clergy 
and cities of Bruns wick-Luneburg united in 1355 in defence of their 
liberties. In the Tyrol the towns took part from 136a in the general 
discussion of the affairs of die land. In Austria, on the odier hand, 
they did not put in a regular appearance until after the end of the 
fourteendi century; but the representatives of twenty cities and 
market-towns participated with twenty-four prelates and eighty 
knights in the league formed in 1406 to settle the succession-disputes 
which were destroying peace and prosperity. In Upper and Lower 
Bavaria conventions of all three estates — towns, knights and clergy 
— were formed in 1394 and 1395, soon acquired major influence 
in Bavarian affairs, particularly in setding the ever-recurring divisions 
of the duchy between members of the ruhng house. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, therefore, the estates had 
acquired a definite place in German institutions. Through periodic 
meetings and the appointment of permanent committees to watch 
over their interests, they had become a power in the land with which 
the princes had to negotiate and bargain. They had to be conciliated 
and placated, if only because in large measure they were in control 
of the sinews of government. If me cities refused to open their 
purses, the princes were immediately faced by financial difficulties, 
while without the backing of the knights they could not defend their 
territories. This situation was further aggravated because, exploiting 
their advantages, the knights and cities had succeeded in inserting 
themselves, as intermediary authorities, between the prince and his 
subjects. Except on his own demesnes, the prince could in general 
only contact the common people either through the town authorities 
or through the manorial lords, clerical and lay; in particular it was 
only through and with the co-operation of the intermediary powers 
that he could obtain payments and services. As the economic power 
of the towns and the social importance of the knights increased, the 
princes therefore fell more and more into dependence on their good 
will. They became the dominating power in the land, controlling 
the bulk of the population. For certain periods and in certain 
districts, some princes managed to trade on the disunity of the 
estates, and also on their tendency to fall apart, once they had gained 
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their immediate objects,^ But as the estates gradually coalesced into 
permanent assemblies, while at the same time the practice of mort- 
gage weakened the princes’ independent financial position, such pos- 
sibilities became increasingly infrequent. By the end of the fourteenth 
century, die estates were a power in die land at least equal in stature 
to the prince and his administration, and frequendy exercising greater 
authority with more ample means. Government which, in the 
thirteenth century, had passed from emperor to princes, was now 
divided between princes and estates. Against the prince the estates 
claimed to represent the land and the interests of die land: they were 
an independ^t power, strongly buttressed by rights of property and 
ample credit, asserting their right to control the government of die 
prmcipalities. 


in 

The rise of the estates introduced what is known as the period of 
‘dualism’ in German history, with estates and princes facing each 
other, often in open hostility, as two independent powers in die land. 
The princes, immersed in dynastic strife and engrossed by dynastic 
interests, had abdicated any pretension to personify the interests of 
their territories or to stand forth as protagonists of the public weal. 
Everywhere there was a sharp cleavage between land and ruler. 
The ruler was not part of the state: when he wanted to justify his 
actions, he protested that he had his own and his land’s interests at 
heart, and mere was no pretence that the two were identical. The 
inhabitants — or at least those with political rights — acted in two 
cmadties: on the one hand they were members of the community 
of the land, whose interests were represented by the estates, on 
the other they were subjects owing obedience and fealty to the 
ruler. 

This dualism found day-to-day expression in many aspects of 
public life. It was seen, in the first place, in the recognition accorded 
by the ptrinces to associations — sometimes of cities, sometimes of 
knights, sometimes of all estates — formed expressly to de^d the 

i ^ Thecc VMS, ja 6ct, n temporary retcogiessioo. in the activity of the estates in the first half 
of j:hA fouitee^ century, once they had secured theic imme^te ends in the struggle over 
tasortinn, limiting the prince's right to raise taxes to certain specified cases and preventing the 
cStaUhihittent ol a general power of taxation. Cf Spangenberg, op. cat. , jti sqq. 
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subjects’ rights and. privileges against the ruler. It was seen in the 
acceptance by the princes of a limited form of allegiance, in which 
the subjects only undertook fealty and obedience on certain specified 
conditions and for so long as those conditions were fulfilled. But 
its most characteristic expression was the ‘right of resistance’ 
{Wider standsrecht), the right to take up arms against a prince who 
overrode established rights or liberties. The very existence of this 
right presupposed that there was no final and impartial authority or 
tribunal in tlie land, and revealed most graphically the parlous state 
of affairs resulting in Germany from the collapse of imperial author- 
ity and the imperial judicature. The prince was a party in his own 
case; the emperor was a nuDity, without tire power (even if he had 
the will) to intervene; therefore the estates considered themselves 
justified in taking up arms in their own defence. When in 1416 the 
knights of Bavaria formed a league in defence of tlie ‘good old law’ 
agains,t ‘our gracious lord or any other within or without die land’, 
when they dected a leader to ac^udge complaints of members, to 
seek remedy firom the ruler and, if he refused to act, to use force in 
order to restore the ii-yured party to his rights, they were in fact 
— whatever the theory may have been — setting up a state within a 
state, an imperiwn in imperio. When the margraves of Brandenburg 
in 1280 made a treaty with ‘the ministeriales, knights, vassals and 
other'subjects’ of their land, expressly surrendering any right to levy 
extraordinary taxes, and when in the same treaty Aey explicidy 
recognized the right of ‘all vfcssals and towns’ to unite in resistance, 
if they failed to keep their oath, they were — whatever they may 
have thought — raising up a powar in the land which was their 
equal. A situation in which the subjects were ever ready and were 
often legally empowered to offer resistance at the least sign of inter- 
ference with their privileges, was tantamount to a state of latent 
civil war. 

This situation might not have been so disastrous in its consequences 
if the estates had shown any constructive abiHty, Taking all in all, 
tha't was not the case. Certain positive achievements may without 
doubt be credited to them; but they were largely unconscious and 
une3q>ected results of their activities. As we have seen, they provided 
some counter-balance to the petty self-interest of dynastic policy, 
and their opposition to the alienation and sub-division of territories 
was an important factor. Furthermore, their increasingly frequent 
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meetings in defence of their liberties gradually awoke some conscious- 
ness of local solidarity, which was a necessary precondition to any 
consolidation of the principalities. The autonomous towns were also 
responsible for remarkable process in administrative technique — 
up to that time, one of the weakest sides of German government — 
particularly in financial administration, which provided a model and 
an incentive for the principalities in later centuries and was of general 
importance in the history of German government. ^ Finally, what- 
ever their motives, it is undeniable that the estates, through their 
defence of ancient custom and established law, and by enunciating 
the principle diat each man should have his rights and the judgement 
of ms equals, helped to preserve the rule of law, indeed, iheir insist- 
ence on the law of the land and ihc judgement of peers has been 
described as ‘die habeas corpus act of die German principalities’." 

Nevertheless the attitude of the estates was fundamentally 
negative. Their aim was not to promote the welfare of the land or to 
acquire general political functions, but radier to cut down the powers 
of government and extend class privileges. Similarly, in the struggle 
over taxation, through which the Estates rose to power, it was not 
the right of assent which was at issue. The estates were not struggling 
to secure the constitutional right of assent to taxation; their aim was 
to get rid of taxation altogether, or (if that proved impossible, 
as vras in fact the case) to limit it to a few carefully specified 
contingencies. 

This attitude was as much common to towns and urban-leagues 
as to associations of knights. There has in the past been some 
tendency to credit the German totyns, as opposed to knights and 
princes, with a more exalted sense of German unity and wider 
political aims. In this posterity has paid a tribute to the great German 
urban confederations, the Rhenish League of 1254, the Swabian 

" ‘The dUes not merely created oigaiu of their own in place of the prince’s ofiidals, bat 
also devdoped a latge-scrie admmlstcative activity. In Germany the mediaevd dty was the 
forerunner of the nmdem state ... It was in the dties that public authority first undertook 
the solution of the great tasks which are the ve^ essence of modem government. In practic- 
ally every a^et the history of German administrative law leads hack to the institutiocri and 
prindples of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The dties devdoped roads, building, fire 
and sanitaty servi ces, issued comprehensive sumptuary laws and undertook a thorough rdorm 
of the ciutency; significant also was their provision for the needy, tlie sick and for education' 
(Q, vonBdow, Vout MiOeMter fttir N<Mare//,53:cfl also vonBdow, 'Diestddtische Verwaltung 
deS ^ttdaltets als Vorbild dei spateiea tenitorialen Verwaltung’, Hist. Zeltslhr.,lXKV, and 
F. Bvtgerlm utii Shut in m Uteren dentKhen GuchiAte, 19) . 

* Von.Bdow, Hinltorium u. Stadl, ad9,ina sober, fidi-mind^ assessment of the conttibu- 
tion of the States to German history; 
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League of 1376, and above all die Hanseatic League which domina- 
ted die nordiern seas from Kampeii on the Zuider Zee to Reval on 
die Gulf of Finland. But the economic adiievements of the Hanse 
should not be allowed to blind us to its pohtical hmitations, particu- 
larly to die internal dissensions which only too often crippled its 
activities. Nor should we exaggerate the breadth of oudook of the 
Rhenish and Swabian cities,^ From 1256 to the end of the fourteenth 
century they lost no opportunity of prodaimmg their devotion to 
the interests of the empire; and it is true that they supported Albrecht 
I (1298-1308) against the electoral princes of the Rhineland, and 
Ludwig of Bavaria against the papal party led by the ecclesiastical 
princes. But their support of the empire was for the most part an 
expression of their hostility to the princes, their claim to be immediate 
subjects of die enmire a means of escaping incorporation into the 
territory of a neighbouring prince. Their interest was to maintain 
their independence, and when they proclaimed their desire to have 
the emperor as lord, this often meant, by the fourteenth century, 
little more than a desire to have no effective lord at ah. The inde- 
pendence of the towns may have enriched German life, as in a 
sense all free associations enrich life; but their policy meant a ftirther 
multiplication of petty autonomies in a laud already in fragments, it 
increased the nmnber of small communities pursuing selfish ends, 
added to mtemal divisions and strife, and impaired any chance of 
united political action. The greater the number of sectional interests, 
the larger the number of communities to be conciliated and parties 
to be won over, the smaller was the hope of securing a soimd and 
workable constitution. In this respect, the towns were neither worse 
nor better than the other estates of Germany in the fourteenth 
century; indeed, we can say that, from the time of the Emperor 
Frederick n onwards, the emperors had failed the towns, and not 
uice versa', that the very community of interests between the monarchy 
and the cities provided the former with a substantial foundation for 
royal government, which it failed to use. But after the death of 
Louis of Bavaria in 1347 even this argument lost force: not only was 
the empire manifestly too weak ever again to make use of the 
opportunities which Frederick II had let slip, but Charles IV was 
dearly bent on coming to terms once and for all time with the 
princes. In these circumstances the cities’ loyalty to the empire was 
evidently only a doak for their hostility to the princes. It was not a 
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constructive policy with positive objectives, looking towards a 
restoration of political stability, nor cud it express a political pro- 
gramme; on the contrary, it was an expression of particularism no 
less narrow than the particularism of the princes. 

The lack of a constructive policy on the part of any of the estates, 
coupled with the impotence of princely government, led German 
political life into a cul-de-sac. Without doubt the multiplicity of 
communal organizations and associations which social, political and 
economic conditions in the fourteenth century produced, might on 
one condition have made a remarkable contribution to die enrich- 
ment of German life — if, namely, the many communities, urban 
and rural, had taken their place within a single political structure and 
worked together for common ends. The collapse of effective 
imperial government and the failure, due to social mscords, to find a 
substitute, left this condition unfulfilled. There was intense life and 
activity in fourteenth-century Germany; but it was like the undis- 
ciplined growth id. a garden when the hand of the gardener has been 
removed and the wems are getting the upper hand; there were many 
fine blooms, but their development was marred by the lack of space, 
and on the whole the rank growths tended to crowd out the finer 
plants. Thus, in spite of the appearance of much that was new and 
valuable in itself— in spite, in particular, of the admirable achieve- 
ment of the dvic communities — the general picture was one of 
growing confusion, increasing disorder and rampant particularism. 

As the century progressed, it was not only a case of opposition 
between the estates and the princes, but also of dissension between 
and within the estates themselves. Economic changes accentuated 
the contrast and increased the hostility between toAvns and knights. 
From the end of the thirteenth century Germany became a country 
studded with towns, an industrial and trading country in which 
money accumulated in the hands of the townsfolk, while die mass 
of the nobles grew poorer and poorer. They had no s^nificant 
share in the profits of commerce and industiy, while the fixed 
incomes they derived firom their estates decreased in value as a result 
of depreciations in the currency. Yet at the same time, as a result 
of the higher standards set by the towns, their standard of living was 
rising, their needs greater. The inevitable result vsras increased 
mtplcajtation of the peasantry, whose fixed tenure was replaced by 
short-term leases at variable rates. Thus, although the peasants now 
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began to obtain not only personal freedom, but also freedom from 
the economic controls of manorial agriculture and the power to 
farm their lands in accordance with their own ideas, these advan- 
tages were offset by the fact that they no longer had any land of their 
own but must rent it from some large proprietor on increasingly 
onerous terms, and were subject to eviction at short notice. Thus 
the scene was set for the peasants* revolts winch began in the second 
half of the fifteenth century and culminated in the great peasants’ 
war which was tire social and economic concomitant of the 
Reformation. 

Similar dissensions, also economic in origin, were experienced 
within the towns. Not only was there increasingly bitter strife be- 
tween the urban patriciate and the craftsmen, who felt with some 
justice that their interests were given too little consideration in city 
affairs, but at the same time the growth of the population resulted in 
a restrictive policy and the deliberate creation of barriers to cut down 
the influx of immigrants from the comitryside. In some degree this 
was a consequence of the victory of the crafts in their struggle with 
die patriciate; for a restrictive policy was more common among 
handworkers, who were already, owing to growing competition, 
finding it less easy to rise from apprenticeship to the full status of 
master craftsmen, than among the patriciate whose predominandy 
commercial interests inclined them to a more liberal economic out- 
look. In any case, the result was increased tension between towns 
and countryside, a new spirit of resistance by the latter to urban 
exploitation, and attempts by the nobility to break down the urban 
monopolies. 

In many parts of Germany the increased hostility between towns 
and countryside, and the growing impoverishment of the nobility, 
brought about conditions of open warfare. It was not only that the 
nobiuty sought a share of urban prosperity by levying tolls at every 
botdeneck on the roads ; many openly took to banditry as a profession. 
The famous Gotz von Berlichingen who, oppressed by economic 
misfortunes, made common cause with the rebel peasants at the time 
of the Reformation, had many predecessors in the latter years of the 
fourteenth century; one of the last of the Landenburg femily, for 
example, which had once owned broad acres in what is now the 
eastern part of the canton of Zurich, finished as a robber baron, 
pursued and executed by the town of Zvirich early in the fifteoidi 
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ceiitmy. Nor, with self-help legalized as a political weapon, were 
such developments unexpected. Yet more characteristic, and funda- 
mentally more serious, than individual acts of violence, was the 
growtli of organized leagues in open opposition to each otlier. 
Against the League of Swabian cities, with its eighty-nine members, 
there arose in 1379 a number of confederations of knights; in Hesse 
the Company of Homers, in Westphalia the Falconers, in Franconia 
the League of St. George, in south Germany theXeague of St. 
William, and (most famous of all) the ‘League of the Growling Lion’ 
— so called from the arms borne by the knights and squires on their 
shields — which sprang up in the lands between Rhine, Lahn and 
Main during the same year. No different in character were the 
‘Stellmeiser’ in the march of Brandenburg, who violently opposed 
Frederick I of HohenzoUern until 1414, the Company of ‘Schlegler’ 
or ‘Martinsvogel’ which carried on a bloody war with Eberhard of 
Wtirttemberg after 1367, or the ‘Elephant League’ formed in die 
Tyrol in 1406. In vain voluntary associations were formed for the 
maintenance of peace: their lasting effects were negligible, and it has 
been truly said that ‘never was there less peace in the land than at the 
period when in all parts of the Reich (he estates united to form peace 
leagues’.^ 

The end of the fourteenth century therefore saw Germany a prey 
to growing disorders, social an(H)oHtical, against which the nourish- 
ing town life provided no efective check. The complexity of 
individual rights and privileges, the increasing differentiation of 
social classes, the opposition between princes and estates, friction 
between agriculture and the town crafts, between commerce and 
industry, involved the people as a whole in endless strife. The worst 
sufferers were the country folk, who faced not only a decline in 
rural economy accentuated by the ravages of private feuds, but dso 
the inflictions of hunger and pestilence. Hundreds of German villages 
were laid waste, and even to-day only their names remain as a re- 
minder that they once housed a flourishing population. Unrest, 
lawlessness, violence, insecurity were the keynotes of an age in 
which only those were safe who were strong enough to protect 
themselves. It was a state of affairs common to &e whole of western 

r 

4 S|)(uxgen^rg, Vom Lefmstaot xum St&tiestaat, pa. For a summaiy of ehe history of the 
Jtt this poiod, cf. Schrttder, Rechtsgesch. (1889), 537 sqq., S17 sqq., and Losetth, 
i, fjfitmHA&leUiffers (1903), 303 sqq., 433 sqq. 
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Europe at that date, as much a sign of the times m England and 
France during die Hmidred Years War as in die empire; but owing 
to the unliealthy development of the German poHtical system, the 
lack of an eifcctive central government and the unbridled conflicts 
of equal powers, it was in Germany that the confusion, lawlessness, 
unrest and social turmoil which everywhere marked the passing of 
the Middle Ages, readied their peak. 


IV 

As (he social and pohtical controversies and conflicts of the four- 
teenth century reached their climax, the insecurity of existence and 
the general sense of'decay and decline created a new consciousness 
that such conditions were insuiferaUe, that a way out must be found, 
but that it could only be found if law and order were restored 
through the creation of an effective dvil authority which would 
really rule, would protect tlie weak, resolve the conflicts between 
towns and comitryside, control class struggles and restore peace and 
security for persons, property and die communications on which 
social life depended. This consdousness is apparent throughout the 
so-caUed Reformation of the Emperor Sigismund, a pamphlet with a 
marked sooal bias written by an untnown author in the third 
decade of the fifteenth century.^ It was borne home by the dis- 
astrous consequences resulting firom the antagonism of rulers and 
estates in the lands of the Teutonic Order: the rout of the Teutonic 
Knights by die united forces of Poland and Lithuania at the famous 
batde of Taimenberg (1410), the imwillingness of the Prussian 
towns and nobflity to co-operate to retrieve the defeat, their eimloita- 
tion of the difficulties of the Order in order to increase their liberties, 
and finally — after decades of bickerii^, haggling and dissension — 
their decision in 1454 to make common cause with the Polish king, 

^tts demands md-uded suppression of the regulian rights, landed property and rents of the 
dergy, abolitiou of serfdom, equality of income for craftsmen in the same profession, fireedom 
of movement throughout the Rjeich, ToUs were to be raised to maintain bridges and roads; 
otherwise they Vere to be suppressed as ‘usury*. Coin was to he stamped on one side with the 
arms of the Reidi, on the other with those of the lord with tights of mintage, in order to keep 
a check on lords depreciating the currency. The pamphlet was no less_ for Aright in its con- 
demnation of tile raising of Ae cost of hving by middlemen. Speculation in ordinary food- 
stuffs was a sm; Ae soludon was Ac the higher auAorities to impose a controUed price. No 
man was to carry on more Aan one trade. The acquisidon of d d ze n s h i p Aould be made more 
easy, Ae craft monopolies and the crafts Aemselves abdliAed. Cf. LosetA, op. cit., 509. 
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resulting in die capitulation of the Order in 1466 and the cession 
of Prussia to Poland. 

A return to more regular conditions, a restoration of peace and 
order, was a social, economic and political necessity. It could be 
secured only through the rise of a power capable of holding the 
balance between the opposing social and political elements whose 
factions were rending the land. An important body of opinion, 
headed by the distinguished Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and induding 
leading sdiolars from the new German universities,^ still looked to a 
revival of imperial power as the ideal solution. * But by the time of 
the last two Luxemburg kings, Wenzel (1378-1400) and Sigismund 
(1410-1437), such a solution was more a pious hope — ‘the romantic 
imperialism of die Humanists’ ® — than a project of practical poHtics. 
After the setdement between the imperial government and the 
princes under Charles IV, the former no longer had any means of 
independent action, while die princes had no hesitation in exploiting 
the difficulties and failures of Wenzel and Sigismund in the Hussite 
wars in Bohemia in order to gain control over imperial government 
in excess even of that accorded to them under Charles IV. Assembl- 
ing at Bingen in January 1424, the electoral princes constituted them- 
selves into a permanent body, standing between the ruler and the 
government and claiming to watch over his performance of his 
ministry. 

In these circumstances any hopes of effective imperial intervention 
were likely to be delusive. The princes, on the other hand, were 
suffering from the effects of their own disastrous policy, in particular 
their inability to free themselves from the narrow feudal precon- 
ceptions of dieir class and the grossly materialistic belief mat the 
territories over which they ruled were feudal properties which they 
were entided to exploit at wilL The very inability of the princes 
to rise to higher ideals, to realize the potentialities of their position, 

^ The fiut German umveisity yras that at Ftaguc, founded on the model of Paris bv Charles 
IV m 1348. It was followed by Vienna Heidelberg (1386), Cologne (1389), thereafter 

m qmda soccessionby Erfnit, Leipag, Kostodc, Preiboig, Greitswald, Ingobtadt, Tdbingen 
and Wittenberg. The rapid spread of German universities — encouraged by die schism winch 
made it temporarily impossible for Germans to study m Pans — was an important &ctQt m 
tettoring a sense of national umty and cohesion. 

* 'A mortal disease has beftllen the German JReieh,' wrote Nicholas of Cusa in his Coiicori- 
i»Ha Catholica (1433); ‘ifitis not speedily treated, death will meirotably ensue. Men will seek 
for th 4 realm or Germany and will not it; and in time strangers will seize our habitations 
and divide them among themselves So we shall he subjected to another nation.' 

* Cf. Andteaa, DtutsMmd vor der Stformation, zao. 
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justified die opposition and strengthened die power of the estate. 
Until the princes discarded their feudal oudook, undl dicy ceased to 
regard themselves as owners of a private property and instead 
asserted the full rights of sovereign authority, diereby taking their 
place at the head of the community of die land, the prospect of any 
improvement in the situation was small. Once, however, they 
began to act as sovereign powers, conscious of their rights and 
responsibilities and guided by clear political ideas and objectives, 
there was every possibility of restoring order, of subordinating con- 
flicting forces to a common objective, and thus of escaping from die 
confusion which reigned at the aid of the fourteenlh century. 

This essential step forward was taken in the fifteenth century. 
It was, of course, a slow process. The princes had so impaired tlieir 
position by alienations, gifts, mortgages and sheer dissipation of 
resources, that rapid progress was out of the question; the established 
privileges of the estates barred the way to any scheme of systematic 
reorganization. Yet decade by decade, particularly in the second 
half of the century, progress was registered, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century the internal situation in Germany was very different 
from that at the beginning. The revival of princely authority not 
only provided a necessary counter-balance to the power and diver- 
gent interests of the estates, but also created the conditions for tlic 
establishment of a balanced, constitutional form of government. 
So long as the princes were weak and without any consciousness of 
their mission, the estates had the upper hand; as they gradually 
recovered power and purpose, a new balance was achieved, in which 
prince and estates cam played their part, thus restoring unity and 
cohesion within the principahties. 

The prerequisite for these developments was a new outlook, a new 
conception of their rights and duties and of the character of the State, 
on the part of the princes. As we have seen,‘ such a change of out- 
look was already implicit in the Golden Bull of 1356; indeed Charles 
IV himself, like ms contemporary Rudolf IV (1356-1365) m 
Austria, provided in his Bobemian administration a forceful example 
of a modern centralized government with orderly finances and an 
efiective legal system. His model, without doubt, was the France of 
Phihp the Fair; and it is probable that the new ideas of gov ernm ent, 
of the secular state, and of the rights of the princes penetrated into 

1 Atove, p. 321. 
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Germany from France — like so many other French influences — 
through the Luxemburg dynasty, in particular tlirough Charles W. 
This is true particularly of Roman law, which had played a major 
role in forming the conceptions of Philip the Fair’s jurists, and was 
no less weighty an influence in tlie minds of the emperor Charles IV 
and his clmcellor, Johann of Neumarkt. Witli its principles of 
equality beneath the law, the unity of the State and strong central 
authority, its prohibition of unauthorized associations, and its 
essential hostility to institutions like the feud, legalized self-help or 
the right of resistance, Roman law was not only a practical instru- 
ment in the hands of the princes, but also a creative force compdling 
men to re-examine the foundations of authority and reconstruct their 
political ideology. In place of local custom and class jprivileges, it 
offered the inestimable benefit of a ius cerium, a complete, unitary, 
written code; in place of feudal political conceptions, such as the 
alienahihty and divisibility of public rights and offices, it set forth the 
principles of die inalienability of all public rights, the indivisible 
authority of the State, and the sovereign will of the prince. 

Inspired by ideas such as these — wmch, like the paralld influence 
of Aristotelian philosophy, found wide currenew in the universities 
of the fourteenth century — a new spirit gradually infused the minds 
of the German princes. With the help of Roman law, they set about 
rebuilding what feudalism had destroyed, reviving the idea of the 
sovereign State which had perished in the welter of particularist 
interests. What was important was the spirit and will and personality 
of the men involved, without whicit a political renaissance would 
have been unthinkable; but certain changes in external circumstances 
and new means of action were contributory factors. Among the 
latter was gunpowder, ‘the medicine which revived peace and law- 
fulness’ ^ by transferring the advantage from defence to attack and 
thus hreamg the stubborn resistance of the lords in their castles. 
The Hussite wars (1419-1436) marked the death of chivalry; the 
increasing use of cannon, of foot-troops and of mercenaries 
ended the military preddminance of the knighthood. The defeat of 
the ‘SteBmeiser’ in Brandenburg by Frederick I of Hoheuzollem in 
1414 spelt the doom of the feudS, castle and of aristocratic independ- 
ence, whilst the Lcmdjrieien which Frederick promulgated in the 

* von ZvUinger, 'Der Kaxanf urn den LaodfUeden jn Deutschland w^end des Mittel' 
alters*, Millellmgfv d, InstituU f. Cislemith, Gexhkhlsforschunji, Srg. Bd„ TV (1893), 438. 
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same year signified an end in tliat province of feuds which were 
thenceforward punishable as aiindnal oiiences. 

The first step was to combat the most chronic excesses, feud and 
selfi-help, and to enforce peace and authority. The next step was to 
challenge the independence of cities, estates and associations, and 
to force diem to recognize the superior authority of the territorial 
government. The defeat of die commune of Berlin by Frederick II 
of Brandenburg in 1442 was a first milestone along this road; a second 
was the subjection of Mainz in 1462. The Berliners were forced to 
surrender their hberties, to hand over didr courts and to accept the 
elector’s confirmation of die city council; at the same time all leagues 
of cities in the Mark were forbidden, save with the prince’s consent. 
In particular, associations with cities outside the frontiers of the 
Lcipality were prohibited; hence after 1442 the towns of the north 
to withdraw firom the Hanseatic League. This poHcy of 
enforcing control of all associations and attacking any formed with- 
out superior consent soon became a general feature of poHcy, The 
Elector of Trier, petitioning emperor and pope in 1456 to annul an 
association of the estates of his territory because it was m conflict 
widi his own sovereign rights, the emperor’s majesty and the pope’s 
honour, was expressing the common attitude of contemporary 
princes; so also die Master of the Teutonic Order, when he con- 
demned leagues of the Prussian estates as conspirationes. In asserting 
control over the clergy, die princes were immeasurably aided by the 
difficulties feeing the papacy as a result of die schism and the Conciliar 
movement. To make sure of the support of the territorial princes, 
the popes hastened to grant them comprehensive privileges, which 
gave them virtual control over episcopal and other ecclesiastical 
appointments, enabled them to exploit Church property for thdr own 
purposes, and allowed them to establish their authority in Church 
affairs. Such privileges were conferred on Brandenburg and Austria 
in 1446 and 1447; but even a minor prince like the Duke of Cleves, 
ably exploiting the conflicting claims of the two rival popes, Felix 
(1439-1449) and Eugenius IV (1431-1447), so strengthened his 
position that it was commonly said that ‘ihe Duke of Cleves is pope 
in his own territories’. 

The key to the whole problem lay, however, in finance. The 
pacification c^ the land, the new measures of government the princes 
were striving to carry into effect, all cost money; the growmg courts 
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aud households, tlie salaries of trained comicillors and jurists, 
mercenary armies and cannon, all denoted new expense. Yet in most 
principalities at the beginning of the fifteenth century income was 
no longer sufficient even to bsdance current expenditure, and in many 
parts — particularly in north and east Germany — treasuries were 
exhausted at the very moment when the scope, and therefore the 
cost, of administration was increasing. Meray to try to gather 
together the remains of old imposts, to raise the rate of existing aids, 
or to win back one by one old sources of revenue long alienated or 
expropriated, was no longer a feasible policy. What was requisite was 
a bre^ with the past and its out-lived traditions of levies in kind, 
commuted services, tolls, fees, and regalia, and instead the opening- 
up of new sources of income. 

Hence the struggle in the fifteenth century between the princes 
and the independent estates and communities focused on ^ance. 
The new needs and the changed attitude of the governments, which 
came more and more to the fore during the fifteenth century, led 
almost of necessity to new methods of taxation. The old lengthy 
procedure of compficated negotiations with single groups, single 
cities and even individual members of die nobility, usimly involving 
a scries of concessions and privileges, was no longer adequate, 
apart from reductions due to the expenses and diflEicuIties of collec- 
tion; furthermore, the exemptions which the nobihty had largely 
‘ succeeded in securing for themselves and their dependents, meant 
that a large section of the population escaped general taxation, that 
the peasantry contributed less to the princes’ treasury than to the 
coffers of their immediate lords. There was no idea of an equal 
repartition of obHgations; indeed, there was Htde idea at all of any 
general obligation to contribute to the cost of government, so long 
as government was regarded as a property or investment, like a 
private business. When, in 1472, Albrecht Achilles of Brandenburg 
announced that it was the duty of the estates to assume liability for 
the honourable debts of his predecessors, he was enunciating a new 
principle: he was pointing out the existence of a public or national 
debt, distinct from the indebtedness of the prince, and insisting on 
the responsibility of all members of the community, prince, estates 
and people, for me liabilities of the State. 

To ttanslate this principle into practice, a number of fundamental 
changes were necessary. In the first place, it was necessary to create 
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a properly constituted body, representative of the whole community, 
with which the princes (as the heads of the executive government) 
could negotiate over finance and taxation. More fundamental still, 
it was necessary to inculcate a sense of territorial unity, so that all 
groups and commumties accepted their share of responsibihty for 
furnishing tlie needs of government instead of regarding their 
obligations as confined to their own local requirements. Tlnough- 
out mediaeval Europe it was a difficult problem to persuade pro- 
vincial estates or local communities to take a wider view of meir 
responsibilities than that fixed by their immediate horizon; but 
nowhere was this problem more serious than in Germany, where 
constant territorial divisions, irrational and haphazard, had destroyed 
any sense of cohesion, and where in any case the principalities 
represented fortuitous agglomerations of territories — often scattered 
parcels and enclaves lacing even in conunon boundaries — joined 
together (or separated under di&rent rulers) by the chances of 
dynastic pohey, with little stabihty and no reference to the needs or 
interests of the mhabitants. In such circumstances, there could be 
no easy recognition of common interests or common citizenship 
of one state. On the contrary, the provincial estates which had 
grown up in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries as spon- 
taneous associations for die defence of local privileges, strongly 
resisted all attempts to break dewn provincial particularism wd 
subordinate their local rights to the interests of the whole com- 
munity; they were violendy opposed to any attempt to submerge 
their identity within the framework of a wider organization, a 
Landtag or States-General representing die whole land. 

^hat this problem was surmounted was due above all else to the 
will and personality of a series of princes who, imbued with new 
ideas of government, deliberately set themselves the task of turn- 
ing their scattered, broken territories into consolidated territorial 
states. Among the most notable were Albrecht Achilles of Branden- 
burg (1471-1486), promulgator of the famous HohenzoUem ffinuly 
law of 1473 confining the right to the electoral dignity exdusivdy 
to the eldest son; Henry the Rich of Lower Bavaria who restored 
the finances of his land and thus laid the foundation for the con- 
structive work of his successor, Ludwig (1450-1479); Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary (1458-1490), who, as ruler of Silesia 
after 1469, was the creator of a Silesian constitution; Frederick the 
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Victorious of the Palatinate (1449-1476), who sought to re-unite 
the principality wliich had been split into four parts in 1410; 
Albrecht the Wise of Upper Bavaria (1467-1508), a true forerunner 
of the enlightened absolutism of the eighteenth century; or finally, 
Duke Magnus of Mecklenburg (1477-1503) who, in the words 
of an orator at Ihs funeral, cured the ills of his land with fire 
and iron. 

In all important features, the work of these princes had much in 
common. All realized that the root of the evil was disunity within 
the ruhng family; none more so than the Bavarian, Albrecht IV, 
who as early as 1485 nominated the Duke of Lower Bavaria as his 
successor in the event of his death without heirs of his body (thus 
passing over his own brothers), ‘in order that the honour and d^joity 
of the excellent dynasty and prindpahty of Bavaria may increase, 
to which end tliere is nothing more suited than for the same prind- 
pality to pass under the sway of one single prince’. Acceptance of 
the prindples of primogeniture, of a regular law of succession, and 
of territorial unity strengthened the power of the princes more 
than all their campaigns against aristocratic particularism; against a 
dynasty united in itself the estates, whose victories had been the 
fruit of dynastic disputes, were ultimately powerless. Temporary 
successes they might have, hke the League of Straubing knights 
who stood ont for ten consecutive years against Albredit IV of 
Bavaria’s attempts to levy taxes on tlieir peasant dependents and 
forced him to confirm their privileges in 1493; but in the end the 
disunity among the estates, dieir inability to hold firm except in 
face of a simultaneous threat to all their interests, yielded before the 
new tenadty of the princes and the solid reahsm of their policy. 

That policy — however it varied from region to region and what- 
ever the varying degrees of opposition to be overcome — was 
predicated upon a few basic prindples. First there was the categoric 
denial of the assumed right of the estates to meet together, wimout 
summons from above, whenever they thought an injury done to 
their tights. Instead the princes insisted on their own exclusive 
right to convene the estates. In this way the periodic meetings of 
the estates were transformed, from conventions springing from 
opposition to the prince’s authority into instruments for securing 
assort to princely policy. Above the States-General was used 
as 'an instcument for obtaining the taxes necessary to carry out 
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measures of administrative rcfomi. In order to make |!;t'.\nts of 
taxation by tire estates binding, however, two further changes were 
necessary: the introduction of the majority jn-inciple and of the_ 
representative priixciplc. It had to be accepted that the decision ol 
the m^ority was binding, diat individuals and connnuinlies coithl 
not contract out by absence or non-agreement, and also that the 
States-General was entitled to speak for the whole land (lluis 
overriding the provincial estates). This latter principle, however, 
had a fiirtlrer significance: it meant that there was at last one body 
representative of the whole land, thus implying a breach witli the 
clmacteristic mediaeval divisions and sub-divisions. The States- 
General were an instrument for welding together die haphazard 
conglomerations of domains, fiefe, counties and lordships, which 
were the legacy of the Middle Ages, and for restoring political 
unity; by forcing die separate estates to accept their position as 
members of one body politic, die princes created in Germany the 
unity of the territorial state. 

This momentous process, wliich marked die change from mediae- 
val to modem political conditions in Germany, just as surely as the 
reigns of Edward IV and the first two Tudors marked the change 
from mediaeval to modern in England, can only be briefly illus- 
trated. The opposition of the princes to spontaneous assemblies 
has already been noted. ‘The right to convene the Ldiiihtft does not 
pertain to the estates’, wrote Albrecht Achilles of Brandenburg in 
1472; on the contrary, it was his prerogative which he could use ‘as 
odier princes of the Reidi use it in their lands’. Ludwig of Bavaria 
(1450-1479) refused a petition from lus estates demanding annual 
assemblies: it was liis right, he said, to convene die estates ‘when and 
so often as he saw fit’. In this attitude, the princes were expressing 
their new consciousness of their sovereignty. As Matthias Corvinus 
declared to a Silesian assembly in 1474, ‘he was king and lord; 
what he with his councillors held to be best, it was for them as 
dutiful subjects to perform’. "When representatives of die Bavarian 
nobility arrived in Municli in 1488 armed widi no less than fourteen 
privileges exempting them from taxation, tliey were opposed on 
behalf of Duke Albrecht IV by a learned councillor, who contested 
the validity of their charters, because earlier dukes had granted 
them without the emperor’s assent, and claimed diat the levying of 
taxes was an inalienable right of dm duke flowing dircedy from his 
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sovereignty. His sovereignty was such, Albrecht asserted, that he 
had power over the bodies and possessions of his subjects. 

Principles sudi as these were not established without opposition. 
When Duke Magnus of Mecklenburg sought in 1480 to impose a 
general tax on his lands, the two important maritime cities of 
Wismar and Rostock refused to pay on the grounds of exemptions 
accorded to them and of an agreement they had reached undertaking 
that neither would pay any further taxes to the prince. Moreover, 
diis attitude was maintained by Rostock in spite of the fact that the 
dty had participated in the assembly which assented to the tax, and 
in 148a die duke had for the time being to recognize Rostock’s 
exemption. When die question again arose in 1484, even a formal 
complaint from the united estates of Mecklenburg, pointing out that 
Rostock was ignoring agreements made by the whole land, was 
without effect. The duke returned to the charge in 1489, declaring 
that ‘all good men and subjects, clergy and laity, in our lands’ had 
promised a tax, and that Rostock could not be excepted; but only 
internal conflicts within the city brought a solution, forcing the 
citizens to give way in 1491 after eleven years of resistance. Even in 
1500 and 1501, however, it was thou^t necessary to dispatch a 
special ducal letter, pointing out that Rostock, ‘like all our prelates, 
men and cities’, was bound to pay its contribution. Similar diffi- 
culties were met by die Bavarian dukes in their dealings with the 
nobiUty of the district of Straubing. As early as 1457 the knights, 
summoned to a meeting of the States-General at Mimich, protested 
that they were not bound to appear outside their own district, and 
their protest was repeated in 1463. In 1466 they went a step further 
and formed a league (the ‘Bockler’) to support their claims, and 
when Albrecht IV sought to override the privileges of the provincial 
estates and raise taxes from all his subjects, a still more comprehen- 
sive league (‘the Knights of the Lion) was formed which forced the 
duke to give way in 1493. 

In die end, however, the princes won through. In Bavaria, it 
was the reunion of the duchy in 1505, after two^ and a half centuries 
of division and sub-division, which provided the prerequisite for 
Albrecht IV’s success, reducing the Straubing opposition party to a 
small fraction in Bavaria as a whole. In Lower Bavaria the estates 
had met with some regularity since 1449 on the duke’s summons to 
grant taxes. In Upper Bavaria, Albrecht — gradually overcoming 
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the particularism of the Straubing faction — had assembled die 
States-General in 1485, 1493 and 1500. From 1505 these separate 
bodies were replaced by States-General representing the whole of 
Bavaria, which met annually until Albrecht’s deadi hi 1508. In 
Mecklenburg, a similar change was brought about by Duke Magnus : 
the tax of 1480 was granted in traditions fashion separately by each 
province of the land, that of 1489, on the contrary, was granted for 
the whole principaHty by the States-General. In Brandenburg 
Albrecht Achilles summoned the estates of the Altmark to Berlin in 
1473 to account for their refusal to pay, and curdy ordered them as a 
small minority to accept the decision of die maj ority, i.e. of the States- 
General representing the whole territory. Between 1474 andhis death 
in 1490 Matthias Corvinus, overriding the rights of the Silesian aris- 
tocracy to tax their own localities, imposed nine general taxes, calling 
together the States-General almost annually to give their assent. 

Tliese regular meetings of States-General for the purpose of 
taxation marked a turning point in the history of the German 
principalities. Single co3nmunities and provincial estates might hold 
out, hoping to preserve their privileges and exemptiohs; but in the 
end they had to comply, if they did not wish to run the risk of losing 
the right to participate in the levying and administration of taxes. 
Hence, once general taxes conceded by meetings of the States- 
General were introduced, the practice tended quickly to become 
general. As we havp seen, it began in Silesia in 1474 and soon became 
established; in Pomerania and Mecklenburg the £rst general tax 
was in 1484, in the county of Mark in i486, in Hesse after the 
reunion of all Hessian territories by Landgrave William II in 1504. 
Elsewhere the precedent was established earlier: in Austria in 1402, 
in the prince-bishopric of Magdeburg in 1400, in Osnabriick in 
1425, in the electorate of Saxony in 1438, in Jiilich in 1447, in 
Wiirttemberg and the Tyrol during the first h^ of the fifteenth 
century. By the end of the fifteenth century, there were few princi- 
palities where the Landtag, the States-General, created by the princes 
as an organ for obtaining taxes, had not become a permanent 
institution for the representation of the land and its inhabitants. 

With the establishment of the States-General on a permanent 
footing, two major results were achieved. First, the principalities 
were established with all finality as the fundamental poHtica units 
in Germany; the territorial states became the firamework within 
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wHcli the life and activities of the German people were organized. 
Secondly, the anardiy which seemed to be descending on Germany 
at the dose of the fourteenth century was overcome. In die States- 
General the political forces which had risen spontaneously but with- 
out any constructive policy for the defence of the economically and 
socially privileged classes against the petty, self-interested material- 
ism of the princes of the fourteenth century, were given purpose 
and function. However imperfectly, they were made representative 
of the land, and spoke for the whole land, not for sectional interests. 
In the States-General and through the States-General a consdousness 
of the commonweal became possible; it incorporated as an institu- 
tion the interests of the whole land, where me earlier provincial 
estates had incorporated only the sectional interests of narrow 
communities, often violendy opposed among themselves. Thus, 
the supersession of provindal by territorial estates, by general 
Landtage, was important because it widened political horizons. 
The provincial estates necessarily tended to perpetuate the excessive 
sub-divisions of the German prindpalities; the Landtage, effacing 
provincial distinctions, helped to establish and consolidate the new 
states, which were coming into being by the efforts of the princes to 
reunite their territories. Moreover, the existence of Landtage was 
an essential factor in overcoming, or (more properly) in consti- 
tutionalizing’, the opposition between princes and estates which 
had reduced ^rman political life to anarchy. Particularly in regard 
to the fundamental question of taxation, the emergence of States- 
General established a constitutional means of raising taxation, thus 
ending the ceaseless haggling and negotiation with a multiplicity of 
separate interests which for generations had wasted the energies of 
the princes, given rise to perpetual conflict, and prevented the 
smooth running of government. With a clearly established proce- 
dure for raising taxes, with the acknowledgement of the representa- 
tive and majority principles and gradual acceptance of the duty to 
contribute to common needs, the princes had at length facilities for 
securing financial stability sufficient for them to develop their 
administrative machinery and put into execution the tasks of modem 
government. 

In this they were aided by the States-General which (not unhke 
fhe Bnglish parliament) utilized meetings which were primarily 
financed in origin, to ventilate grievances and seek reform. Meetings 
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of die Landtage became the scene of a reforming activity whicli 
‘modernized’ the political structure of the principalities; and in the 
formulation, and execution of administrative and other reforms 
rulers and estates began to co-operate as never before. Nevertheless 
die ‘dualism’ which we saw was characteristic of fourteenth-century 
Germany, was not eradicated: its historical roots were too strong 
for tiiat, the action of free associations too firmly embedded in 
German political life. But it was ‘canalized’ or diverted into new 
and useful channels. Incorporated in the Landtage, the estates were 
able to provide a counterpoise to the independent power of the 
princes, thus establishing in Germany the dements of a balanced 
constitution. But in two significant ways this new ‘duahsm’ at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century differed from that of the four- 
teenth century. In the first place, the States-General, of which the 
free, corporate associations of estates and communities were the 
forerunners, differed from the latter in having a positive function; 
their activities were constructive, not — like the old leagues and 
associations — destructive of ordered political life. In the second 
place, estates and princes no longer faced each other as mutually 
hostile powers. With the rebirth of the idea of the State as such, the 
needs of the whole community provided a standard for measuring 
both the justification of demands made by the princes and the duty 
of the estates to meet tliose demands. Above prince and estates 
there now arose the State, the interests of which were not necessarily 
idaitical either with those of the prince or with those of the chosen 
representatives. In other words, the progress of political thinking 
and of political practice, and still more the overruling need to 
escape from the anarchy of the waning Middle Ages, had brought 
to life a third entity, which provided a new link between prince and 
estates: over princes and estates, bridging the old ‘dualism’, stood 
the State which comprised both. 

If the fifteenth century thus solved the problems left by the 
fourteenth century by creating a new balance — and, indeed, a basis 
for co-operation — between princes and estates, between authority 
and free associations, this success was due in all essentials to the 
princes. The practice of free, spontaneous association played an 
important part in the development of the social life of the German 
people; but in itself it was incapable of creating a general consdous- 
ness of political unity based on a feeling of common responsibility 
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for rights and duties. It was the princes who restored calm to tire 
land by assuming responsibiHty for the maintenance of pubUc 
peace. It was the princes who created the Landtage or States-General, 
forcing the old existing associations into a constitutional mould. It 
was, taking all in all, the princes who visuahzed the needs of the 
situation, and proved capable of constructive political calculation. 
It viias because the princes put their own house in order that they 
were in a position to strike a balance with the 6ee estates and the 
economically powerful cities. It was the princes who attacked the 
spirit of locsd particularism, who called in Roman law and Roman 
lawyers against the stagnant force of inherited custom. It was the 
prmces who, forcing representatives from estates from aU parts of 
their lands to meet regularly together, inculcated a consciousness of 
common interests and sohdarity. It was they who welded such 
powerful bonds between territories connected only by dynastic 
ties that they were capable even of outlasting the dynasties them- 
selves. The princes who, in the half century between 1450 and 1500, 
raised Germany out of its inherited anarchy, laid down the funda- 
mental hnes which the constitutional structure of Germany followed 
from that time forward down to the twentieth century. The ending 
of the old regime in 1806 strengthened the territorial state; the 
•founding of the new in 1870 left it untouched; the revolution of 1918 
failed to displace it.'^ Therein lies the importance in German history 
of the period between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. It 
is a period without obvious unity, filled with resdess but apparendy 
purposeless activity; there were no outstanding personalities like 
Frederick I or Frederick 11 of Hohenstaufen and few notable events. 
Yet below the surface a pattern gradually becomes dear; and this 
pattern, once the mould had set, was stamped on German hfe for 
centuries to come. With the consoHdation of the principaHties, 
which was assured by the end of the fifteenth century, developments 
reaching back to the Interregnum of 1250-1272 and beyond found 
their completion, md German history was set finally and irrevo- 
cably on a new course. The victory of the princes over the empire 
was registered for all time in the Golden Bull of 1356; the victory 
of the princes over the forces of dissolution springing from below 
was teTgistered with the emergence by the reign of Maximilian I 
('1493-1519) of the sovereign territorial states. 

^ Halkt, Spochs of German Hntory, 63. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE EMPIRE: THE PRINCES, THE 
EMPIRE AND THE PEOPLE FROM THE REFORMATION 
TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(1519-1806) 

I 

C OMPARED with the developments traced in the preceding 
chapter, which had in them the seeds of the future, die history 
of me empire in the fifteenth century, down to the accession 
of Maximilian I in 14.93, is a pitiful tale of dissension, debility and 
disintegration. As the power of the princes in their territories was 
consolidated, that of the king correspondingly dedincd. During the 
fifty years following the deadi of the Emperor Sigismund in 1437 
the monarchy fell into an insignificance unparSleled since the 
Intcrremum. Aheady in 1424 the electoral princes had sought to 
establish diemselves as a permanent supervisory body controlling 
the exercise of the emperor’s powers; in 1438, after the death of the 
last Luxemburg monarch, they utilized the change of dynasty to 
impose stringent conditions on the newly elected emperor, Albrecht 
n. In these circumstances it is no wonder that cautious princes, 
weighing the burdens of ofihee against the meagre material advan- 
tages, were prone to decline t£« offer of the imperial throne. ^ 
Carrying with it neither domains nor income, the disendowed 
empire was too onerous a commitment for the minor princes of 
Germany and fell almost of course to a ruler whose non-German 
lands enabled him to bear its burden.* 

Those who took the royal and imperial title did so primarily with 
a view to furthering their own dynastic interests or the interests of 
their hereditary lands. This was true of Charles IV, whose candida- 
ture in opposition to Louis of Bavaria in 1346 was inspired by fear of 

^ C^limdgtave Ludwig of Hesse, who lefiued candidatuie aftoc the death of Albiecht U in 
1439, it was said: ‘maluit parvo unpetio a patentibus sibi reheto utOiter praeesse gnam magnnm 
aedpiens dissipare.’ 

‘ A modem wnter has likened the emperor to ‘the incumbent of a living which was too 
poorly paid to be held by anyone without private means’. 

3 SS 
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losing the Tyrol, and who never ceased throughout die diirty years 
of his reign to pursue the interests of die Luxemburg dynasty and the 
Bohemian crown, Charles’ outstanding acquisition was the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg; but scarcely less important gains were 
Silesia and the march of Lausitz, and in the south die frontiers of 


Bohemia were pushed forward almost to the gates of Niimberg 
by the annexation of the lands of the Palatinate along the Bohemian 
borders. All these, for Charles, were additions not to his imperial 
domain but to the Bohemian kingdom, just as his succession treaty 
with Austria and the betrothal of ms younger son, Sigismund, to the 
heiress of the king of Hungary and Poland were planned with an eye 
to Bohemian interests and policy. Far from identifying Bohemia 
with the Reich, Charles sought to inaease the independence of his 
kingdom, which he hoped to make the nucleus of a predominandy 
Slav empire reaching from the Elbe to the Lower Danube and east 
to the Vistula: to emphasize Bohemian independence, the subordina- 
tion of the church of Prague to the ardibishopric of Mainz was 
abolished in 1344, and a new ardibishopric created which was given 
the prerogative of consecrating aiid crowning the Bohemian king. 

In so far as the only practice, basis of the German kingship in this 
era was the territoruu power of the ruling sovereign, Charles IV’s 
Bohemian poUcy served Germany well, and the words of Adalbert 
of Prague, in his funeral oration after Charles’ death, fairly sum up 
the achievements of the reign: ‘so held he his power in Bohemia 
and the empire’, said the archbishop, ‘that neither the empire 
lacked order nor Bohemia lacked care, and the men of the empire 
were content and the men of Bohemia found no cause for complaint.’ 
It was otherwise under Charles’ sons, Wenzel (1378-1400) and 
Sigismund (1410-1437). So long as dynastic poKcy prospered, it 
hdped to stabilize the monarchy; but ^ter Chhrles’ death in 1378 
all the difficulties inherent in a complicated, ambitious dynastic 
poUcy began to be felt, hi 1382 the question of the Hungarian 
and Polish succession arose, involving the house of Luxemburg in 
continued warfrre. More important, Bohemia itself became the 
scene of reliction and civil war. In the first place, the aristocracy 
sought to recover the predominance lost under Charles, and to 
prevent a further strengthening of the monarchy in league with the 
toyms and the lesser nobility. Secondly, the deliberate emphasis on 
Bohemian nationalism, which ran consistently throu^ Charles’ 
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policy, provoked an anti-German reaction, wliich took violendy 
nationalist shape when the Hussite movement added religious to 
political animosity. These complications, threatening to unseat the 
dynasty in its hereditary lands, absorbed tlie energies of Wenzel and 
Sigismund, and Germany was inevitably neglected. We have seen 
already how the emperor, embroiled in the Hussite wars, dedined 
to intervene in the struggle between the Teutonic Order and 
Poland.^ The German lands of the dynasty also suffered from the 
absence of the ruler; in particular the aristocracy got the upper hand 
in Brandenburg, and the work of the Ascanian dynasty was undone.® 
Among the causes leading to Wenzel’s deposition in 14.00 none was 
weightier than the king’s continued residence in Bohemia outside 
the borders of the German kingdom. Already in 1395, when 
Wenzel in spite of all complaints had already absented himself from 
Germany for seven years, the question of deposition was ventilated; 
and the nomination of Sigismund as imperial vicar the following 
year did nothing to lessen discontent, since he was fully occupied 
with the Hungarian question. But the unliappy interlude of 
Rupert’s reign (1400-1410) proved for all time the impotence of a 
king without broad domains of his own, and particularly the 
we^iess of a king from western Germany in face of the princes of 
the nordi and east; and on Rupert’s death the electors, almost of 
necessity,* turned again to the house of Luxemburg and elected 
Sigismund (1410-1437). In practice, no other course was feasible; 
but the result was that, for stiH another generation, Germany was 
neglected while the king strove to restore his position within 
Bohemia, 

The change of dynasty after the death of Sigismund in 1437 
brought no immediate improvement. Albrecht of Habshurg 
(1438-1439), the husband of Sigismund’s only daughter, Elizabeth, 
succeeded as the heir of the house of Luxemburg; but he was also 
heir to all the compheations the Bohemian inheritance carried with 

^ Above, p. 355. 

* On the eady history of Brandenburg, cf. above; p. 379. The decline of the inarch began 
after the extinction of the Ascanian dynasty in 13 19, when Louis of Bavaria sought to obtain 
the province for the Wittdsbacha. The subsequent contests for possession and the concessions 
made to secure support inevitably played into the bands of ^ aristocracy, whose power 
reached its peak under Sigismund’s absentee rule. 

’ The throne was offered to Henry IV of England — a bdated flicker of a policy we liave 
already witnessed in the thirteenth century, and another example of the necessity of finding 
a foreign monarch to bear the burden — but he declined the offer. 
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it. * Moreover, Habsburg power was at a low ebb. ‘ The rule of 
primogeniture, which from the dmc of Rudolf I had secured the 
Habsburgs pre-eminence among the princes of Germany, had 
lapsed in 1379 and thenceforward tliere were two Habsburg lines, 
the one ruling Austria proper, the ktter (which was soon sub- 
divided) in control of the minor Habsburg territories. These 
divisions and the consequent family strife and discord were accen- 
tuated by Albrecht’s early death, and persisted through the long 
reign ofhis successor, Frederick III (1440-1493). The effects oftliese 
discords within Austria were such as we arc already familiar with 
in other princely territories; civil war led by opposing branches of 
the ruling dynasty, leagues of recalcitrant Imights, the rise of 
provincial estates and the predominance of particularist interests. 
But the fact that Frederick w^ not only ruler of Austria but also 
king of Germany implicated the whole Reich in his problems. 
Scarcely able to maintain himself in his hereditary lands, Frederick 
was still less able to safeguard the interests and frontiers of Germany. 
Hence his reign, like that of Sigismimd before him, was characterized 
by growing restrictions on royal power and influence within, and 
by manifesrweakness on all the frontiers. 

Within Germany the first half of the fifteentJi century was 
notable for the withdrawal of the monarchy from the colonial lands 
of the north. The Wittelsbachs and the early Luxemburgs, with a 
quick eye for the seat of political power, had , sought an entry 
into the north, particularly the march of Brandenburg, hoping 
thereby to consolidate their position and secure a broader and more 
lasting foundation for the monarchy. Under Sigismund this policy 
— which stiU, until the end of the fourteenth century, carried with it 
some hope of greater political stability and even ultimately of a 
rcstoradou of royal power — was abandoned. Engrossed in the 
problems of Bohemia and Hungary, in dire need of money and 
allies, and in despair of governing the land, which had become more 
of a liability thm an asset, Sigismund made Frederick of Hohen- 
zollem, burgrave of Niimberg, bis lieutenant in ihe march of 
Brandenburg and later, in 1415, created him Eleaor in reward for 
his services. More immediately important was his decision in 1423 
tjo confer die electorate and duchy of Saxony, vacant through the 
extinction of the house of Saxe-Wittenberg, on his staunchest ally 
in the Hussite wars, Frederick of Meissen. It was more than two 
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centuries before Brandenburg, under the Great Elector (1640-1688), 
began to recover from late-mediaeval anarchy: but the junction of 
Meissen, ’with its flourishing mining industries the most prosperous 
principahty of mediaeval Germany, and die electorate of Saxony 
created a powerful state which, in the early sixteenth century, was to 
assume the leadership of the Protestant north against the Habsburgs. 
The immediate result of Sigismund's actions, however, was that 
the north was left to go its own way, and in fact (though not in 
theory) the cleavage between north and south, which had been 
resisted throughout the middle ages, was consummated. Only 
time and events could determine whedier this cleavage was to be 
permanent; but with the imperial tide vested, from the election of 
Albrecht II in 1438 to the end of the old Reich in 1806, in the Habs- 
burg dynasty, every year that passed tended to drive home its 
implications and render it more durable. 

"What men saw and fdt in the fifteenth century, however, was not 
the breach in German unity — which, in fact, it ‘took centuries to 
consummate — but the weakness which overtook German policy on 
all its frontiers. Large portions of the borderlands were either 
drifting away from die Reich or linked by only the loosest of bonds. 
By the Peace of Thom (1466) the Teutonic Order, weakened and 
despoiled, became a vassal of Poland. In the north-west Holstein 
was associated by personal union with Denmark, and moved in a 
Danish orbit. On the eastern frontier, the agreement of 1436 by 
which Sigismund finally secured recognition in Bohemia, left that 
country virtually independent under nominal German overlordship; 
and even this precarious setdement &iled to last. In 1458, native 
rulers were elected both in Bohemia and in Hungary, and Frederidc 
in was not long in granting them formal recognition. Thus the 
union of Austria, Bohemia and Hungary, which had cost the Habs- 
burgs so much effort, was destroyed. Disintegration went a step 
further when, in 1468, Matthias Corvinus of Hungary set out to 
conquer Bohemia, while Poland also fished in troubled waters. The 
upshot on the death of the Bohemian king, George Podiebrad, in 
1471 was a partition for the benefit of Poland and Hungary; the 
Polish prince received Bohemia itseF, while the neighbouring 
provinces of Moravia, Silesia and Lausitz were incorporated in 
Hungary, Frederick III meanwhile stood aside helpless, his own 
Austrian lands threatened by Matthias, who conquered and occupied 
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Viemia in 1485. Nor, if such, was die situation in die east, was the 
position in die west any healdiier. As early as 1415 die Swiss of the 
Eight Ancient Cantons’, who (profidng from internal dissensions 
widiin the house of Habsburg) had already conquered most of the 
Habsburg lands south of the fiiine, obtained full internal autonomy 
from Sigismund; as the fifteenth century proceeded successful wars 
with the dukes of Burgundy and Savoy increased their power, and 
from 1495 they assumed an attitude of independence which, 
stalwartly maintained, was formally recognized in 1648. At the 
same time the power of Burgundy was steadily rising to its cul- 
mination under Charles the Bold (1467-1477). After die union of 
Brabant with Flanders aiidBurgundyin 1430, theBurgundian dynasty 
reached out more and more after imperial lands; Hainault was 
annexed in 1433, Luxemburg in 1451, then the diocese of Li^ge 
and Guelders. In 1469 duke Sigismund of Habsburg handed over 
Upper Alsace for a money payment; in 1473 the duke of Lorraine 
was forced to allow the Burgundians to occupy all strongholds 
throughout his land. Finally in 1474 Charles the Bold sought to 
annex the electorate of Cologne. Meanwhile Prance, although 
threatened as much as the empire by the rise of Burgundian power, 
was striking out on its own; the end of the Hundred Years War 
widi England left it firce to resume the Capetian poHcy of eastward 
expansion, and in 1444 a French army appeared in Lorraine and 
Alsace, took up winter quarters, demanded the submission of Metz 
and Strassburg, and launched an attack on Basel. 

Such, in summary retrospect, was die position on Germany’s 
frontiers on die eve of the reign of Maximilian I (1493-1519). On 
the one side, Cologne and Strassburg were in danger; on the other 
Vienna. Tlie prhices, intent on their own tasks; were indiferent.' 
Frederick H of Brandenburg alone had any perception of the 
situation. Seeking to cstabhsh his dynasty along the shores of the 
Baltic by marriages and pacts with Lauenburg, Pomerania and. 
Mecklenburg, he offered to expel the Danes from German soil if 
the emperor would grant him Holstein; but Vienna’s answer was a 
curt rebuff. As for die emperor Frederick IH, he had neither the 
will nor the means to cope with the situation. In the east he watched 
uneasily the rise of Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, consohng himself 
widi the fact that Matthias was childless and that by an Austro- 
Hungarian treaty of 1463, if either house were to die out, the other 
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was to succeed to its inlieritancc. Et tlie west, similar calculations 
governed his relations with Burgundy: Charles die Bold had only 
one daughter, and Frederick’s plan was to secure the Burgundian 
inheritance by a marriage between her and liis own son, Maximilian. 
There is no sign in these dynastic schemes of any attempt either to 
calculate realistically the prospects of putting them into effect if the 
opportunity materialized, or to weigh the cost of straining to 
incorporate so many heterogeneous territories. In the east, the whole 
sdieme came to nothing by a Hungarian refusal, on the death of 
Matthias in 1490, to honour the agreement of 1463 — a refusal 
which neither Frederick nor Maximilian had the means to challenge. 
In the west it was otherwise. After Charles the Bold’s defeat and 
death at the hands of the Swiss in 1477, the Nedierlands diet, in 
order to protect the country from France, which was determined 
to lay hands on Charles’ inheritance, gave the heiress of Burgundy in 
marriage to MaximiHan, 

The Burgundian marriage of 1477 was a turning-point in Habs- 
burg history. It brought back Austria, which was tending more and 
more to be absorbed in the parochial affairs of south-east Europe, 
into the main stream of European poUtics, raised it to a first p^e 
among the powers, and gave it a direct interest in western Europe 
which lasted down to Napoleonic times. For Germany also its 
consequences were momentous. In the first place, it tied the 
empire, in Habsburg hands since 1438, irrevocably to Austria. 
The house of Habsburg was now incomparably stronger than any 
other Getman princely family; but it needed the imperial dignity, 
for only as the reigning imperial house could it knit together and 
maintain hold over its far-flung territorial possessions stretching 
from the Lower Rhine and the Scheldt to the Upper Rhine, to the 
eastern Alps and along the Danube. It could not aflbrd -to see 
another dynasty in possession of the imperial tide; for, however, 
weak in itself, such a dynasty would, in alliance with France, con- 
stitute a threat to Austrian interests. This was the second direa 
consequence of the marriage of 1477. France could not be e3q)ected 
to give up the hope of recovering those French lands alienated by 
the Burgundian dynasty; and with Burgundy, therefore, Austria 
inherited the perennial hostility of France. This rq)resented almost a 
revolution in European politics, for in earlier rimes, as we have seen,^ 

1 Abqve, pp. 294 -^. 
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Austria had usually been, found aligned with France for die exploita- 
tion of western Germany. Now, in defiaice of its own interests, 
it was forced to accept the guardianship of the west against French 
encroachments; but diis threw those states in Germany wliidi were 
opposed to Habsburg predominance into die arms of France. 
Hence, dirough the Franco-Austrian opposition over Burgundy, 
the empire was involved in foreign complications on a scale 
hitherto mjaiown. And yet it was not involved on its own account. 
For the Habsburgs, Germany was a secondary possession, important 
only as a connecting Hnk between the dispersed Habsburg territories 
and as a field on which to assemble forces for war against France. 
There was no longer any imperial pohey except in die sense of 
Habsburg policy; and Habsburg policy was at best only partially 
in line with German interests. Tlius, in the struggles for predomin- 
ance which filled the European scene after 1494, Germany sank 
more and more into the condition of a subordinate factor, a field 
for annexations and compensations fought over by other states. 

That sudi was die case was amply borne out by the history of the 
years 1493-1519. Maximilian had been elected King of die Romans 
in i486, during his father’s Hfetime, in the hope diat, with the Bur- 
gundian inheritance bdiind him, he would be able to restore peace 
and union to the empire. The ingjlorious history of the previous 
half-century had produced, in reaction, a profound movement of 
German nationalism without parallel since the Diet of Rliens in 1 3 3 8. 
It was now that die saga of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
slumbering on the Kyff hauser waiting to restore the empire to its old 
glory, took hold over popular imagination; a number of pseudo- 
Fredericks appeared and secured a foflowing. A new, more coherent 
depression of national consciousness found vent in the work of 
Humanists like Sebastian Brant and Jacob Wimpfeling, who in his 
Epitome Rerum Germanicarum appeded to Germany’s past. The 
Humanists, wdl aware of the egoism, of the princes, looked to 
Maxinulian to restore inner order and external unity. Superficially, 
he seemed to have the means and — compared with Frederick — the 
will. He had started well, reuniting all the Habsburg lands in 1490, 
add recovering the lost districts of Austria from Hungary; hence he 
had in his hereditary lands the necessary material basis for the exer- 
cise of royal power. Among contemporaries there appears to have 
been no, realization that the very extent and diversity of these 
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territories, without any internal bonds of union, were as much a 
source of weakness as of strength, and in any event a source of con- 
stant preoccupation. From die beginning of his reign Maximilian 
spent his time defending Habsburg dynastic interests and possessions, 
particularly his Burgundian kingdom, from France. Burgundy was 
the corner-stone of his policy. Because of Burgundy, he accepted 
existing conditions in the east, knowing full well that France would 
exploit any entanglement widi Poland or Hungary or Bohemia to 
seize his Burgundian lands. Because of Burgundy, he went to war 
with the French in Italy, fearful of any extension of French power. 
The succession in 1516 to the Spanish throne of his grandson, Charles 
— ruler of the Netherlands since 1506 — opened up still greater 
prospects of Habsburg dynastic aggrandizement; but it also added 
new complications. It made the imperial tide still more necessary as 
a unifying bond between the Habsburg dominions; but it neimer 
served nor was compatible with German interests. Maxuniltan 
did not hesitate, when it served his purpose, to claim that his policy 
was directed to assuring Germany its proper place among nations 
and protecting its ancient rights against foreigners; but it is difficult 
for die scrupulous historian to find in it anything but the dynastic 
interests of the Habsburg house. More dian once he frankly stated 
that it did not suit Ins purpose for his hereditary lands to be r^oned 
in the German Reich. ^ His attempts to drag Germany into his wars 
with France met stubborn opposition alike from princes and towns, 
for neither of which was the possession of Milan or Picardy a vital 
interest." 

Thus Maximilian’s reign brought to the surface the conflict be- 
tween Habsburg dynastic policy and German interests, which hence- 
forward was endemic in German history. The hopes of a national 
policy, in defence of the threatened firontiers, with which the reign 
opened, proved lUusory. Through Burgundy, Austria was*already 
caught up in the whirlpool of European policy; this was even more 
apparent after Maximilian was succeeded by Charles V in 1519. 
Inevitably this situation was reflected in German internal affairs. For 
Maximilian, Germany was primarily a source of supply, to which 
he looked for the financing of his wars; but it never appears to have 
entered his calculations that the surest way of securing German 

^ Andteas, Deutschhmd m der Reformation, 341. 

> Cf. HbUer, Prance md Germany (ipsa), *3- 
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financial and political support was to identify his interests witli those 
of the Reich by co-operating in a long-needed measure of internal 
reform. It was Machiavelli who said that tlie disproportion be- 
tween Germany’s natural powers and its political capacities was tlie 
result of its defective constitution; and for many years before 
MaximiBan’s accession the need for constitutional reform was widely 
ventilated. From 1485 it was the leading issue in die Reichstag; 
thereafter the question never ceased to occupy men’s minds through- 
out the quarter-century preceding the Reformation. The soul of the 
movement for reform was Bcrthold of Henncberg, elector of 
Mainz, whose plans had at least the merit of taking full account of the 
existing conditions; by and large his proposals amounted to a scheme 
for the constitution of a federal state, in which the administration 
was to be taken out of the hands of the monarchy and placed in those 
of an imperial caundl of seventeen members, of wliich the president 
alone would be the emperor’s nominee. Such a scheme of govern- 
ment was in line with the course of historical development since the 
Golden Bull; indeed,^ if there is any truth in the dictum that the 
Golden Bull ‘legalized anarchy’,^ it may be said that Berthold’s plan 
was to overcome the anarchy by completing the structure legalized 
in 13 56 through the addition of the necessary organs of co-ormnation 
and executive power which the emperor no longer effectively 
possessed outside his hereditary lands. To the reconstituted govern- 
ment it was proposed to give adequate means of action by reforming 
the judicature, the imperial finances and the army. 

The project of ‘Reichsreform’, which was fully debated in the 
Reichstag of 1495, where it won the support of practically every 
prince and estate, has been much criticized. It was, it has been said,* 
an attempt to carry further the ‘diminution of the central power 
through permanent institutions’; in the eyes of the princes it was 
simply ‘the means of assuring and enlarging their own share in the 
government of the realm’. But we do not need to overrate the 
sltruism of the princes to see that there was more to it than this. The 
movement which bore the project forward drew its force fi:om 
drcles far wider than the prince’s courts; it reflected the genuine 
aspirations of the German people. Moreover, permanent institutions 
far from diminishing the effete central power which had already sunk 
to its lowest point during the long reign of Frederick HI, provided 

^Btye^IiplySaUarfBnpire (ed. 1928), 246. •Cf.Haller, Epoch of Gemim History, iio-m. 
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the only hope of more effective government beyond the narrow 
limits of die princely territories. The creation, in 1500 and 1512, of 
ten provincial districts {Kreise) comprising eadi a number of separate 
principalities, was, despite its Hmited objects, a step towards greater 
territorial cohesion, just as the proposal at tlie Reichstag of 1522-1523 
to raise a general imperial customs duty (ReichsgrenzzolT} implied 
recognition of the empire as a single economic unit. All this went 
beyond the immediate dynastic interests of the princes, as funda- 
mentally did the plans for the reconstruction of imperial taxation, 
A conmet of interests there was over the methods and form of 
taxation, one party favouring a poU-tax {gmeiner Pfennig), the other 
die levying or contributions by the individual cities and principalities, 
each of which was left free to decide how it would collect and pay 
its contribution; but the very feet that they were willing to put 
imperial finances on attable foundation showed that the princes stiU 
accepted, and were prepared to make tangible concessions on bdialf 
of, a form of federal state which transcended the boundaries and 
immediate interests of their principalities. 

In view of these considerations it is difficult to stand aside and view 
die struggle over ‘Reichsreform’ as simply the expression of die 
conflicting interests of princes, autonomous cities and emperor, in 
whidi all parties were equally intent on self-aggrandizement. On 
the contrary, the attempt at reform Was serious; and although, in 
view of the complicated state of political organization in Germany, 
many difficulties were clearly to be anticipated in putting it into 
effect, the responsibility for the feUurc to give it a trial rests with 
Maximihan and his successor, Charles V. Their obtuseness and 
intransigence threw away the last chance of restoring to Germany a 
real measure of unity. When Charles V, opening his first diet at 
Worms in January 1521, stated that ‘the empire from of old has had 
not many masters, but one, and it is our intention to be that one’, and 
when he added that he was not to be treated as of less account than 
his predecessors, but of more, seeing that he was morepowerfid than 
they had been, he was accusing himself of crass historical romantic- 
ism or outlining a policy of compulsion, ot both. In either case, he 
was deliberately setting himself against the whole trend of historical 
development since the days of Charles IV,^ and— at the very moment 

1 That the Habsburgs were perfidy cacudous of this is indicated by Maximilian's verdict 
on Charles IVe *Carolo qxiatta pestUentior pestts nunquam alias coqdgit Gennamoe.' 
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when he needed German support against France — announcing a 
trial of strength witli the princes. It is still often argued tliat sucli a 
trial of strength was, in 1519, far from a hopeless proposition; that 
die Habsburgs still had the possibility, in view of their wide territor- 
ies, of enforcing throughout Germany an absolutist regime. ^ Such 
an argument ignores the external complications, particularly the 
inevitability of French interference, just as it underrates the pro- 
gress of the principalities towards consolidation during die latter 
half of the fifteenth century; still more it forgets that, although the 
emperor might defeat the German princes by force of Habsburg 
arms, it was another question to maintain and consolidate liis pre- 
dominance. In 1547 Charles V vron complete victory over the 
German opposition; his position, resting on the arms of his Spanish 
soldiery, could not have been stronger. But his success lasted only 
until 1552, and was followed by a coIlapse*'so rapid that in 1^55 
Charles had to acknowledge defeat in the Peace of Augsburg. 

The events of 1547-1555 arc the best proof that the way to German 
unity did not he through armed force, and that any revival of the 
empire must take account of irrevocable historical developments. 
That Maxuiuhan and Charles ignored this fact was due not only to 
intransigence and obtusencss, but also to the conflict of Habsburg 
and German interests. They could not afford to accede to any pro- 
ject of reform because tiiey did not intend to rule and act as German 
emperors, and a government directed and controlled by a council 
[Kdehsregiment) representing the German estates might well be 
expected, particularly in foreign affairs, to oppose the employment 
of German resources for the execution of Habsburg dynastic interests 
and to insist on a German poHcy. Here, ratlier than in the constitu- 
tional field, was where the fundamental antagonism lay. Hence the 
Habsburgs were, fi:om the beginning, determined opponents of 
the reform movement, who slriSuUy ejqploited and accentuated the 
divergent interests of the different estates so as to bring all projects 
to nothing; and any concessions won from them were the resnlt 
either of financial embarrassment or of foreign complications. Even 
projects, like the plan for an imperial customs system, which might 
have been thought to their advantage, were dismissed, while such 

^ Andrea^ op, cit, 264: 'Al$ dieset (Maxinulun) die Augen schloss, wai ei noch nidit 
r onwenfacht, ob dea Reidus^deti ftlidalm oder dem Kaisotum die voile Uebedegenbeit 
kwlea wetde,' 
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concessions as were made under the pressure of external events were 
temporary manoeuvres to whicli neitlicr Maximilian nor Charles 
had anyintention of according permanent validity. Tlius the ‘Reichs- 
regiment' set up in 1500 for a period of six years, with competence 
over all internal and external amirs of the empire, was abolished by 
Maximilian in 150a, and that established by Charles V in 1531, with 
powers only during die emperor’s absence, scarcely lasted until 1530. 
The proposal of 1495 for annual meetings of a full Reichstag, com- 
prising dl estates, was never put into emet. After 1530, tmder the 
pressure of the Reformation and the overt hostility between the 
emperor and die Protestant princes, there was neither interest in nor 
were conditions favourable to peaceful reform; the last opportunity 
to maintain the unity of Germany by constitutional changes appro- 
priate to die existing political structure had passed, unused and beyond 
recall. 


n 

The result of die manoeuvres of Maximihan and Charles V was 
that die constitutional problem, as Germany made the transition 
from mediaeval to modem times, was left unsolved. But the political 
movement which found expression in the projects of reform was not 
assuaged. The very negotiations between the emperor and die 
estates, protracted, complicated and sometimes excited, produced a 
state of heightened tension and expectancy. The princes, far from 
resigning themselves to their lack of success under Maximilian, were 
only the more determined to secure reform from Charles; hence 
their decision in 1519 to make the election d^aident on the accept- 
ance of a Capitulation’ — the first of a secies of 'electoral capitida- 
tions’ which lasted as long as the old empire — which was neither 
moiji nor less than a solemn treaty between the emperor-elect and 
the electoral princes, covering the whole ambit of imperial govern- 
ment and indnding an undertaking to set up a ‘Reichsreeimeat’ 
composed of representatives of the estates. But the issue ofeonsti- 
tutional reform was only a focus for the sense of frustration and dis- 
content with existing conditions which ran much deeper through 
the whole of German society. The whole nation, wearied of the 
disunity, incompetence and lack of governance which were the mack 
of the preceding century, was in a state of pohtical crisis, which was 
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fanned by the work of propagandists and satirists who, in widely- 
read verse, attacked Rome and the great prelates, the .higher social 
classes and die corruption of the bourgeoisie by money. Nowhere 
is the common feeling more graphically portrayed than in the works 
of Diirer, who gave permanent expression to die sense of insecurity, 
distress and even desperation whidi ran diroughout Germany. 
Ulrich von Hutten, whose Epistolae ohscuromm virorutn, published in 
1514, raised hostility to Rome to a new peak of violence, also bitterly 
reproached all classes within Germany with betrayal of their country 
for their own selfish interests. But it was hostOity to Rome which 
aroused and united national consciousness. It was an extraordinary 
thing, in this age of territorial division, how wide and popular was 
the support for the Gravamina nationis Germanicae, which formulated 
the complaints of the German nation against Rome. The Humanists 
had given new life to the words Germani and Germania, and to the 
idea of common nationality wliich they embodied; Maximilian took' 
it up on the political plane and added the words *of the German 
Nation’ {Nationis Teutonicae) to the old title ‘Sacred Roman Empire’ 
{sacrum imperitim Romanum), thus seeking to give his imperial 
dignity a national flavour. But, after the disappointments on the 
political plane, the frustrated hopes of constitutional reform, it was in 
the religious reformation that the new spirit of German nationalism 
found expression. 

The age produced, in Luther, a figure who transcended his genera- 
tion; but Luther was fortunate in finding the times propitious. 
That the Reformation occurred when and where it did was no acci- 
dent of history ; Luther’s challenge in the famous Wittenberg ‘dieses’ 
of 1517 was transformed in a trice from an academic controversy 
into a burning popular issue because it found an echo in the revolu- 
tionary movement fomenting in Germany. The Gravamina of 1518 
showed that Luther had at his back the whole German peopjp, in 
spite of the territorial fragmentation of Germany. His challenge to 
Rome appealed to the national consciousness, disappointed and 
fiustrated by the years of haggling and bargaining over ‘Reichs- 
reform’. His belief that the essence of religion ky in an inner 
experience was in the German tradition of Meister Eckaxdt, Die- 
trich of Strassburg and Thomas ^ Kempis — a mystical tradition in 
'no way purely German, but especially rife in Germany firom the 
fourteenth century onwards because nowhere else were political and 
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social conditions sudi that the only freedom left to die common man 
was the inner freedom of the spirit. Believing that the essence of 
religion lay in spiritual experience, Luther sought to unite the 
German emperor, princes, clergy and people against the stifling 
juridical system administered from Rome; he opposed the spiritusd 
Church to the ‘human’ institutions of the papacy, councils, episcopate 
and canon law. His appeal was to the ‘German nation’, to the ‘Christ- 
ian nobility of the German nation. He planned, of course, to reform 
the universal Churdi; but the resistance of Rome threw him back 
increasingly on German support and gave his propaganda a peculiarly 
German flavour. ‘It is for you Germans’, he wrote in 1531, ‘that I 
seek salvation and sanctity.’ 

The response swept the whole country. A generation later, 
writing in 1557-1559, the Venetian ambassadors reported that nine- 
tenths of Germany was Protestant and that it was only a question of 
time before the whole country would belong to the new faith. But 
the eflfects of the movement, corresponding to the forces behind it, 
extended far beyond the sphere of religion. Luther’s appeal, reaching 
across the outward barriers of territorial particularism, put fresh life 
into the disjointed body of Germany. His translation of the Bible gave 
common currency to the new form of the German language, wHch 
— springing up in the colonial east, where settlers from an parts of 
Germany were mingled — had slowly foimd its way into the chancer- 
ies of Vienna and Saxony and Brandenburg, at the same period as a 
common tongue was gaining ascendency in England over fhe 
provincial dialects. Through Luther’s Bible, with its vigorous, 
positive vocabulary, the bond of common lai^uage, replacing 
provincial dialects, became a factor of unity in Germany; the same 
result was achieved by his treatises addressed to the people in their 
thousands which (like the subsequent controversial writings of his 
partisans and adversaries) propagated far and wide a speech common 
to all Germans. In his manifesto of 1520 ‘To the Christian nobility 
of the German nation on the improvement of the Christian condi- 
tion’ he drew up a programme of religious reform appUcable to the 
whole of Germany and called upon the princes of die empire ‘the 
Cbristiati nobility’ — to put it into effect.' But his teachings, with 
their appeal to first principles and their incitement to question the 
established order, were immediately applied to social and economic, 
as wdd as to rdigious affairs. The hope of immediate, radical 
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change, cutting short the interminable controversy between the 
emperor and die estates, which Ludietanisni aroused, found its 
earnest expression in a rising among the smaller knights — a class 
whose economic depression we have already noted‘ — which took 
place in 1522-1523. A few months later, in 1524, die Peasants’ War 
broke out in south-west Germany, only to be crushed vmder the 
superior nuHtary power of the nobility. 

Thus the early decades of the sixteenth century witnessed in 
Germany a revolutionary ferment which, in reaction against the 
decline of die empire in the last two or three generations, was 
strongly national in character. In appealing to the German nation, 
Luther was at least in part in revolt against the particularism of die 
princes, the pretensions of the nobility and the egoism of the towns- 
folk and peasantry. Humanists like Hutten, because they were 
nationalists, were initially faithful — often to die point of illusory 
romanticism — to the empire. But the emperor, who had failed to 
grasp die fleeting chance of constitutional reform, turned his back 
on me opportunity of placing himself at the head of the national 
movement. That such an opportunity was there to be taken is 
beyond doubt; but once again, deeper than any individual repug- 
nance to the new doctrines or personal loyalty to Rome, the conflict 
of German and Habsburg interests was the stumbHng-block. 
Charles V, the King of Spain, whose real power derived from his 
non-German lands,* could not afford to compromise his position 
outside Germany by placing himself at the head of a German move- 
ment directed against Rome. He was a Habsburg first, King of 
Spain next, and only at long last the German emperor. Hence, 
although committed to the principles of Church reform and steeped 
in the conciliar traditions of the fifteenth century, Charles deter- 
mined fitom the first to suppress the reform movement, such hesita- 
tion and delay as there was being due solely to foreign compHcarions. 

The movement which had within it, even at that late date, the 
seeds of German unity, thus became the cause of dissension, war and 
division. The political history of the German reformation is so 
familiar that only the salient points need mention; die Edict of 
Worms in I $21, placing Luther under the imperial ban; the approval, 

^ Above, jp. 336-7. 

* Hb mii&tec, GtaaveUa, iofocmed the Diet of Speyer that ‘the empetot has, for the sup- 
port, of bis dignity, not a bazdl-niif s vvoitb of profit nom the empire’, 
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under imperial pressure, of the edict of 1521 by a majority at the liiet 
of Speyer in 1529 and the resultant protest by a number of the most 
influential members; the failure of me Diet of Augsburg in 1530 to 
restore unity and the formation of the Protestant League; the out- 
break of dim war in 1546 (after a long delay due to the appearance 
of the Turkish armies before Vienna and war with France) and Char- 
les’ ephemeral victory in 1547; the revolt of the Protestants under 
Maurice of Saxony in 1552, followed in 1555 by the Peace of Augs- 
burg. As early as 1521 and 1522 the practical measures of reform 
which Luther had demanded in his appeal to the Christian nobflity 
— the sequestration of Church property, the overthrow of Church 
authorities, the abolition of cehbacy, etc. — had everywhere begun, 
and in 1526 the Diet of Speyer charged every estate in the empire to 
conduct itself in the ecclesiastical issue according to the dictates of its 
own consdence, thus deHberately turning over the dedsion of the 
religious question to each province and territory separately. This 
dedsion, resisted for so long by Charles, was accepted as ihe basis of 
the compromise of 1555: except for the heads of ecdesiastical states, 
who were not permitted to change to the reformed &ith, each prince 
was given the right to decide the religion of his prindpality, and with 
the organization of the two parties into two bodies in the imperial 
Diet an uneasy equilibrium was reached, which lasted — due in part 
to the decline of Habsburg fortunes and their constant difficulties in 
the east — into the seventeenth century. Neverthdess the progress of 
Protestantism continued, especially in north Germany, where no 
CathoHc dynasty remained, and where one bishopric after another 
was absorbed until by 1577 only Hildesheim was left. Simultane- 
ously the CathoHc counter-reformation began. In 1573 the prince- 
abbot of Dembach forced the Protestant knights of his domains to 
return to ihe CathoHc faith; in 1574 the archbishop of Mainz fol- 
lowed his example. A decade later the same issue arose at Cologne; 
and the intervention of Spanish troops secured the Westphdian 
bishoprics for CathoHcism. When, in 1608, duke Maxhnuian of 
Bavaria, the acknowledged Catholic leader, annexed the town of 
Donauworth and forceu it to accept the CathoHc fiith, the whole 
issue once more became perilous. Under the leadership of t^e 
Palatinate, the EvangeHcal Union was formed for the defence of 
reUgious peace; Bavaria repHed in 1609 with the creation of the 
CathoHc League. AH that was wanting was Habsburg intervention. 
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The emperor MattJiias (1612-1619) clung to a policy of mediation, 
but already by 1617 be had been ousted for all practical purposes by 
his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, and when in 1619 Ferdinand was 
elected emperor the immediate outbreak of civil war could be 
foreseen. 

Once again only a recapitulation of a bare outline of events be- 
tween 1618 and 1648 is necessary. The struggle opened widi revolt 
in Bohemia, where the counter-reformation simultaneously violated 
religious feeling and ancient privileges, and the uprising soon spread 
to Austria. It became a German issue when, in 1619, the Elector 
Palatine, the leader of the Protestant faction, decided to accept the 
Bohemian crown at the hands of the rebels. After his annihilating 
defeat at the batde of the White Mountain, near Prague, in 1620, 
the war was carried into Germany; Bavaria, whidn had given 
Ferdinand the active support of the Catholic League, wanted ‘com- 
pensation* in the form of the lands of the Upper Palatinate and die 
sectoral dignity; the Spaniards wanted Alsace and the Rhenish 
Palatinate. From the Paktinate, where Catholic arms were success- 
ful, the war was carried into nordi Germany, and die peace of Liibcck 
(1629) constituted the liigh water mark of Ferdinand’s power. But 
die appearance of Spanish Catholicism on the shores of the Baltic 
constituted a threat to Protestant Sweden, whose whole position 
rested on the control of the Baltic seas, just as the Spaniards in the 
Rhineland were a direct threat to Prance, The invasion of Germany 
by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 1630 marked the turn of the tide; 
his alliance with France in 1631 was another milestone in the decline 
of Habsburg fortunes; and when finally, after Gustavus’ death in 
1632, Prance took up arms in 1635, the issue was sealed. MiKtarily, 
the Habsburgs were defeated by 1646; but die war dragged on 
another two years, until it was brought to a close by the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

The treaties of 1648 closed the epoch which began in 1519. Every 
hope and project inspiring the wave of revolutionary ardour which 
swept Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century, had been 
disappointed. A movement which began as a reaction against 
:^eign intervention, and the internal weakness which permitted 
mre^n intervention, resulted in its last phases in foreign inter- 
vention on a scale hitherto unknown. Instead of a restoration, on 
ne^iv and more solid foundations, of a common political and adminis- 
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trativc organization for tlie whole of Germany — an organization 
which, while taking account of the consohdation of tlie principalities, 
would have permitted common action on a federal basis in com- 
mon problems — the peace of 1648 consecrated the sovereignty of 
die principalities; after 1648 the subordination of the prindpanties 
widnn die empire was a form of words widioutpoHtical significance, 
the empire a shadow without substance, beyond all hope of resur- 
rection or reform. A religious movement which, for a short genera- 
tion, seemed to offer a new bond of unity to the German peoples, 
where pohdcal bonds had filled, was transformed instead, through 
the opposition of the Habsburgs, into a new cause of division; 
particularly during the Thirty Years War the breach between Lutiieri 
ans and Calvinists opened nearly as wide as die diasm between 
Cathohes and Protestants. Confessional dualism allied itself with 
territorial fiagmentation, and the spiritual exaltation which had 
found expression in die Reformation faded into apathy or turned 
away into channels remote fiom politics. Finally Germany suffered 
die ravages of civil war and the miseries of a Franco-Spanish war 
fought with mibelievable brutality on German soil.^ The Thirty 
Years War decimated the population,* depressed the peasants and 
ruined the towns, and thus changed the whole social and economic 
substructure of German poHrical life. In this, it only carried a stage 
further the consequences of the religious lyars of the sixteenth 
century, which had been in large measure consoHdated during the 
uneasy peace between 1555 and 1618; but, taking the period 1519- 
1648 as a whole, the result* was a transformation of German society. 
The weakening of all classes in town and comitry, which was the 
inevitable consequence of generations of strife, die effect of war on 
commerce, industry and agriculture, brought about, with the relig- 
ious changes, a further rise in the power of me princes, which ushered 
in the period of princely absolutism. 


* They aie poweUully desenbed ui Gnituuelshausen.’& &tn.ous novel, Sitnplicisstmus (Engt 
translation, 1912) 

* It has been estunated that the number of Germans fell by half or two-thirds, or from more 
than 1(5,000,000 to less than 6,000,000 The credsbihty of the latter figure was accepted, by von 
Inama-Stemegg (‘Die vi^wnthschaftlichen Polgen des Drcissigjlhngen Kne^’, Hist. 
Taschenbuch, 1864), whose work is the basis of the statements of most subsequent writers; but 
the unreliability of the data for aE such estimates should not be forgotten. 
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We saw, at the end. of the last chapter, how by tlie close of the 
fifteenth century a new stability and balance had been struck within 
die territorial states of Germany; we saw, in particular, the begin- 
nings of a- fruitful co-operation between princes and estates, which 
boded well for a healthy development of political life and institutions 
on a basis of progressive ‘constitutionalism’.^ This promise of 
healthy constitutional development within the territorial states, 
off-setting in some degree the lUs of the imperial constitution, 
withered away in the storms which accompanied and followed the 
Reformation. 

In the first place, the Reformation itself upset the balance by 
creating new sources of princely authority. Historians are in the 
main agreed that Luther himself had no intention of subordinating 
the Church' to the secular power; he was no Erastian, and wanted an 
independent Church. But the circumstances under, and the methods 
by which the Reformation was carried out, forced his hand. The 
unswerving opposition of Charles V compelled him to seek the help 
of the princes — Frederick the Wise of Saxony to the fore — and, as 
we have observed, the practical measures of reform in 1521-1522 
were carried out by the princes on their own initiative. Frightened 
by the social unrest of the Peasants’ Wars, which was an unwanted 
consequence of his preaching, Luther sided wholeliearlcdly with the 
princes in their suppression, and thus placed himself even more 
closely under their influence. Moreover, his doctrinal position was 
not sdtogethcr imequivocal: preacliing an invisible and purely 
spiritual Church, in radical opposition to the juridical institutions 
of Rome, he was led to concede that the state is the form in which, 
under God’s will, the world exists, and that, since ecclesiastical 
institutions were but the work of man, with no authority in divine 
law, the state had full tight to shape them and make them its own. 
Thus in the end, partly under duress, partly through the ambiguity 
of his position, he left to the prince authority over persons, consistor- 
, ies, parishes, pastors, over ecclesiastical properties and even over the 
forms of religious service and dogma. In brief, the prince became 
the swnmus episcopus of his territorial Church, and enlisted its re- 
sotffees in support of his territorial power. It was the princes who 

1 Above, p. 350. 
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decided sucli matters as the Confession of Augsburg or the Articles 
of Smalkald. They took advantage of the political conflicts aroused 
by the Reformation to bind the new churches to the secular power 
and make of tliem die most solid supports of tlieir sovereignty. 

This early victory of the princes, which at one stroke created a 
completely new source of power, as effective in tlieir hands as was 
the English church in die hands of the Tudors, was consolidated at 
the end of the century, when the dangers of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion forced the Protestants to accept a new degree of discipline and 
subordination. Under the influence of Melanchlhon, the fervent 
spirit of primitive Lutheranism was whitded away; the Formula 
of Concord of 1577, defining the orthodox Lutheran faith and 
reducing it to a system, introduced a period of stagnation, in which 
the reformed faith stood on the defensive. This attitude, imposed by 
the struggle widi the Counter-Reformation, was encouraged by the 
princes, who had adopted Lutheranism for their own profit, and who, 
regarding their ecclesiastical supremacy as a branch of their secular 
and territorial power, natursmy favoured the development of 
rigorous orthodoxy, of uniformity and of discipline. Thus was bred 
the dull, conservative Lutheranism of the seventeenth century, 
which allied itself widi die territorial powers, and established a rigor- 
ous disciplinary system subordinating every individual to a state in 
which the civil and ecclesiastical authorities reigned in concert. In- 
corporated in the principalities, Lutheranism became hostile to the 
idea of national unity, which inspired the early popular and demo- 
cratic phase of the Reformation; the territorial diurches became 
piUars supporting princely power. Nor was the position in Catholic 
Germany different. In order to make headway, the Counter- 
Reformation needed the coercive power of the princes, who thus 
became the determining factor in ecclesiastical aflhirs, because with- 
out them Catholicism would have been quite unable to maintain 
itself. 

The evolution of Lutheranism towards a system of territorial 
churches, the subordination of religion to the dictates of the princes, 
also had a stifling effect on politick activity. The Reformation had 
brought a breath of fi:esh air into Germany. As 41 churches, 
Lutheran, C 4 vinist and Catholic, in their strt^gle for power 
developed rigid canons of orthodoxy, this was lost. The whole 
weight of the organized churdies, including their influence over 
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education and morality, was thrown into the scales on the side of 
government; diey were content to preadi the duty of obedience to 
divinely-appointed authority, inculcating the narrow doctrine diat 
man serves God best by gaining a living for his family, performing 
his everyday duties and conforming wim die authority of die State. 
Thus, between a family Hfe inspired by an old-fashioned patriarchal- 
ism and a State not so much patriarchal as despotic, there was — 
apart from associations of no poUtical significance — no approved 
oudet for the energies of the individual, particularly of the middle 
classes; there was no opportunity for broad political activity, such as 
might develop the poHtical education of the citizens.^ 

These devdopments, which exercised durable influence on the 
mentality of the middle classes, leading inevitably to both religious 
and poHtical indifierentism, occurred at a time when, on die political 
plane, the middle classes were fighting a losing batde. The sub- 
ordination of the towns to the princes began, we saw,* in the fifteenth 
century. Their economic dedme occurred in the main in the sixteenth 
century. In part it was a corollary of the rise of Polish and Russian 
power on the Baltic, depriving the German merchants of their 
eastern markets;* in part it was due to the competition of EngHsh, 
Flemish and Scandinavian merchants, supported by their govern- 
ments.* The consequence was a rapid deterioration in the position 
of the Hanseatic League, which was in full decay by the end of the 
sixteenth century, and in 1630 only the three cities of Liibeck, Ham- 
burg and Bremen were represented at the Hanseatic diet. The decline 
of the dties of the soudi occurred somewhat later: a turning point 
was reached when the great Augsburg banking house of Fugger — a 
house which gave its name to a whole period of history — went 
under as a result of the repudiation of the Spanish debtin 1627. Both 
in north and south, the Thirty Years War completed the ruin of the 
towns, particularly of the imperial dties which could not daim the 
protection of a territorial prince. Internally, the decline of trade 
both before and during the wars encouraged the rise of restrictions 
and monopoHes, through which the more powerful elements sought 

1 The significance of the changes in the chacactec of lAithecanism is emphasized paiticulacly 
by B. Vennnl, Cemnn/s Time Reiclis (i 944 }> on whose conclusions the above paragrapha 
are latgdy based 

* Above, p. 343. 

* Ivan ni dtned the German merchants' gild at Novgorod in 1494. 

* It ia characteristic of Habsburg policy that they favoured th^ dominions in the Nether- 
lands at the expense of the German merchants. 
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to engross what commerce remained. The result was a spirit of 
petty egoism, and a gaieral stagnation, which was the counterpart 
to the pohtical indifferentism and weakness already noted. 

The collapse of German commerce under die strain of state- 
fostered foreign competition and civil war weakened the towns in 
their relations with the princes and simultaneously deranged the 
whole balance between princes and estates, since the towns on 
account of their financial resources had, at the end of die fifteenth 
century, played a leading part in the activities of die States-General. 
In the territorial states, only very few cities — Rostock and Wismar, 
Stralsund and Greifswald are examples — succeeded in maintaining 
any real measure of independence; the rest sank into direct subordin- 
ation to the general territorial administration, and lost their auto- 
nomy except occasionally for petty matters of police. The magis- 
trates, although stiU mostly chosen by the citizens or a section of the 
town, were appointed by the territorial authority, and their activities 
were so circumscribed by the organs of the central administration 
that they ceased in practice to be representatives of the community 
diey governed and acted rather as indireedy appointed officials of 
the State. The only exceptions were in territories where the estates 
succeeded in maintaining their hold; here the interests of the cities 
were in some measure secured by their participation in aedvities of 
the States-General. But in lands like Austria, or Prussia, or Bavaria, 
where the princes broke the power of the estates, the cities sank 
rapidly to me level of mere units or districts in the general scheme 
of territorial administration. 

The decline of the towns was thus one aspect of the wider struggle 
between the princes and the estates, which broke out almost 
inevitably as a result of the increase in the power of die princes after 
the Reformation. Once they had bound the territorial churches to 
the secular power, the princes sought to drive home their advantage 
by attacking the nobility and thfe towns and freeing themselves from 
dependence on the States-General. In the main this occurred in the 
seventeenth century, for the most part after the setdement of 1648 — 
the decline of the Bavarian Landtag in the sixteenth century was 
exceptional — and* it was a process which affected Catholic and 
Protestant states equally. Indeed, the forces of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion were a powerful instrument for the suppression of the estates 
and their independence; they were used ruthlessly throu^out the 
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Austrian, dominions, particularly in Austria itself, where tlie Catholic 
rulers broke die backbone of the Lmidtag by persecuting aixd driving 
out die Protestant nobility, its most trusty members, at a time when 
the population of Austria was still almost totally Protestant in faith. 
A similar policy was pursued in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, and 
outside Austrian territory in Bavaria. Thus a practical example was 
given of the political value of the victory won by the princes at the 
Peace of Augsburg in 1555: the famous principle cuius regio eius religio 
was not merely a means of securing religious uniformity, but also an 
instrument for creating a regime of absolutism. 

The uneasy peace of the period between 1555 and 1618 was used 
by the princes to consolidate their position, and in particular to 
reorganize and modernize their administrative machinery, which 
was notoriously retrograde by comparison with England and France. 
It was at this time that institutions more complex than a single un- 
differentiated household administration were generally introduced; ‘ 
separate ‘colleges’ of privy councillors with distinct spheres of action, 
which were the foreruimers of die later ministries, now made their 
appearance, including consistorial courts controUing all matters of 
religion. It was at this time that offices like the chancery were de- 
tached from the royal court and took up permanent residence in a 
fixed place. But above all this was the period of the rise of a profes- 
sional bureaucracy, which became the backbone of princely govern- 
ment, freeing it from dependence on the estates. It was because of the 
progress of administrative machinery that the princes were able so 
easily to absorb the autonomous regimes of the towns, and it was 
with the support of die new bureaucracy, which had every interest in 
the dissolution of the old aristocratic and oligarchic society, that they 
broke the power of the States-Gencral. 

The struggle between the princes and the estates was fought out 
over the issue of taxation. In this fundamental question, as we have 
seen,® a solution had been reached by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, by which time in practically every territory the prince had se- 
cured the right to levy extraordinary taxes with the assent of the 
States-General, which were thereby accorded a recognized place 
in German political institutions. Particularly important, fi’om the 

i fi^i-Andreas, Deutschland vor derReJormtim, asS-aSs; there is also a useful essay in Below’s 

< iTerme^um u. Stadt. — Most prmces imitated Austrian institutions, which were reorganized 
middt ARudinjlian I and Ferdinand 1 oa Burgundian and French models. 

M9, 
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point of view of dae estates, was the control exercised by the States- 
General over die taxes wliich it granted. The prince, through his 
officials, collected and administered the ordinary revenues; but the 
taxes granted by the estates remained firom beg inni n g to end under 
their control. They passed into the Landeskasse, a treasury distinct 
firom the prince’s exchequer, were administered by officers respon- 
sible to the estates, and a strict watch was maintained to ensure that 
they were used only for the purposes for which they were granted. 
In this respect the German States-General had initially even more 
effective control than the English parliament; there were here all the 
germs of a sound constitutional development. But the changed 
situation after the Reformation and after the Thirty Years War, in 
particular thewaning of the middle-classes, brought all such develop- 
ment to a standstill. At the very period when in England the Civil 
Wars and the Whig Revolution assured the predominance of the 
mercantile classes, in Germany the princes freed themselves from the 
financial and therewith from all other control by the estates. As we 
have noted, the process began in die sixteenth century in Bavaria, 
where dukes William and Ludwig, who ruled joindy after 1514, 
raised three general taxes without seeking the assent of the estates; 
and by 1577 the decay had proceeded so far that the Bavarian estates, 
realizing dieir own powerlessness, themselves requested that their 
assemblies should be discontinued. In Prussia, where the position of 
the estates had been materially strengthened during the period of 
Polish overlordsllip, when the Polish crown ddiberatdy lent them 
its support as a counterpoise to the dukes, the straggle was longer 
and harder. The nobility stood out for the ‘pohey of the Fatherland’ 
— i.e. local East Prussian interests — in opposition to the ‘despotism 
of the Mark of Brandenburg’, and it was only during the reign of the 
Great Elector (1640-1688) diat their opposition was broken. When 
in 1653 the nobility accepted an offer of increased rights over the 
peasantry on their estates, and in exchange granted the Elector the 
taxes he demanded for a period of six years, a turning point, was 
reached. After the six-year period was ended, the Elector demanded 
the permanent concession of a regular yearly contribution, and when 
this was secured in 1662, there was no longer any question of an 
effective right of assent or dissent by the estates. 

These are examples of a process completed almost everywhere in 
Germany during die generation following the Peace of 1648, if not 
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before. How far the process had gone is illustrated by the fact drat in 
1670 an attempt was made to introduce an imperial edict of general 
application throughout die empire, annulling the right of assent to 
taxation vested in die Statcs-Gcncral of the various territories. This 
attempt to secure an overriding legal ruling was unsuccessful, but as 
a compromise a general order to all subjects was issued, setting forth 
dieir duty to contribute ‘in accordance widi custom and the princes’ 
needs’. Thus it was established that die princes were witliia their 
rights in levying taxes at the rate which had become customary Since 
die introduction of taxation with the assent of the States-General 
at the end of the fifteenth century. In addition, the princes shook off 
control by introducing new forms of taxation wliidi lay outside the 
normal sphere of control of the States-General, It was a more diflB.- 
cult matter to get rid of the separate financial administration of the 
Landeskasse, which remained in existence in Brandenburg-Prussia, 
Austria and Bavaria, long after die estates had lost dieir right of 
assent to taxation; but with the elimination of die estates’ control 
die difference between the two Kassen was gradually reduced to one 
of historical origin, and the two took dieir place side by side as two 
branches of a single admidstration. In Prussia financial dualism 
was for all practical purposes eliminated by Frederick WiUiam I 
in 1713, 

With the termination of the estates’ participation in taxation and 
the emergence of an unlimited princely right to levy taxes, the 
foundations of the power of the Landtage collapsed. Thereafter few 
princes experienced difficulty in consohdating an absolutist regime. 
In the course of the seventeenth century full assemblies of the 
estates were mosdy replaced by committees, which were easily sub- 
jected to the ruler’s will, and which (like the French parlemcnt two 
centuries earlier) became little more than formal meetings for register- 
ing the sovereign’s decisions. Only in Saxony, Brunswick, Hesse, 
Wurttemberg and Mecklenburg did the estates succeed in retaining 
their status, clinging to their inherited rights and privileges with 
dogged tenacity; but even here they rarely played any active part in 
public life. Elsewhere they fell into powerlessness, particularly in the 
three major states, Austria, Prussia and Bavaria, and the organs of 
absolute government were constructed Without their assent or 
consult^ition. At most they were left with certain customary rights, 
r which. Ipecame increasingly insignificant as new forms and mediods 
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of government arose; taxation and legislation became prerogatives 
of me ruler, and supported by a bureauccatic system often built up 
on the French model and by a mercenary army, the princes emerged 
from the ruin of the Thirty Years War as absolute rulers. 

IV 

The new absolutism received its consecration in the peace of 
Westphalia. The accretion of power which came to the princes as a 
result of the ruin of their subjects during the Thirty Years War pro- 
foundly modified their relations with the empire, particularly as the 
Emperor Ferdinand III appeared at the setdement as the defeated 
party. Their victory over their subjects set diem on the road to 
absolute sovereignty, and made it natural for them to claim 
sovereignty in the international sphere. Even before the beginning 
of the war in 1618 a number of die more important states — Hesse, 
Saxony, Brandenburg and, in particular, the Palatinate— had main- 
tained ambassadors at foreign courts, working side by side with, and 
as often as not in opposition to, the imperial ambassadors. They had 
not hesitated to enter into foreign alliances without imperial assent. 
Hence by 1648 they were already acting as independent powers in 
European politics, and this independence was increased when in the 
subsequent fifty years more and more imperial territories fell under 
princes who were independent kings in virtue of possessions lying 
outside the boundaries of the empire. This was true, in the first place, 
of Austria wliich, linked with the Habsburg possessions in Hungary, 
the Netherlands and Italy, was much more a European power than a 
German state. It was true of Saxony which, once the leading Protest- 
ant state of Germany, saw its elector become a Catholic in order to 
compass the Polish crown. The eltetor of Hanover ascended the 
English throne in 1 714. One group of northern provinces was under 
the king of Sweden, another under the king of Denmark. Even the 
elector of Brandenburg when, in 1701, he was raised to the royal 
dignity, took his title from his Prussian lands, which — after existing 
under Polish overlordshm from 1466 to 1657 — were no longer 
accounted, as in the middle ages, a province of the empire. 

This extensive association of German with non-German lands 
meant in practice a disruption of the territorial unity of Germany, 
scarcely less final than the annexation of the west German province 
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of Alsace by France wliicli occurred simultaneously. After 1648 tlie 
empire bad, properly speaking, no history of its own; die territories 
went tlicir own way widiout any reference to die destiny of Ger-- 
many as a whole. In the peace of Westphalia the princes secured all 
the essentials and most of the trappings of sovereignty; diercafter 
every prince was emperor in his lands. ^ All the powers they lud 
acquired as a result of die Reformation and of the Thirty Years War 
were confirmed in the treaty of peace, in particular their authority in 
matters of religion and their right to form alliances. Any direct 
interference by the emperor with administration, eidicr in particular 
regions or diroughout the empire, was henceforth out of the 
question. Even in petty matters like die post, which was an imperial 
monopoly, or the granting of patents of nobiHty, the princes were 
jealous of die emperor’s rights, and sought (mosdy with success) to 
bring them into their own hands. It was characteristic, again, of the 
new state of affairs that the Diet of die Empire, although it had long 
ceased to be an effective organ of government, was in 1663 transformed 
mto a permanent congress of ambassadors, sitting at Regensburg; 
here again the change emphasized the independence of the princes. 
It was, however, in die international sphere that the disruption of the 
empire was most clearly seen. At the Congress of Utrecht in 1713, 
for example, only envoys of the several states, not of the empire, 
were present, while in the following year, when peace was concluded 
with France, two separate treaties were promulgated at an interval 
of six mondis: the treaty of Rastatt for die emperor, and the Treaty 
of Baden for the princes. Even die pretence of maintaining the 
formal unity of the empire had been dropped. 

The sovereign rights accorded to the princes in the peace of West- 
phaha were in theory limited by the tights of the empire. They were 
supposed to observe the laws of the empire and only deviate from 
them in cases where imperial law laid no claim to general bindiim 
force. They were under the obligation to participate in impetm 
wars, and were not permitted to remain neutral. Any treaties or 
alliances they entered into were limited by the stipulation that they 
must not be directed against the peace of either empire or emperor. 
These limitations were all so many empty words. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession, Bavaria did not hesitate to take up arms on the 

'1 Hia/A thftinspqm.: 'RuHibet status tamam potest in suo tecritorio, quantum imperator in 
Impeido.’^ , 
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side of France. In die War of the Austrian Succession, die empire 
as a body took no part. In the Seven Years War Prussia successfully 
defied die whole might of the empire. In the Wars of the French 
Revolution, Prussia withdrew independendy into neutrality m 1795, 
Austria in 1797, although so far as die empire as a whole was con- 
cerned the warwas not concluded until die Peace of Lun^ville in 1 801. 
Independent action in die pursuit of independent interests was thus 
die rule: longbefore the demise of the empire was publicly announced 
in 1 806, it had ceased to exist. After 1648 it was no longer an empire 
at all, and scarcely even a federation: it had no co mm on treasury, no 
efficient common tribunals and no means of coercing a refractory 
member. The seventeenth-century jurist who described it as an 
irregular body — ‘irrcgulare aliquod corpus et monstro simile’— was 
making a plain statement of fact. It was neither a limited monarchy, 
as imperi^st writers vainly sought to prove, nor a federal state, since 
effective means of federal action were lacking, particularly in the 
sphere of war and foreign relations. A federal constitution might 
stiU. have been aeated in the days of Maximilian I, but cverythmg 
that had happened between 1520 and 1648 liad made a federal 
solution more remote. 

There was not even sufficient identity of interests to constitute a 
basis for a federation of sovereign states. After the Thirty Years 
War the cleavage of interests between die Protestant north and the 
Catholic south was a dominant theme, and the confessional division 
was organized in such a way as to permit either party, Catholic or 
Protestant, to paralyse any attempt at action by the Diet. Intent on 
dieir own aggrandizement and on the exploitation of their own 
sovereign powers, not even the greatest of the princes had any vision 
of German unity or any consciousness of overriding German 
nationality. After 1648 die empire was a meaningless historical 
survival, Germany a geographical expression: the reality was em- 
bedded in the prindpahties, whose only ambition was to develop 
into sovereign monarchies. 


V 

The full recognition of the sovere^nty of the princes. Catholic 
and Protestant dike, which was contained in the peace of Westphalia 
affected not only the relations of die princes with me emperor, but also 
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die relations of die empire widi foreign powers. The princes might he 
sovereigns in their own lands, unimpeded either by die emperor above 
or by die estates below, but — cxaudiiig Austria —■ none, not even 
Braiidenborg-Prussia, was more than a second-rate power, and none 
was strong aiough to adopt an attitude of indep^dence in foreign 
affairs. In this respect the treaties of 1648, although only registering 
the completion of a jprocess vdiich was centuries old, marked a fetd 
decline in Germany’s standing in Europe. Austria after 1648, and 
particularly in the eighteenth century, concentrated its attention 
inaeasingly on its interests in Eastern Europe, turning its back on 
Germany, and the princes were left to fend for diemselves. The 
result showed how illusory their sovereign independence was, when 
they came face to face with a great power imbued with strong 
political traditions. Prance had had its chents among the German 
princes since the days of PhiHp Augustus at the end of the twelfth 
century; but never was French intervention in German politics so 
open, so continual and so consistent as after 1648. Broken, divided, 
economically weak, and lacking any sense of national unity, 
Germany became virtually a French protectorate: even in the 
imperial diet at Regensburg the dominant voice was that of the 
French ambassador. 

The peace treaties of 1648 themselves gave a formal sanction to 
French interference at die conclusion of a war in whicli Austria was 
defeated by French and Swedish arms. Opposition to Austria direw 
one party among the princes into die arms of France, and identified 
their interests widi French interests. As far back as 1552 Maurice of 
Saxony and his Protestant confederates had allied with France, and 
agreed to the French annexation of Metz, Toul and Verdun, in order 
to shake off 'the hestial Spanish servitude’; thereafter France was 
tardy widiout an organized patty in Germany. In 1629 Richelieu 
drew up the fonous memorial, demonstrating die necessity for 
French intervention in German affairs, which embodied the perman- 
ent guiding ptiadples of French policy,^ and a few mondis later, in 
association with Sweden, put them into effect. A weak and dis- 
united Germany was a French interest — was, indeed, perhaps 
France’s major interest ia Europe — and it was with this interest to 

'*■ 1 pby die part 'which Rodu^eu assigned to Fiance’, Napoleon remarked to a 
FmMui. negotutor, — The first, introductory volume of Sord’s VBurope el U rivobum 
^/nwjdie pravi^eia'bnUumtsktt^ of the coherence of Frendi policy through the centuries. • 
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the fore diat its representatives went to die peace conference in 1648. 
After 1629 the Thirty Years War had been a war between the Bour- 
bons and the Habsburgs fought out on German soil, but in the 
treaties of 1648 it was represented as a struggle for the rights and 
liberties of die German prmces against attempts at their suppression 
by die emperor, in whidi the French king appeared as the protector 
of German liberties. The fact that the long of France was a party 
to the treaty made him a guarantor of the constitution which it 
regulated, and his guardianship became a pretext for a general 
supervision of German domestic politics. A similar r 61 e was assigned 
to Sweden in the nordi; but die decline of Swedish power, cul- 
minating in die defeat of Poltava in 1709, left France alone in the field. 
The territorial setdement of i <548 was exaedy suited to French 
interests: a Germany divided into 234 territorial units, all claiming 
sovereign independence and at loggerheads among themselves, had' 
no hope of escaping French tutelage. With good reason a French 
diplomat later described the peace of Westphalia as ‘one of die 
finest jewels in the French crown*. ^ 

Thus the scene was set for Louis XIV, who systematically exploited 
German internal divisions as a means of securhig bodi the territorial 
aggrandizement of France at the expense of Germany, and his own 
predominance in Europe. At the first imperial election under the 
new r 4 gime, in 1658, France solemnly warned the electors that their 
freedom was passing from diem and that the inmerial crown was 
becoming hereditary in one family, and offered to subsidize the 
elector of Bavaria, if he would become emperor. A considerable 
party was even in favour of conferring the imperial crown on Louis 
liimself. When, in the end, the Austrian Leopold I was elected 
France immediately confironted him with an organized opposition 
party. Led by the archbishop of Mainz, a number of princes formed 
the Rhenish League, under French direction, for protection against 
possible encroaclments by Austria. Thus Louis XTV set himself up 
as protector of the states of south and south-western Germany, and 
firom 1679 his domination over Germany was complete. This period 
saw the French annexation of Strassburg (1681), and the notorious 
‘reunions’, which consolidated French power in Alsace, assured 
French control of the left bank of the Rhine for a long stretch from 

* Sold, op, cit,, I, 401. Sord bimsdf described the treatiet characteristically as Ta grande 
oeuvre europ^enne de ranctenne France' (op. at, 1 , 270) , 
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the Swiss frontier iiordiwards, and left the imperial territories of 
Burgmtdy to the south and Lorraine to die nordi at die mercy of 
France. The latter, after being more dian once under French 
occupation, was finally annexed, widi die county of Bar, in 1766, 
when it had been under continuous French occupation since 1735; 
the free county of Burgundy was ceded to France at the peace of 
Rastatt in 1714. 

It was no accident diat die period immediately following the 
peace of Westphalia witnessed the most serious territorial losses ever 
suffered by Germany. Inability to defend die frontiers was die inevi- 
table conseq^uence of the total breakdown of internal cohesion. Only 
die princes immediately concerned by the French ‘rectifications’ in 
Alsace and elsewhere were prepared to fight; the others saw only an 
opportunity for an ‘arrangement’ to their own advantage. Austria 
’deliberately sacrificed Alsace in order to gain a freehand in Hungary; 
Brandenburg under the Great Elector, a pensioner of France, 
deliberately obstructed die formation of an anti-French alBance, when 
the unprovoked French occupation of Strassburg in 1681 aroused — 
for almost die last time in the history of the old empire — a wave of 
resentment and national feeUng. It was the opposition of a great 
European coalition, headed by Great Britain, and not of the German 
princes, which put a halt to French expansion in die Wars of the 
Palatinate (1688-1697) and of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714). 
Only their fear of French hegemony postponed the annexation of the 
left bank of the Rhine from the age of Louis XIV to that of Napo- 
leon. If the integrity of Germany was maintained, it was because it 
was in the interests of the powers to prevent the absorption piece- 
meal of German territory by one of their number; the empire was 
preserved after 1648 because the great powers could not agree on the 
division of the spoils. 

After 1648 Germany ceased to be a factor in European politics. 

^ Only Austria and , (after 1748) Prussia counted for anything, and 
because of their rivalry they tended to cancel each other out. When 
Frederick the Great in 1756 threw over die traditional Prussian 
fidendship with France in fiivour of an alliance with England, it was 
'simply the sign for the cementing of a Franco-Austrian alliance, 
whatever the constellation of forces, French preponderance over 
Germany was assured. With France in possession of Alsace and of 
' Strassburg ~ ‘a door through which she can invade German soil 
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as often as she wislies’^ — western Germany lay exposed and defence- 
less under the threat of French donunation and eventual French 
conquest, subject without notice to French interference. Because it 
was a cardind point of Fraxch poHcy to keep Germany weak and 
disunited, the long subjection, moral as well as political, of Germany 
to France was a major cause of German backwardness. A century 
later, on the eve of the French Revolution, an official of the French 
foreign mhiistry described Germany as a bulwark of France which 
it was an essential Frendi interest to keep in its present state of dis- 
unity.* Like the papacy in the days of Gregory VII and Innocent 
ni, only with a more ruthless logic, France ^ed with and fostered 
German particularism in order to further its own political designs. 
When Napoleon announced that the anniliilation of German 
nationality was an essential feature of his policy, he was only reducing 
to a phrase what had been the essence of French policy since Riche- 
Heu. To annex the German territories on the left bank of the Rhine, 
to dominate the rest by exploiting their divisions, to prevent 
the growth of common German interests and impede the resurgence 
of German lutionahsm, all this was traditional in French poHcy; 
but never was it more easily or more successfully encompassed 
than during die centuries when the principalities, having broken 
loose and secured sovereignty, assumed control of German destinies. 
Their concentration on their own interests, their forgetfulness of 
their common German inheritance, created the atmosphere most 
congenial to French intrigue: in a welter of petty and divergent 
interests the princes, for a consideration, gladly signed the death- 
warrant of Germany. 


VI 

The decay of any sense of common German nationality was a 
measure of the havoc wrought in Germany by the Wars of Religion 
and the ordeal of the Thirty Years War. EarHer a spirit of national- 
ism had flourished despite (and, indeed, in reaction to) political 

1 When the question of recovering Sttsssburg after the French occupation of t 68 i was 
under debate, Uie commander of die imperial army, Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden- 
Baden, said: ‘Pot Germany the possession of this dij means simply a lasting pledge of peace. 
For France it is a door constandy open for war, through which she can invade German soil 
as often as she wishes.’ Louis XTV’s view was substantially the same: Alsace was, he said, ‘a 
passage for our troops to Germany’. Cf. Sorel, op. cit., 1 , 483-4. 

* lUler, France and Germany, 99 - 
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impotence and fragmentation. After 1648 it perished witli the 
dismemhcrnient of the empire. A last flicker was aroused by the 
predatory sdiemes of Louis XIV; but it was soon spent, and its poh- 
ticaleffectwasnil. Art and literature bodi bore witness to die exhaus- 
tion of the German spirit, which found its last refuge in die music of 
Buxtehude (1637-1707) and Bach (1685-1750). Except for music, 
where die reverberations of the Reformation still found an echo, 
the progress of terntorialisin substituted for the strongly personal 
and popular art of the Reformation a courdy and aristocratic art 
aloof from the people and servilely imitative of France and Italy. In 
this it faithfully reflected political conditions. Nothing more clearly 
illustrates the extent of the dechne which overtook Germany in the 
seventeenth century than the disappearance of the ideals and impulses 
which had inspired the generation of 1 500-1525. 

The disappearance of any sense of common German nationality, 
which was the mark of die century following the peace of Westpha- 
lia was in part die result of sliecr ph)mcal exhaustion. The desolation 
of the Thirty Years War left die country incapable of any great 
corporate eSort, concerned almost exclusively with recovery from 
material devastation. But it was also the result of die triumph of the 
princes, which the treaties of 1648 had registered. With the ruin of 
the peasantry and die middle classes government in the German 
principahties lost all popular associations and all capacity to appeal to 
popular loyalty; the petty absolutisms of Germany neidier possessed 
nor sought any foundation or support in die people. This was a 
cardinal fact in German history throughout this period. The absolut- 
ism established by the princes after 1648 had, of course, certain 
advantages to confer; but divorced as it was from die people, it had 
neither me power to take root nor the resources to grow and mature. 
A strong autocratic regime was, all m all, a benefit in die years 
immediately following the Thirty Years War, when the restoration 
of peace, order and stable government was a first necessity, and no 
less valuable was the work of the princes in bringing up to date the 
organs of administration, without which no regime could begin to 
cope with the intricate problems of modem government. In restoring 
an ordered administration after a generation of civil war the princes 
performed a necessary task. But die benefits conferred were meagre 
when set against the cost; the triumph of the princes was paid for by 
(the German people. 
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When the principalities rose to power in the thirtecntli century it 
looked as though diey would triumph because diey, rather than die 
empire, were capable of absorbing and giving expression to all the 
vim elements in German life; when diey re-arosc at die end of 
the fifteendi century, it was because the princes had found a means of 
harnessing to their governments the strong currents of political life 
which emerged in die fourteenth century. Nothing of the sort 
could be said of the absolutisms which came into existence after 
1648. After the ruin of the middle classes diere was no vigorous 
third estate capable either of controlling or of stimulating govern- 
ment. Not all the princes of the new dispensation were tyrants or 
despots, but all the governments had tins in common, tiiat they 
served no purpose except their own existence. After 1648 govern- 
ment was an ‘end in itself’. It exploited the people, because exploita- 
tion was its object; it maintained a routine; it revolved on its own 
axis; but it m^e no progress, because it had no objectives outside 
itself towards which to progress; its ideal was a static society, self- 
sufficient and quiescent. The result of the long process of German 
territorial devdopment was thus petrifaction: Germany existed but 
it did not live. 

Every diange which we liave traced in die history of Germany 
between 1520 and 1648 played its part in confining German political 
Hfe widiin die rigid firamework of a petrifying territorial absolutism. 
In the first place, the two hundred odd states which emerged as die 
ill-assorted, inconsequential units of German pohtical Hfe after die 
upheavals of the Thirty Years War, were too small to fiourish or to 
achieve a real measure of self-suffidency except by a conservatism 
which dosed die door on all that was progressive. Their boundaries, 
stiU broken by enclaves and determined by the whims of dynastic 
aeddent, corresponded to no reaHty. They were artifidal creations, 
which were unable to stand on their own feet, and only existed as 
dients of France or of the opponents of Prance. The princes who 
ruled them had no object except to continue to rule, unless it were to 
make their rule more profitable by adding more acres and more 
bodies to contribute to taxation. With rare exceptions they still 
acted largdy as landed proprietors, who farmed thdr patrimony to 
raise an income to support thdr households, courts and palaces. 
Thus the resources of the land, dissipated in small fractions, were 
wasted on the upkeep of a senseless multipHdty of court estabUsh- 
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melits wliid), served no useful purpose. When we view palaces like 
die Zwinger in Dresden or Bruclisal, die residence after 1722 of the 
priircc-bishops of Speyer, widi dieir colonnades and wings and 
orangeries and pavilions, our adnriration should be tempered by the 
knowledge that they were bought by die sweat of an oppressed 
peasantry, by die acceptance of subsidies from France, and by the 
sale of mercenaries to die great powers.’- It should be tempered also 
by the knowledge that the object of these establishments was to 
create an impression of solidity, permanence and magnificence, 
which was the very opposite of the truth, with the object of magnify- 
ing the distance between prince and subjects and holding the latter 
in political subjection; the prince-bishop of Speyer, in his regal 
splendour at Bruchsal, did not hesitate to notify his people that ‘me 
commanding will of his majpsty is none other than the commanding 
wiU of God himself’. 

These petty absolutisms, whose sole object was self-glorification, 
rested on the twin piUars of the administration and the army, with 
moral support ftom the church. The Thirty Years War had created 
a soldiery which the princes took care to retain on a permanent 
footing after peace was restored. Thus the standing army made its 
first appearance in. Germany as a basis and support for local absolut- 
ism; in mternational politics the independent value of the petty 
armies of the German princes was negligible, but tliey were useful 
for securing stability and obedience at home. Hence all liquid capital 
available, when the voracious needs of princely pomp had been 
satisfied, was appHed to building up armies and bureaucracies. It 
was to finance the administration and the military system that more 
and more rigorous taxation was imposed after 1650, because the 
administration and the army were the instruments through which 
the princes reduced their subjects to tutelage. The multiplication 
of bureaucracies was a mark of the times. It was the natum conse- 
quaice of territorial ftagmentation and patriarchal despotism, and it 

’ Cf. RSrig, Ursadien u. Aiiswirkungen ies ieutsdm Parlikuliirtsmm (1937), aS-ag: ‘XRe 
lunatic sums wluch Karl-£ugen of Wlitttemberg fiivolled away on It^an opeta, French 
ballet, etc., led not only to taxation bordering on forced loans, W also to the provision of 
6,000 sol^eis (in return for correapouduig subsidies) to the French for their war against 
ftedeock the Great of Prussia, But the best proposition for princes with easy consciences 
occuired sBer 1775, when England -was in need of soldiers for the American war. The land- 
graVp of Hesse-Kassel did the best business at this penod, because the relatively orderly state 
of his n^faty arcangements enabled him to dehver better troops tiian competitors hke the 
dectOr of Bavaua or Katl-Eugen of Wurttemberg Of 19,400 Hessians supplied to tiie 
Btiti^t gOVetunent 13,900 returned in 17S4; casualties numbered 7,500.’ 
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provided aii occupation for die middle classes, which had lost their 
natural oudet with the decay of commerce. Urban life now revolved 
round the busy wheels of administration: as die old towns of Ger- 
many went down, new towns like Weimar or Karlsrulie, Mannheim 
or Erlangen, arose whose raison d'etre was the princely residence to 
which they were attached and the bureaucracies they housed. For 
all their beauty they were parasites, draining the country and 
contributing nothing to its economic resources. Likewise the effects 
on German middle class society of its absorption into a bureaucracy 
inspired by no ideal of pubhc service, were deplorable. The multi- 
tude of officials regarded their employment as a particular favour, 
demanding in return the most absolute subservience to their princely 
employer. They were in most cases chosen on principle from other 
territories, so as not to be contaminated by sympathy with the 
people it was their duty to exploit. And finally their energies were 
frivolled away in an endlessly repeated administrative routine, in 
which each territory aped its neighbour: over two hundred states 
each with its customs system and customs officials, each with its 
chancery, each widi its organization of direct and indirect taxation! 
The mere cost of tliis multiplication was sufficient to prevent any 
recovery of prospewty, to absorb the surpluses wliich should have 
gone into commerce and industry, to tie Germany to an obsolescent 
social and economic system in which agriculture was predominant. 

Germany needed a period of peace and stability after the desolation 
and ravages of the Tliirty Years War; but the absolutist regime 
robbed the country of the benefits of peace and stability. The 
iimumerable territorial barriers alone were a fetal obstacle to 
commerce. The upkeep of the lavish establishments of the ruhng 
dynasties was a dead weight crushing all productive sections of the 
population. The very stagnation which die r6gime produced 
tended to perpetuate absolutism. Lack of opportunity drove the 
best elements to seek their fortunes abroad. It was not only that 
government was divorced from the people; more important was the 
fact that there were not, as in France or in England, flourishing 
economic interests which demanded a voice in government. When 
German territorialism set obstades in the path of the rise of the 
middle class, it created a situation which fundamentally differen- 
tiated Germany from the west. The cardinal vice of the absolutist 
regime was that it allowed the middle class to survive only as the 
cc 
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salaried pensioner of govemm,ent. In part, this was deliberate policy, 
as the sustained attacks on die estates imply. In part, it was the 
inescapable result of die political condition under which absolutism 
rose to power. The mercantilism of die age was not foreign to 
Germany; diere were princes enough who saw the advantage of 
pursuing a definite economic policy and stimulating economic 
nfe; but the units were in general too small and artificial, the bounds 
within which they worked too narrow, for mercantilism to register 
any notable success. Except for provinces Kke Meissen, with its rich 
mineral deposits, commerce and industry in Germany, ruined in the 
Thirty Years War, continued to be firagile growths, even where 
most carefully tended, and the middle classes remained economically 
and politically weak. 

Through absolutism, therefore, Germany was riveted to an 
agrarian regime, which was harsh and oppressive. Almost the sole 
productive element in the population was die peasantry, wliich for 
that very reason was mer^essly exploited by princes whose 
expenditure, modelled on the standards of Versailles, created an 
insatiable demand for revenue. It would be hard to say which was 
die more characteristic feature of the rdgime, the decay of the 
bourgeoisie or the deterioration in the position of the peasantry. In 
west and south-west Germany, the classical land of the petty princi- 
pality, where prince and landlord were often one, the depression of 
the peasantry had begun early, the prince using his public powen to 
reinforce his hold, as landlord, over die peasant population; while 
the very fact that most landlords were rentiers, who had no interest 
in the working of the land but only in the rents they got out of it, 
exposed the tenantry to the worst excesses of rack-renting. It was 
conditions such as these which provoked the Peasants’ Wars of 
1524-1525, and it was for this reason that the risings occurred almost 
exclusively in south-west Germany: their failure and the vicious 
reaction which followed caused further deterioration. But it was in 
(he states of north and north-east Germany, whose very existence 
was due to the labours of a prosperous firee peasantry, that the most 
sweeping changes occurred. Here again the beginnings reach 
back to die 9nd of the middle ages, to the century between 1350 and 
?450, when the weakening of government and the alienation of 
and properties by impecunious princes played into the hands 
of 'ihfc nobility, who took over by grant or usurpation rights of 
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justice and taxation and tlie public services whidi die peasants had 
owed to the government. Thus they asserted rights over the peas- 
ants wliich tliey had not possessed in the early days of colonization, 
and die descendants of the early peasant colonists lost the privileges 
which had attracted their forefathers to die east, particularly the 
privilege, of direct connexion with government cutting out all 
intermediate authorities. Thereafter many factors contributed to 
widen the deft between the nobility and the peasantry and to bring 
the latter, shorn of their free status, into snbjection to the former. 
The secularization of Church lands, whidi fell (as in England) in 
large part into die hands of the aristocracy, was a myor factor in 
raising the east German Junkers head and slioulders above their 
peasant neighbours, and in helping them to consolidate their 
scattered holdings into great estates.* In those parts of the Reich 
which fell tcnmorarily under Polish rule, like Prussia, the peasants 
were ruined, for Polish law encouraged simultaneously both die 
most extreme forms of serfdom and the most arrant excesses of 
aristocratic privilege. • Another factor affecting the peasants was the 
struggle between the princes and the estates, for it was often pre- 
cisely by compensating die nobility at the expense of the peasants, 
by recognizing the subjection of the peasantry to the nobility and 
conferring extensive new rights on the latter, that the princes 
obtained acquiescence in the destruction of the powers of the 
Landtag.* Nor should it be forgotten that die Landtage, representing 
the interests of the privileged dasses, were themselves instruments for 
attacking the rights of the peasantry, and that where the Landtag 
retained its privileges (for example, in Mecklenburg) die depression 
of the peasantry proceeded most systematically. It was, however, 
not until the Thirty Yeats War ruined agriculture that the peasants 
of north and north-east Germany were finally crushed. They had 
neither the resources nor the capital for recovery, and after the 
conclusion of the wars in 1648 the nobility won all along the line. 


1 The posidon in the middle ages •was very different, cf. above, pp. 376-8._ By contrast von 
Below {Territormm u. Stadt, 48) points to Havana, where there was no secularization of Church 
lands and where consequently the scattered holdings of the peasants were a matetial obstacle 
to the consolidation of aristocratic estates, 

* Cf. Treitschke, Origins, 150. The expectation of despotic privileges on the Polish model 
was one of the inducements hdd out to the Prussian estates to persuade them to desert the 
Teutonic Order; ibid., 131-2. 

* For an example of this process at a turning-pomt in Brandenburg-Prussian history, cf. 
abo-ve, p. 379. 
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The second half of die seventeenth century saw an extraordinary 
increase in the number of big noble estates, and die reduction of the 
peasantry to a state of abject servility. 

This was die period when, throughout the north and north-east, 
peasants were ejected from their holdmgs to permit the consolidation 
of demesne farms, when compulsory services (often unlimited in 
custom or practice) were introduced to compensate for the shortage 
of labour following the drop in population during die Hiirty Years 
War, when the peasants were reduced to the status of bondmen tied 
to die glebe. What had begun in consequence of the Tliirty Years 
War was accentuated by the Northern War (1700-1721) and by die 
Seven Years War (1756-1763). Frederick the Great in Prussia and 
Joseph n in Austria made some attempt to protect the peasants, if 
only to ensure that they were not too oppressed to shoulder the 
burden of taxation or to serve as soldiers; but their success was small, 
and their pohey remained exceptional. In general, government gave 
the nobihty a free hand, unwilling to arouse the hostility of the only 
element strong enough to oppose it, and desirous of providing for 
the class on which it stiU relied for leadership in war. Thus arose the 
Junker caste and the Rittergut of the German east. Dispossessing the 
peasant owners, the nobility carved out a place for themselves under 
the aegis of absolutism by consolidating vast estates on which they 
practised large-scale agriculture; they created a new feudalism more 
rigorous and repressive than mediaeval Germany had ever known; 
lording it over a ruined peasantry, they became a dominant power 
in die land. 

The final achievement of the period of absolutism was thus die 
creation of an agricultural proletariat.,, The peasants were simply 
chatteU, attachecT to the estate on which they were bom, with no 
hope of improving either their economic lot or their personal status. 
Improvements in agricultural technique in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, although restoring agrarian prosperity, brought 
dhem no benefits; indeed, in so far as they contributed to the rise of 
large-scale capitalist agriculture, they added new hardships to old, 
in the form of enclosures and loss of commons. The peasants 
counted for nothing in the State, but on them fell its burdens; while 
the nobility were exempt from direct taxation, the peasants were left 
with little more than a third of the money they earned. Impover- 
^m^t and stagnation were the result. The nobility made agricul- 
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ture a paying concern by the merciless extortion of heavy predial 
services, and thus assured dieir own position; but for Germany as a 
whole there was no escape from retrogression. The interests which 
dominated the principalities were too narrow and too harshly pre- 
datory to permit of progress. The rigid class structure, and the lack 
of intermediate gradations between me privileged few and the dis- 
franchised masses, petrified the social structure. The aristocracy, 
after its retirement to its estates, where in feudal aloofiiess it exercised 
all die attributes of government, thought only of maint aining its 
privileges by rai^g barriers against all parvenus; anxiously scrutiniz- 
ing pedigrees and arranging marriages, it formed itself into a closed 
caste. At certain princely courts and residences a breath of ‘enhghten- 
ment’ was in the air, but in die country — where, in a patrimonial 
agrarian society, economic and political power lay — a ngorous, 
stifling conservatism was the rule. A flourishing middle class, with 
commercial ties extending far and wide, might have transcended the 
political fragmentation of Germany; but no breadth of vision was to 
be expected of die dominant agrarian aristoaacy in a country cut 
into more than two hundred segments. 

Thus for a century and more after 1648 Germany stagnated. 
Petty dynasties, class-bomid nobilities and corrupt ohgardues, all 
guided by narrow motives of self-interest, exercised a harsh and 
oppressive domination over a peasantry and a middle class both 
ruined by die Thirty Years War. Initiative and fieedom were 
stifled in die strait-waistcoat of a rigidly stratified society. The only 
opportunity afforded to the middle cl^s was in the service of the 
princes; and the only bourgeois element which found any scope 
within the system was therefore a class-conscious body of civil 
servants, lawyers, university teachers and professional placemen, who 
glorified the system which assured their existence. For all others, 
die very stmeture of Germany was an incitement to live apart 
from the bureaucratic machinery through which, a petty state bore 
down on the individual. Assodations wHch might have invigorated 
sodal or political life were stifled and discouraged; the legal system 
with its strong flavour of Roman jurisprudence frowned on them 
as survivals from a barbarous age, the princes opposed any organiza- 
tion standing between them and the direct exploitation of their 
subjects. Pontical life was dead, its place taken by die mechamcal 
clockwork of administration. The narrow ambit of the priftdpalities 
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stultified political activity, while the classes wliich earHcr had looked 
to wider pohtical horizons beyond the frontiers of tlic principalities 
had withered and enervated. Never was the divorce between 
government and the life of the people so complete. The system with 
its narrow, dominating aristocratic caste and its repressive feudaHsm 
is often, thought of and described as an outgro'v^ of die middle 
ages, the survival of an out-of-date system accounted for by the 
retrograde character of German political development. This is at 
best only partly true. The characteristic features of absolutism, the 
exacting administration, the dependence on a staiiding army, the 
oppressive bondage of the peasantry, even the arrogant isolation of 
the aristocracy, were all products of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which cannot be paralleled in the middle ages. Mediaeval 
German society had been marked by the fluidity and inherent 
vigour of socim classes, the rise and fall of social groups; it had 
allowed ample play, particularly in die fourteenth century, to free, 
spontaneous associations whicli enridied the texture of economic, 
social and political life; it had drawn its strength from a stalwart, 
energetic peasantry; it had suffered more from looseness of organiza- 
tion than from rigidity, but had derived the incidental benefits of a 
loose political structure in the form of vigorous local and regional 
activities. Far from being incorporated in the principalities, this 
regional hfe and local soHdarity was stamped out under die dead 
weight of uniform admuiistrative practices by governments wliich 
arbitrarily destroyed older provincial unities at the behest of dynastic 
interests. The rigidity and stagnation which set in after 1648, the 
dissociation of the people from the governments set over them, were 
not die result of the perpetuation of mediaeval conditions, but the 
symptom of their death. What was tragic in German history, 
however, was that with the end of mediaeval society nothing hving 
and progressive was found to take its place. The germs of a new 
society had been there for all to see as late as the reign of Maximilian 
I (1493-1519). But they were crushed out of existence by the events 
of the next century and a half, by the entanglements of Habsburg 
policy, by foreign intervention in German affairs, by religious 
disunity, and by the long desolation of savage wars. The result was 
the establishment of the petrifying regime of petty absolutism, which 
brought neither comfort for the present nor hope for the future. 
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The historian’s only interest in this stultifying ossification lies in 
the process by which it was brought to an end, and in its durable 
effects on tlie people who underwent it. What the latter were, may 
(after the foregoing description of the absolutist regime) be sum- 
marized under five headings: the fortification of the pri-v^eges of a 
narrow aristocratic caste, more enduringly entrenched even than die 
absolutist regime itself; the degradation of the agricultural popula- 
tion; the obstacles placed in the way of the hberation and pohtical 
education of thtf middle classes; the establishment of the bureaucracy 
and die army — the officer was simply an official of anodicr order — 
as the backbone of government; and finally the rigorous stratifica- 
tion of society with each group or class dotted a predetermined 
place and no scope for individual talent or initiative to overstep the 
predetermined class divisions. All these characteristics, the results of 
a century and a half of petty despotism, outlasted the regime under 
which they were born; they were its lasting consequences, and even 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries they could not be ignored. 
The absolutist regime itself was more fragile. The pohtical structure 
of Germany after 1648 was, we have seen, intimately dependent on 
the European system with which it was integrated. The German 
status quo was ultimately a by-product of the European status quo; 
lacking inherent stabfiity, it had no chance of survival once the 
European balance of power underwent violent change. The German 
prindpahties were simply counters in the game of European pohtics, 
too weak in construction to resist outside pressure. Hence, vmen the 
end came, it came quickly. Two factors brought about the downfall 
of the regime of 1648: first, the rise of Prussia, the emergence firom 
the federd body of a state capable (as was proved in the Seven Years 
War) of standing firm on its own feet, and secondly the upheavals of 
the years 1789-1815. In the midst of the latter, unmoumed and 
almost unheeded in the revolutions of the Napoleonic period, the 
old empire, a meaningless survival, finally passed away. 

The rise of Brandenburg-Prussia from the ranks of a second-class 
German territory began when, after the ruin of the Palatinate in the 
Thirty Years War, it succeeded to the primacy among the German 
Protestant states. Its early territorial history is a story of tenacity, 
and the political testaments written by the heads of the house of 
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HoKenzoUem for their successors show how meticulously oppor- 
tunities were foreseen and watclicd;i but the main feature of Hohen- 
zollem pohey is a clear, calculatmg reahzation that for a German 
principality to prosper its governing principle must be to exploit the 
divisions among the great powers. Between Russia, Sweden and 
Poland, with France in die background, Hohenzollem poHcy 
steered a devious but gradually successful course. The peace of 
Westphalia brought Brandenburg die eastern half of Pomerania, 
as well as the bishoprics of Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden and 
Katnmin; in 1657 Prussia (which had been in die hands of the 
electors of Brandenburg since 1618) was freed frobi PoHsh suzer- 
ainty; in 1721 at the end of the Northern Wars, the more important 
part of western Pomerania, including Stettin, was added at the 
expense of Sweden. In the west the Cleves duchies had been acquired 
by inheritance in 1614. Thus the scattered Hohenzollem territories, 
reaching across north Germany from the Dutch to the Polish 
frontiers, fell into diree main blocks: the Mark itself widi the con- 
tiguous Pomeranian lands, the east Prussian duchy, and the smaller 
and less consolidated but richer possessions towards the Rhine. 
Even minor acquisitions outside these blocks had their importance: 
Minden, for example, was a bridge over the Weser and one of die 
main points on the great road firom east to west coimecthig Berlin 
with die Lower Rhine, Magdeburg was one of the most important 
crossings over the Elbe. By the end of the seventeenth century the 
HohenzoHern domains were ceasing to be merely a dynastic 
agglomeration and begimnng to look Hke the framework of a great 
kingdoni. 

What distinguished the history of Prussia from that of the other 
second-ciass German states in the generations following the peace of 
Westphalia was, however, less its territorial history which revealed 
no clear signs of future greatness until Frederick the Great launched 
his momentous attack on Austria in 1740, than the suborchnation of 
all inhabitants, firom the king downwards, to the service of the 
State. This was, in part, a consequence of the wide dispersal of 
Hohenzollem territory which — contrasted, for example, with 
» Saxony or Bavaria — required special measures to safeguard the 
scattered fragments, and obtain even a minimum of cohesion. It was 

* ^ -yfete ccdlected and published in two volumes in 1919-1920 by G. Ktintzd »nd M, 

viipoliiis^ Teflmeitft derHohauollern. 
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also a result of a clear imderstaiidiiig that, to secure any measure of 
respect and consideration from the greater powers wliidi dominated 
German politics, a strong military organization was requisite. 
Provided that the rulers of the Prussian state had the requisite will 
and traditions and tenacity, die exigencies of dieir frontiers and the 
imperative demands of Prussia’s critical position in central Europe, 
directly threatened by major powers like Russia and Sweden and 
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Austria, were a powerful incentive to constructive statesmanship. 
In the three great rulers who formed Prussia, the Great Elector 
(1640-1688), Frederick WiUiam I (1713-1740) and Frederick the 
Great (1740-1786), leaders were found who itnpressed a tradition in 
keeping widi Prussia’s geographical and political circumstances. 
The detailed story of the reforms and reorganization carried out 
by the Prussian rulers of the eighteenth century, described again 
and again by historians seeking the key to the modern history of 
Germany, can be passed -over. What concerns us is the contrast 
with the hist ory of the rest of Germany in this period. This contrast 
begins at the top and permeates the whole State; it is perhaps most 
marked where, in the army and in the administration, similarity 
seems at first glance most striking. In Prussia, as in the rest of 
Germany, the administration and me army were fundamental. In 
the scattered territories stretching from the Rhine to the Vistula, 
there vras no unity of common tradition; there was not, until the 
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end' of the eightcendi century, the unity of a common body of law, 
still less was there any common representative body; the one unity 
was that of a common administration and a Prussian army. But 
the Prussian army, unlike the armies of most otlier states of the 
period, was not simply a mercenary army. Because of the high cost 
of recruiting abroad, Frederick WilEam I began to adopt the plan of 
raising his troops from his own population. By the end of his reign 
half of his army of 80,000 men was recruited at home; proportionate 
to the population on which he could call, it was far larger — as well 
as better drilled and disciplined — than any other army in Europe.^ 
Moreover it was maintained, unlike the mercenary armies of the 
other principalities, which were paid for by foreign subsidies, from 
the resources of the Prussian state. Frederick William I left, at the 
end of his reign, a war treasure of six million thalers, equivalent to 
nearly one and a half years’ revenues; Frederick the Great, in spite 
of liis wars, left a treasure of fifty million thalers, amoimting to 
more dian two and a quarter years of a revenue which was itself 
triple the amount that his father had collected. The frugality, the 
rigorous checks on expenditure, and the careful management which 
produced this result, were the mark of Prussian, administration. 
Here again there is a marked contrast with the lavish expenditure 
and the overgrown bureaucracy of the average princely household; 
practising a severe economy both at court and in the cost of the 
public administratioh, the Prussian monarchy disciplined itself to 
sacrifice the revenues of the crown to the overriding requirements 
of the state. Brandenburg-Prussia, not the Hohenzollern dynasty, 
came first: T am the Finance Minister and the Field-Marshal of the 
King of Prussia’, said Frederick William I. 

It was this sense of subordination to a higher duty, of responsibility 
to a higher power, which distinguished me Prussian state from the 
rest of eighteenth-century Germany. The famous doctrine that the 
prince is ihe servant of the State was a peculiarly Prussian doctrine. 
Its kings conscripted the lives of their peasants and the services of 
their nobles, but they also conscripted uiemselves. Whatever view 

^ The atmy of Frederick Wdham I stood at 80,000 ttrhen the popvdadoa of his territories was 
only some 3,000,000; it was i in 2$ of the population when die army of Fiance was about i m 
130. By lySp the regular army of Prussia was 16a, 000 men, rising in dme of war to 250,000, 
'pompaii^d with the French army of 173,000, which could be increased in war to air, 000 or 
the militia) to 287,000. At this date the population of Prussia was less than one- 
that of Rcance. C£ E. Barker, The Development cf Public Services in Western Europe, 
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we may hold, of die ideal of the Fatherland, there can be no doubt 
whatever that it represented a revolutionary advance over the prac- 
tice and theory of the other German states, petrifying in obedience 
to the personal wiU and arbitrary whims of minor potentates. 
Whilst they languished under an old-fashioned and wasteful mis- 
goveniment, Prussia set die example of an administration which, 
while rigorously frugal, strove to develop the resources of the land, 
of a highly-disciplined army, and of a tradition of service which in 
some degree took the place of free political activity as a source of 
cohesion. Under the constant pressure of royal precept and royal 
example the people of Prussia alone among the people of Germany 
develc^ed a dose relationship with the State. It was a stem relation- 
ship, based on duty and obedience, on austerity and work; its 
substance was the obligation of every individual, low and exalted, 
rich and poor, to serve the State with body and soul in life and death. 
But, in contrast with the aimlessness and arbitrariness of political 
Ufe elsewhere, even this rigorous doctrine of self-abnegation caught 
hold^and its sterhng value was proved in the Seven Years War when 
the indomitable resistance put up by Frederick the Great in face of 
an overwhelming combination of the powers was made possible 
by the solid support and sacrifices of his people! How absolute that 
support was is illustrated by the fact that, in tire coimty of Ravens- 
burg, soldiers who deserted were denied the benefits of confession 
and holy communion and refused admittance to their homes. 

The rise of Prussia to the rank of a great power modified the 
whole European constellation, and laid the foundation for the 
reconstruction of Germany after the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wats had overthrown the old order and brought 
about a basic territorial simplification. Its emergence as a European 
power would have been impossible without the work of internal 
consolidation to which Frederick William I and Frederick the Great 
directed dieir energies, the latter particularly in the decade 1745- 
1755, following the Treaty of Dresden, and after the condusion of 
the Seven Years War when a vast programme of reform was 
inaugurated to heal the wounds the State had suffered in the stmggle. 
But the driving force behind this consolidation was the unity of the 
people round me crown under die pressure of war and resistance to 
external threats. The wars with Austria between 1740 and 1763 
at once completed the devdopment of the Prussian state and 
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signalled its arrival in tlie ranks of die great powers. The Treaty of 
Huburtusburg, signed on February 15th, 1763, demonstrated that 
the empire no longer contained one great power only, but two; 
and of mese two Prussia was essentially the German power. Austria 
was more and more involved in eastern Europe and Italy (in 1736 it 
had bartered away Lorraine for Tuscany), and had been ready in the 
Seven Years War to abandon its Belgian provinces to France and 
East Prussia to Russia in return for support against Prussia. With 
die loss of Silesia it surrendered to Prussia the predominating 
position in Germany, and the changed relations of fhe two powers 
were seen when, in 1785, Frederick grouped round him the electors 
of Mainz, Hannover and Saxony and a host of minor states in a 
League of Princes for defence against the emperor, Joseph II, who 
was seeking to restore Austrian power and prestige in Germany. 
The League of Princes was no attempt at a reorganization of die 
decrepit imperial constitution; its object was simply to maintain die 
status quo, and on dus score it was severely criticized by contem- 
poraries but it certainly reflected and marked the complete 
redistribution of power within Germany which followed die victory 
of Prussia in the Seven Yeats War. 

With its powerful standing army and its remarkable financial 
strength, Prussia after 1763 was well able to stand on its own feet. 
But it was in no position to assume the leadership of Germany or to 
firee Germany from foreign tutelage. The equilibrium between 
Austria and Prussia in the second half of the eighteendi century 
enhanced rather dian diminished the influence of foreign powers in 
German aflfairs, in the first place diat of Russia under Catherine II, 
who assumed the r 61 e of arbiter between the two German powers, in 
the second place the all-pervading influence of Prance. It was only 
with the greatest effort mat Frederick, in die last years of his reign, 
contrived to maintain the position he had won for himself and for 
Prussia, particularly when in 1781 Austria and Russia drew together. 
It was fear of Russia and open jealousy and distrust between Austria 

^ Thus Johannes von MUIler, in Deiilschlmtb Erwartmien vom Furstaibimde: ‘If Uie German 
Union serves for nothing better than to maintain the status qua, it is against the eternal order 
of God, by -which neither the physical nor the moral world remains for a moment in the 
quo, but all is H& and motion and progress. To eiost -without kw or justice, -without 
, sd^ty worn arbitrary imposts, doubtful -whether we can preserve from day to day out 
our honour, ourEberties, our nghts, our Hves, hapless before superior force, -without 
'a.b^iie&tdal t^omteidcin between our states, without a national spirit at all, this is the status quo 
ofontnada4 M^iibis^ that the Union is meant to maintain,* 
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and Prussia whicli led to die three partitions of Poland in 1772, 
1792 and 1795. These partitions (and the acquisition of the mar- 
graviate of Anshadi and Bayreuth in 1791) materially added to the 
territories under Prussian rule; but, apart from the acquisition of 
West Prussia in 1772 — a territory still essentially German in spite of 
dirce centuries of Polish misrule — they were a source of weakness 
and administrative difSculties, rather ^an of strength. From the 
point of view of Prussian interests, the partition of Poland was an 
id-conceived policy, which brought nothing but misfortune in its 
train; but its explanation Hes less in the pursuit of Prussian interests 
dian in the tension between the three eastern powers. Each feared 
the aggrandizement of the other; each was determined, in the spirit 
of the age, to secure ‘compensations’; and die two German powers in 
particular, beneath a cloak of agreement and co-operation, were 
divided by a fundamental opposition so deep-rootecl as to preclude 
even the idea of combining, with or without Poland, against 
Russia or in defence of German interests. Neither Prussian policy nor 
Austrian policy was a German policy; and their crippling hostility, 
in which eadi neutralized the other, left the German territories 
outside die Prussian and Austrian borders a prey to foreign intrigue 
and foreign intervention. While Frederick William II of Prussia 
concentrated his efforts on protecting his Polish acquisitions, 
fearful lest Austria should come to a secret understanding with 
Russia to rob him of his spoils, a regenerate France, inspired by the 
fresh vigour of 1789, marched into western Germany, intent on 
securing at long last die ‘natural’ frontiers which, since the days of 
Philip fre Fair five centuries earlier, had been the ambition of French 
policy. France’s frontiers, declared Danton at the beginning of 
1793, have been fixed by nature on the Rhine: ‘it is there that our 
boimdaries are fated to be placed, and no power on earth shall keep 
us from our goal’. 

The resurgence of France, the hostility between Austria and 
Prussia, and die obHvion of both the great German powers to 
German interests, combined within litde more than a decade to 
bring about the complete and final collapse of the old order in 
Germany. After the partition of Poland, in which Austria and 
Prussia had co-operated with Russia, both turned widiout hesitation 
or scruple to a partition of Germany in co-operation with France. 
Like every earlier protagonist of French expansion since the first 
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beginnings of French chauvinism, Napoleon found willing accom- 
plices widiin Germany itself. As early as 1793 Frederick WiUiam II 
withdrew his troops from, the west, annoimcmg that thenceforward 
he intended to devote liimself exclusively to the interests of Prussia, 
and in 1795 he made peace with France by the treaty of Basel. 
From that moment Prussia abandoned all opposition to the annexa- 
tion by France of the left bank of the Rhine, merely stipulating 
that the Frencli should assist her to obtain appropriate compensation 
in Germany for the Prussian territories lost on the Lower Rhine. 
Austria resisted more resolutely, taking up arms in 1799 and 1805; 
but from the time of the peace of Campo Formio in 1797, she also, 
like Prussia, was ready to adopt a policy of ‘compensations’,^ and 
m the peace of Lun^viUe (1801) that ominous principle was 
enshrined. 


The deals which followed brought tie territorial system of 1648 
aashing down. A resolution of the diet on February 25th, 1803, 
began by suppressing the ecclesiastical princtealities, and soon the 
imperial towns and other small territories suffered the same fate of 
mediatization. The map of Germany was redrawn, and forty 
territories took die place of two hundred and thirty-four. The 
secularization of die ecclesiastical principalities was particularly 
ominous; for the ecclesiastical princes were the chief supporters of 
the old order, the most loyal adherents of the empire. In tiieir place 
arose a small number of medium states — Bavaria and Baden, 
Wiirttemberg, Nassau and Hesse — which owed dieir position to 
Napoleon, and were devoted clients of France. Already in 1804 and 
1805, sensing that the old order was past, the emperor Francis II 
began to style himself ‘Hereditary Emperor of Austria’. The real 
emperor was Napoleon, who had adopted the imperial tide in 1804, 
thus at long last realizing the old French dream of succeeding to the 
inheritance of Charlemagne. His plan for Germany was masterly in 
its simplicity; to destroy the empire, to make Prussia and Austria 
neutralize each other, and to create a screen of small states, dependent 
on France, strong enough to defend themselves against Austria or 
Prussia, but not sufficiendy strong to pursue a policy of their own. 
This plan became practical politics in 1806. Bavaria, Wurttemberg, 
Baden and several other states, to the number of sixteen in aU, 
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repudiated the laws of the empire and announced their secession 
and the formation of a Confederation of the Rhine under French 
protection.^ Simultaneously the French envoy announced to the 
imperial Diet at Regensburg that Napoleon had consented to 
become protector of the confederate princes, and no longer recog- 
nized the existence of the empire. The constitution of the 
Confederation of the Rhine took place on July 12th: less than a 
month later, on August 6th, 1806, ftancis II formally abdicated the 
imperial crown, laying aside the imperial government and freeing 
all subjects of the empire— in particular the officials and the 
members of the" imperial judiciary — from their oaths and obliga- 
tions. Thus perished the first empire after almost eight and a half 
centuries of existence. Politically, it left no gap, for it had been a 
nullity since 1648; but with it went the last exiguous bond between 
the German peoples, the one remaining symbol of German unity. 
The dissolution of the unity for which the Ottoman dynasty had 
struggled in times long past — a unity secured in the wake of their 
triumphs in Italy and the east— was now complete: territorialism 
and particularism, in league with France, had won the long battle 
wlii^ the princes began when, in league with the papacy, they took 
up arms against the Emperor Henry IV in 1076. 


* After the defeat of Pnmiain the war of 1806 and the Peace of Tilsit (1807) all iheGennas 
states with the exception of Austda and Prussia became members of the Confederation. 



Chapter 14 


THE EMPIRE AND THE PEOPLE IN MODERN GERMANY 

(1806-1939) 


I N 1806 all that remamed of the German natioil, sacrificed to the 
exigencies of princely politics, were the tenuous bonds of 
common kinship, the consciousness of a common past and of 
achievements won in common, unity of language and— despite the 
deep-cutting differences of confession— unity of cmturc, reinforced by 
an extraordinary unanimity of spint and of drought. These were not 
pohtical factors and they had no place in the calculations of politicians 
and statesmen, except as dangerous manifestations to be circum- 
vented. Among the men in power even the German language was 
in decay! Frederick WiUiani II of Prussia could only express himself 
haltingly in German, and even the patriot Stein habitually used 
^French in conversing with his family. Nor was the unanimity of 
thought and spirit identified with any of the existing German states; 
for artificial creations of Napoleonic policy, like Baden or Hesse, 
that goes without saying, but even Prussia, whose extraordinary 
achievements and indomitable spirit in die Seven Years War had 
won admiration far and wide, forfeited its hold over popular 
imagination in later decades, as Prussian policy proved unable to rise 
above a narrow, shameless particularism.^ Stein’s famous manifesto 
of 1812 expressed better than all else the mood of Germany in thd 
decade between the fall of the old order in 1806 and the establish-' 
'iment of a new order in 1815: T have only one Fatherland’, he pro- 
claimed, ‘and that is Germany ! . . To Germany alone, and not to 
any one part of it, I am devoted with all my soul. At this tuming- 
poim in history the dynasties are for me a matter of the completest 
iniliffetence. It is my wish that Germany shall be great and strong, in 

liLa Qiittipsm supr» p. 402, n. l. Nowhere in Germany was there less interest in the 
ple^S ^ tr^dj^ons of the Keich than in Pnusia; cf. A. Bemey, ‘Rochstradition iind 
(I’JtBp-iSis)’, Hist. ZtluAr., CXL (1929), 6a. 
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order to recover and mamtain its independence and its nationality in 
its position between Russia and Prance: diat is the interest of dae 
nation and of die whole of Europe . . . My creed is unity.’ 

The rebirdi of this spirit of German nationalisin, which had been 
strangled by the principalities, was the result of the French Revolution 
and of the Napoleonic domination of Germany. The revolution of 
1789, freeing Prance from die shackles of the cmcien regime and pro- 
ducing a mighty resurgence, filled Germany with a consciousness of 
her eidsting impotence; the system of princely absolutism was seen 
fbt what it was,_^a aipphng handicap holding down the G erman 
people. But it was the Napoleonic regime which turned^ this new 
sense of hope and exaltation into nationalist channels. When the 
first French troops entered the Rhinelands in 179a, they were 
welcomed as Hberators and ‘neo-Frankish brothers’; everywhere 
there was the beUef that, undo: the banner of ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’, a new era of brotherhood was dawning. Disillusion soon 
followed. * When Napoleon reverted to a poHcy of balance of power, 
of compacts and arrangements with princes at the expense of peoples, 
it became evident that the brief initial cosmopolitanism of me men 
of eighty-nine had been suppressed. "When, after the peace of 
LuniviHe, he developed his pl^ for Germany to the full, no one 
could fail to see that he was putting into cfiect, with an inexorable 
logic of his own, the time-honoured pohey of the French monarchy, 
the nationalist, schemes of Philip the Pair, of RichcHeu and of Louis 
XIV. Until 1806, as a result of the Prussian policy of compromise 
and a strict attention to Prussian interests, northern Germany had 
escaped the menace of war, and it could be argued that the struggle 
was simply a phase indie age-long contest between Austria and France, 
(between Habsburg and Bourbon, and that the humbling of Austria 
and die elimination of the Empire was a benefit for Germany. But 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1806, the catastrophic Prussian defeat _at 
Jena, and the destruction of the Prussian'statehy theTreaty oFTiIsit 
in 1807, changed all this. Western Germany on die right bank of the 
Rhine became French, pardy by annexation and partly through 
the creation of vassal states, such as the Kingdom of Westphalia and 

1 Already before tbe end of 179a the conduct of Cusdne at Frankfurt caused hostile 
reactions. ‘These rmnbhcans', it was said, 'are the brotheia of the soldiers of Louis XIV, 
the ravagers of the Palatinate; Custineis a bandit The philosophers at Pans charged him 
to make war on the palaces; uistead he makes it on wine-cellars, granaries and cash- 
boxes.' Cf. E Bontgeois, Mtthuel hblori^e degchtlque iirmgere, II (ipso), 78. 
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the Grand Ducliy of Berg, and French was introduced as tlie oflScial 
language from Westphalia to Hamburg. 

' These were the circumstances whidi provoked the rebirth of 
'German nationalism. The humiliation and sense of impotence 
^inspired by the political bargaining and tlie cynical accoimnodations 
of 1806 were unmediately expressed by Heinrich Luden when, m Ins 
Observations on the Confederation of the Rhine (1808), he wrote 
that ‘the most vital elements in my mind and heart He buried be- 
neath the ruins of the German nation . Almost simultaneously, in die 
winter of 1807-1808, only six months after the Peace ofTilsit, Fichte 
dehvered the course of lectures, afterwards published as Addresses 
to the German Nation, which were expressly directed to ‘the Ger- 
man people in general, setting aside and disregarding all those 
divisions and distinctions between dififerent sections of ope nation 
caused by the unhappy events of past centuries’, with the purpose 
of arousing ‘in the minds and hearts of Germans throughout the 
country a spirit of determined actdwfy’TBuc r6acEbh to the Napole- 
onic regime hadliegun even earlier. Schiller, who eadier had counted 
himself fortunate in losing his country and gaming the world m 
exchange, Hved to publish Tell (1804) and die ode Deutsche 

Grd'sse (1801), die former a symh ol of Gernaany's destiny aad -bodr 
the result of Napoleonic op^ssion. The sanie national inspiration 
Tay behind Herder’s ode Germanien, pubHshed after his deadi in 
J’lSos. Of more immediate practical importance, however, was die 
reaction in Prussia following the catastrophe of 1806 — the pro- 
gramme of administrative, social and military reform, including 
aboHtion of peasant serfdom, concession of local administrative 
autonomy and fteedoin of enterprise, associated for ever with the 
names of Scharnhorst, Stein and Hardenberg. Scharnhorst set out 
to turn the Prussian army into a national army, the embodiment of 
I ‘ail the moral.and physical energies of the nation’. Hardenberg and 
iStein reaHxed that it was impossible to raise Prussia from the rut into 
which it had fiiHen without poHtically modernizing the state, or to 
win the support of a population devoted to the patriotic cause and 
ready for heavy sacrifices without giving them an interest in pubHc 

felrdf, these refprms, indispensable to the resurrection of Prussia, 
tenaciously by the ruling class, headed by Frederick 
<^pipijjn^t^ hin 4 elft Like the emperor Maximilian I three hundred 
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years before liitn, he had no idea of putting himself at the lipad of a 
national movement; like Maximilian, he took refuge in a policy of 
procrastination and obstruction. The War of Liberation, which 
flamed up in 1813, was a national and popular movement, into 
which Frederick WiUiam III was unwillingly dragged. The alliatirp 
with Russia was forced on him against his wdl, after General 
Yorck had concluded the convention of Tauroggen on his own 
responsibihty. The famous proclamation ‘To My People’, fore- 
shadowing the rcconstimtion of a German Empire by the united 
action of piinces and people, was extorted from him with difficulty. 
Nor, if the prince who had most to gain by a bold assumption of 
leadership was hesitant and reluctant to the last, were the other 
German rulers less timid and aloof. The Austrian emperor was even 
more conscious than Frederick William III of the dangerous 
impheations of a popular movement sweeping Germany, while the 
kii^ ofWiirttemberg, who had baskad so long in Napoleon’s 
favour, did not hesitate to express his iudignation at the ‘ridiculous 
notion’ of trying to make a ‘so-called national unit’ out of the multi- 
farious German peoples. Even in the year 1813 — often described 
as an annus mirabilis of German history — when the mirk of national 
devotion and sacrifice reached heights unparalleled for centuries, the 
deft carved by history between the nation and the prindpalities, 
between the princes and the people, gaped -wide. 

It is thus not surprising that the Wat of Liberation ended without 
any solution of the German problem. Germany was liberated from 
French rule and domination; but it ww not hberated' from the 
heritage of its own past. It was an ominous foreshadowing of the/ 
shape of things to come when Frederick WiUiam Ill’f “call to his 
people, issued at Kalisch on March asth, 1813, was foEowed before 
the end of the same year by treaties guaranteeing full sovereignty to 
Bavaria andWiirttemberg. A. few Tnnmbs later, in 
Paris {1814)5 the pQwejs Imd do^ fliSL^rmahysKotud be formed 
into a federation of independent sovereign states, and a year later 
I this pmdple, dedded over the Heads orffie people, was erfboffied 
in th^i^alacf of the Cottgtess'Qf Vienna." ApafFl^ni: cEmges of, 
derail, the territorial system created by Napoleon in 1806 was 
accepted as die basis 6f me new order — a system which, as has been 
seen, was designed in the interests of French policy to consecrate for 
ever the soverdgnty of the prindpaHties and the territorial diviaons 
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of Germany. But dicsc prmcipalitics, hitlicrto umled only in and 
through die Napoleonic Empire, of which all but Austria and 
Prussia were satellites, were now united ‘for die maintenance of 
external and internal security’ m the Germanic Confederation. Hiis 
confederation was, however, a union not of die German people, 
but of the German states. The federal diet was a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the governments, and all attempts to secure representa- 
tion for die people were a ddlure. As far as the statesmen who 
produced die setdement were concerned, the national movement 
which culminated in the War of Liberation might never have 
occurred. For diem the people were still simply the population, to 
be disposed of in the interests and for die benefit of their lords. How 
htde diey had learnt or forgotten was demonstrated by the territorial 
setdement of die Saar question in the first Peace of Paris: as a whole 
the Saar was left in French hands, but it was decided to separate a 
total of 69,000 ‘souls’, divided with minute exactitude into five 
portions of 13,800 each, as ‘compensation’ for die princely houses of 
Mccklcnburg-Strehtz, Pappenheim, Saxe-Coburg, Hessen-Hom- 
burg and Oldenburg. Sudi was the recognition which the German 
people received for its share in the overdirow of Napoleon, 

As in earher centuries, the fate of Germany was setded, its 
fiontiers drawn, by the princes in league with foreign powers. In 
this respect also the system of 1815 was a direct continuation of the 
old system. Like die settlement of 1648 the German setdement of 
, 1815 was part of a European setdement: it was drawn up partly in 
die interests of the German princes, largely in the interests of die 
great powers, and not at all in die interests of die German people. 
Thus it was the English desire for a strong barrier against French 
aggression, reinforced by the necessity for finding territorial com- 
pensations to offset die Russian absorption of nearly the whole of 
Poland, which led to the acquisition by Prussia of a major accretion 
of territory on the Rhine — a cardinal change in the political 
Igeography of the Prussian state and in the direction of Prussian 
IpoHcy without which its rise to predominance between 1815 and,' 
f e 871 would scarcely have been thinkable. The fall of Napoleon; 
^th?' defeat of France, brought about a change of masters, but not a 
^SDge in, dje system by which the poHtical organization of Germany 
j<*'^as/i!ni»de to^spbserv^ the interests of the powers. If Englaiid, in 
, j C^dereagh, setup Prussia as watchdog on the Phine, 
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Austria, wliich was now only in snxall degree a German state,' was 
interested in die mamtenance of the Napoleonic states of south 
Germany bodi as a harrier against France and as potential 
against Prussia, Every interest was heard and respected except the 
interest of the German people. Even the centunes’ old plea for a 
common coinage and for the abolition of barriers to trade and 
communications — pleas which had been loud as far back as the 
reform movement of the fifteenth century — were ignored; nothing, 
in the view of the Congress of Vienna, must stand in the way of the 
full sovereign prerogatives of the individual German states. 

Such, then, was the state of Germany on die dircshold of die 
nineteenth century. The particularism which reached its culmina- 
tion in 1806 was consecrated and legitimized m 1815; it had carried 
all before it, and the particular interests of Prussia and Bavaria, of 
Saxony andWiirttemberg and the rest, had written the name of 
Germany off the political map of Europe. On die other hand, none 
of these states, not cvai Prussia, had succeeded in taking over, even 
within the limits of its own territorial boundaries, me loyalties 
whicli had formerly animated the Reich; they had existed, most of 
diem, as independent pohtical units since 1648, but none had estab- 
lished that identity of government and people, of state ani^lk,/ 
whicli gives endurance and stability to political society. Tjiey 
still, at the end as at the beginning, the arbitr ^y pr oduct of acci- 

race, geogtaphy orTiisTorji 

economic and social life of the people — and had, in fact cruelk .. 
impeded i^ healthy developmmt — b iit^ey w^ iinahlr f n naither-^ 
the life of the people round them, to’ make memselves t he centres of 
poptllar life and activity, expressiiig' in|:erestiUQg.fcheir» 

inhabitants. They had, for more than a century after 1648, under- 
nuhS'ifijS'sense of common German iwtion^ty which had been 
vigorous as late as the sixteenth centriy, but they ISid failed to set 
anything else in its place. And even that piece of destruction, which 
for long seemed permanent, proved transitory. 'iQjs.gsaeiatioa- 
between 1790 an d i8is witne ssed a - rOTTi vol of die G er n ianrmtioiiaL 
spiamTtESEg^ 055 ?ira^ ihe i'etllsihent of 1815 nor the repressive 
regime which followed, was able-to-sxpuuge.it. JFurAsiPUPre,. this 
nationahsnj;, bom of the rancour engendered by PrencK rule and 
French political dommaB.o'tf asid IS^iij^dThy the consciousness 
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great German past, transcended tiic accredited system of particu- 
larist sovereignties, and looked beyond die existing states, none of 
wHch fulfilled its aspirations, to a new Germany representative of 
die German people,^ 


n 


The setdement of 1815 set the stage for the pohtical struggles of 
the nineteendi century. Already in 1815 a clear-sighted observer, 
surveying the balance established between Austria and Prussia, 
remarked that the ‘setdement must inevitably lead to a struggle fo r 
supremacy in Germany '; but the tundamentai issue at stake was less 
the struggle tor supremacy between Austria and Pfussirdian tha t 
between the principles of unity and particularism. What Prussia 
sd: out under Bism^ck to overcome in the wars 0? 1866 and 1870 

was die particularism enshrined in the Peace ot Vienna: and its blows 

were directed at Austria, and then at France, as the two mainstays of 
German particularism, the two powers which had orgmized Ge r- 
man territorial disunity in their own interests and to turther tlie ir 
'own e iids. B ut Prussian policy under Bismarck was dosigned to 
Further Pru^i^, not German, interests and to safeguard Jr'russia 's 
position sg a great power; and it was only BismarcKs success tha t 
gave general credence to the theory that Prussian seJt-prese i-vatinu 
and the cause of German uni t y were identica l.* The Austro- 
Prussian aiitidicsis was long dormant, striedy subordinated both by 
Mettemich and by Frederick Wilbam HI to princely solidarity 


^ Tbij 5piDt was well expressed m a letter addressed in 1813 to the Riturc historian, Johann 
Friedrich Bobmer, hy his father in an attempt to dissuade Bdhiner &om Toluntcenng for 
service against the French. ‘Unhappily*, he wrote, ‘those Eghting for the great patriotic 
came are not so much Germans as Bavarians, Wilrttemberger, Hessians, Saxons, Nassaucr, 
Whrzburger and even subjects of the petty state of Ysenburg. What our fortunes are under 
so many paltry sovereigns bitter experience has taught us. In this respect, it seems to me that 
enough IS beuig done for the German pnnees, but nothing for the people. It is my heartfelt 
conviction that the latter can only aclueve happiness and well-bemg, if Germany consbtotes 
one great Heich ... To this end no sacrifices would be too great, but so fiir this objective has 
nM been set before us‘ (Bemey, op. cit , 67). 

sjjP Bismarck himself in his later life and writings propagated the theory that he had planned 
Ecosn the beghming to unite Germany, and the offiaal lustonans of the Hohenzollem Empire, 
h^rthnilac Treltschke and Sybd, set themselves the task of provmg that Prussia had always 
been thenucldus of a united Germany and had aimed at unmcation consistently since 1815. 
hefiire 1978, however, German historians (e.g. Friednch Meuiecke and Ench 
bad ^scredited tlm forced interpretations of Treitschke {Deutsche GescUchle m 
ttans, tpij-ipip) and Syhri {DleBi^grundung des hutschen Reiches, Engl. 
^ afteiiir978 a more critical attitude towards their views, hitherto long 
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against popular unrest and radical and nationalist agitation; but even 
when it emerged into the open, far from expressing in practical 
terms tlic problem of unity or particularism, the struggle between 
Austria and Prussia cut across that issue. At the time of the War 
of Liberation Fichte had sought to identify the cause of Prussia and 
German unity, but in the generation down to 1848 the overwhehn- 
ing majority in die politically articulate classes looked to Austria, 
radrer dran Prussia, to provide the nucleus of a united German state. 
Dn the odier hand, the strength of Austria’s position in the day- to- 
day manoeuvres of German p olitics lav in the sunno ri- nt 
of the small aad medium states, who feare d Prussian hege mony , 
a ndr-fapped with Austrian support to resist the movement f or 
miiication of wiricli they would necessarily be the first victims.. ' 
flence the adherents of Austria comprised irreconcilable elements: 
conservatives mtent only on maintaining the old order, and hberal^ 
bent on its destruction. And similar divergencies divided the 
adherents of Prussia; for where Fichte had envisaged the absorption 
of Prussia into Germany, a second school of thought (of which 
Niebuhr was protagonist) postulated the absorption of Germany into 
Prussia, a solution abhorrent to most liberals. Finally, there was a 
cleavage between liberalism and nationalism, in so far as many 
middle-class Hberals, satisfied with conditions in the smaller states of 
soutlieni and western Germany, which had undergone a process of 
administrative reform under French rule, were opposed to any 
change which, by destroying the identity of the principalities, might 
undermine the constitutions rdgime they eiyoyed. 

These extreme divergencies of aim exerted decisive influence after 
1815. It was because of the disunity and stiH more the incom- 
patibility of the various groups opposed to the Viama setdement 
that the question of lutional unity was, under the influence of 
Mettemich, so easily dismissed from the field of practical politics. 
There was no natursd alignment between the movement for German 
unification and existing poHtical forces, and so the movement 
could not make use of existing poHtical comliinations to help it 
forward. Nor could it, like the radical movement in nineteenth- 
century England, make use of rapid social and economic change. 
Germany in 1815 was still almost entirely an agricultural country 
with old-estabHshed handicrafb, such as the weaving of Silesia and 
the cutlery of SoHngen, but without flourishing industries or a 
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prosperous manufacturing class; and aJdiougli in the next tliirty 
years there was a rise in population amounting to no less dian 38 per 
cent, die proportions of town and country dwellers remained 
virtually unchanged.^ Few towns had recovered from die effects of 
the Thirty Years War and the stagnation of die eighteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth century the total population 
of all the free cities and university towns of Germany was scarcely 
die equivalent of the population of Paris. Hence neither industrial 
capitalists nor industrial workers existed as a serious political force, 
and the towns were still, as in die eighteenth century, dominated by 
a professional and bureaucratic middle-dass, which bad Htde to gain 
by radical political change. These factors go far to explain the 
failure of the revolution of 1848-1 849; but what is more remarkable is 
the persistence in such circumstances of a current of radical and 
national feeling strong enough, once- the European situation was 
favourable, to kindle the sparks of revolution. As soon as the 
outbreak of revolution in Prance created the necessary external con- 
ditions, a spontaneous uprising against which the princely govern- 
ments were helpless, took pla^se simultaneously throughout, the 
thirty-nine German states; and in this^mov^ment the- old problem 
of national unity and particularism quickly came to the- fore. It 
. came to the fore inevitably because ever since the time of Stem it 
had been manifest that abrogation of the rights of the princes, and 
of the privileges of the aristocracy which were vested in die princi- 
palities, was die first necessary step towards securing the welfare of 
the German people: no reform was possible, no extension of civil 
I rights, without a thorough revision of the federal system which, 
from the time of the Carlsbad Decrees (1819), had consistently been 
applied for the repression of civic liberties. 

The attitude of disparagement and contempt once adopted by 
historians towards the revolution of 1848 — an attitude derived from 
implicit acceptance of Bismarck’s femous judgement: ‘The great 
questi©nx.o£®5 d^jS^be-setdednot by resedutions and majorities 
~ ®SrVas tire mistake”^^T848 and 1849 — but by blood and iron’ — 
has given way to a more realistic appraisal of the facts, in which 

iSE)$yud|itig the .Awtrian lands, -pofralatTon rose from 24,306,0^6 in 1816 to 34,000,000 In 
J^nfiVEereas in Prussia 73.5 per cent of the population -was classed as rural m rSlS, no 
'^Hhan 7% per was sinularly classified in 1846, and the rural population -was still 71,5 
i^dentof^-iarl^easlathai 1832; cf J. H. Clapham, Tlie Ecowmlc Development 0/ France 
WtJeftWfe'iaEj-ijpJ,# 83 sqq. 
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tlie positive achievements of the movement, and not merely its 
failure, receive due emphasis.^ No one doubts that the decisive 
factor in the fadurc of the revolution, was the unwillingiiess of the 
hberals who controlled die Frankfurt parliament to attempt a 
transformation of ‘real power-relations', to offer a social programme 
such as made the French revolutionary changes of 1789-1793 irre- 
vocable. Tliey strained too anxiously after legality, had too implicit 
a faith in constitutional schemes unaccompanied by changes in die 
seat of poHtical power necessary to make them effective; they feared 
.popular upheaval and hoped rather by die creation of a complicated 
machinery- of checks and balances to reform the old order. With 
no independent power of their own, diey were unable to oppose 
inaction, and as soon as the Prussian armies had reasserted control in 
teerhn, the fate of the movement was in the hands of die king of^ 
Prussia. Widi Prussian co-operation German unity was possible;! 
\widiout it there was no means of compelling the princes to accept 
the Frankfurt constitution. By 1849 this hard feet was understood, j 
and a deputation was sent to offer the German crown (Austria 
excluded) to Frederick William IV. Frederick Wdliani’s refusal to 
‘pick up a crown from the gutter’ set the seal of defeat on the move- 
ment. A radical minority sought, too late, to stir up popular 
support, but Prussian arms eamy suppressed popular risings in 
Saxony, the Bavarian Palatinate and Baden; and diese risings, in any 
case, Med to secure die support of the liberal myority. On May 
28th, 1849, sixty-five members quitted the Frankfurt assembly in a 
body, declaring that they were not prepared to foster dvil war, and 
would therefore transfer the work of consdtqtisnahr^fittm-toudie 
governments of the individual states, leaving the national cause to 
develop of itself. This was abdication, for the prospect of voluntary 
reforms within the prindpalities was negligible. The reformers had 
paid the penalty for their refusal to enlist popular support, to seize 
the ‘victorious moment’, and to stimulate a genuine sockl revolution. 
And yet it may be doulited, having regard to the backwardness of 
German sodal and economic development in 1848, whether a 
genuine attempt to ‘go with the masses offered any re4 prospect of 
success; in which case the failure of the Frankfurt parliament was due 
rather to drcumstances beyond its control than to the deficiendes of 

^ Cf. the useftil summary by J, A Ha-ivgood, ‘The fenddfiitt Failiameat of 1848-4,9’, in 
History, XVtl (193a)- 
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its nfiembcrs and the dilatorincss of its procedure. ^ Econo m ic and 
political conditions, very different from those in France and England, 
were scarcely favourable to an assertion of middle-class, st 3 l less 
of working-class power. The important fact about the revolution 
was therefore the very fact of revolution, of a true popular upheaval 
sweeping the whole of Germany. The movement of 1 848-1849 proved 
With all finality diat the issue of German unity was aHve and could 
not be shelved. Despite ah manoeuvres under Austrian influence 
after 1850 to set the dock back, despite the restoration of the old 
Confederation in its old form, there was in fact no going back on 
the substantial results of 1848. The ideas and projects of 1848 
dominated the mind of the next generation. How firm a hold they 
had taken was immediately evident when, in 1849, immediately 
after the triumph of conservative reaction in Prussia, Frederick 
Whliam IV’s minister, Radowitz, took up the ideas of the Prankfiirt 
Assembly and, adapting them to Prussian interests, sought on the 
basis of the Frankfurt constitution to create a new federation 
embodying the essential points sought a few weeks earher by the, 
Frankfurt parliament when it offered the German crown to the king} 
of Prussia. Radpwitz’s scheme, opposed by Austria and Russia,! 
was no^mpre successfuT than the Frankfurt programme; but its} 
adoption was an iinpsttant indication diat the ideas of 1848-1 849 had 
com© t6 stay^ and it is significant that Bismarck approved Rado- 
■witz’s poHcy and beUeveo the opportunity favourable to Prussia. 
^J^hat Radowitz fiiiled to do in 1850, Bismarck achieved in 1867;.* 
' it was no accidait that his North German Constitution of 1867 was 
, in numerous places reminiscent of tliat of 1849. His debt to the 
work of 1848-1849, which cleared the road for Prussian action, was 
greater than he would have liked to admit. Nor, on the odier hand, 
were the ‘Fundamental Rights of the German People’ — the 
Crundreckte formulated in 1848 — so ineffectual as has been sup- 
posed. It was easy for the Federal Diet in 1851 to decree them out of 
existence; but they remained as a practical statement of radical aims, 
and no sober minister could doubt the necessity of taking them into 
a geoun^ Here again Bismarck, most realistic and most far-seeing 
Stat^man of his age, paid an unconscious tribute to the work of 

be sajid lii cdbcism of Marx and Engels, Revolution anil Counter-Revolution 

(wi of die Maman arguments in Lassalle’s Uebtr Veifamngswesen, other- 
analyses of the events of 1848. 
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1848-1849; lie did not make the mistake of underestimating the 
strengtli of German liberalism. On the contrary, his very efforts to 
preserve the predominance of the Junker aristocracy in Prussia, and in 
particular the metliods by wliich he pursued this inflexible objective, 
revealed liis awareness of the seriousness of the inroads which the 
revolution of 1848-1849 had made upon the Junker position. On the 
surface, all was as before; but the revolution had failed primarily 
because it could not rdy on the support of any existing politied 
force, and if such support were fordicoming he well knew that it 
would be fetal bolli to Prussia’s position'in Germany and to the 
survival in Prussfc. of the military monarchy and of the Junker caste. 
When after 1861, Austria unda Schmerling, the leader of the 
Austrian party at Frankfurt in 1848, reveled to a JhheiEl policy^ and 
began to press for a reform of the German confederation, and when 
in 1863 the Austrian emperor actually summoned all the German 
sovereigns to a congress at Frankfurt to establish a strengthened 
federal authority, the only way out for Prussia was war, and Bis- 
marck spent the next three years m diplomatic and military prepara- 
tion for the decisive struggle with Austria which broke out in 
1866. ^ 

Bismarck thus reahzed that, despite the setback of 1848-1849, 
German liberalism and nationalism supported by Austria were still a 
serious threat to Prassian particularism and Prussian aristocratic 
privilege. To maintain the prerogatives of the Junker class a conserva- 
tive alliance between Austria and Prussia against liberalism was neces- 
sary, such as had existed before 1848; against an alliance betwem 
Austria and the German nationalist movement, on Ae other hand, 
Prussia could only hold its own by enlisting the support of the whole 
Prussian people, and this implied a surrender to hberalism which 
would cut the roots of Junker power, hi these circumstances Bis- 
marck sought for long' to obtain a conservative alliance with Austria; 

■ but it was a sign of his superb reahsm that, when this failed, he 
grasped the necessity for compromise on one score or the other 
with the forces of 1848. Inevit ably it was the.j|i By(an;iTOitT-f^^ 
n^fienaLjguity with which he came' td "terms! liberalism was fetal 
to Ae soa^ordet for wIu(h‘"!BisiTrarefc'SK 5 M care- 
fully handld«.,aitdd-h&J^ th.6,„pt$B-Oses of Prussia. 

Thus BismMck defeated the forces of 1848 by a policy of Avtde e( 
impera. He separated German national aspirations from the liberal 
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background which, from 1813 to 1848 and in centuries past, had 
given, diem meaning. Nationalism had grown strong as an instru- 
ment of liberal reform, as an essential means of breaking the 
stranglehold of particularist interests over die German people; 
Bismarck’s achievement — an achievement which served only the 

S oses of die Prussian Junker class — was to make it an end in 
and turn it against its Hberal past. In Bismarck’s system 
nationalism, long the concomitant of MberaHsm, was dchberately 
^fostered as an antidote to Hberal and radical demands; he oflfered the 
'German people unity, but at die expense of the radical reform 
which alone made unity worth while. ^ 

Bismarck’s accession to power in 1862 was dierefore a turning- 
point in the history of nineteenth-century Germany; liis forceful 
personaHty, and still more his strategic mastery and firm grasp of 
political reahty, brought into play a totally new approach to the 
age-old problem of German unity. The German leaders. in_i848 
had sought Hberal reform and national unity, the latter primarily as a 
means to self-government; Bismarck was not interested in self- 
government and his approach was therefore different. The basis of 
his work was the revolutionary foment of 1848-1849, firsdyJ?fca.U5£ 

I the revolutiou had made die .question of unity an issue which could 
1 not be shelved, and secondly because the |»rojects of Schmerling, 
to which Bismarck’s poHcy was a hostile reply, were an adaptation 
,of the projects of the Frankfurt parHamentarians. But his mediods 
were new and die foundations on which he built were utterly 
different. It was not simply that he, unlike the men of 1848, under- 
stood the virtues of ‘blood and iron’ and the futiHty of ‘resolutions 
and majorities’; ratlicr the contrast was that, pursuing objectives 
radically different from those of Bismarck, the leaders of the 
movement of 1 848-1 849 were not, whereas^^nmek was, prepared to 
make ‘blood and iron the basis of poHcy. '^marSc’s aim — once he 
had given up hope of a renewed ‘Holy AHiance’ with Austria — ys:as- 
to adngve Goaaaan Uijity without revolution so as to fend off the 
so<^ consequences off successful revolution. For this task a firm 
|recAi^"^of grim reaHties of power-poHtics, which the leaders in 
i 1848 had disastrously neglected, was essential both in internal and 
I arji foreign relations. In 1848 revolution in Paris and Vienna had 
\ jnomK&arily obviated the risk of foreign interference in' Germany, 

’ ia^l|t)\^t)ne"of the ttj^edies of the failure that the poHtidans at 
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Frankfurt were incapable of exploiting this unique opportunity to 
settle Germany’s problems without foreign intervention; -for in 
more normal circumstances not only France and Austria but Russia 
also had a direct interest in maintaining German backwardness and 
dismiity. Hence there was small prospect except m times of revolu- 
tion — and revolution was the last thing Bismarck wanted — of 
establishing German unity unless a favourable constellation offerees 
in Europe had previously been secured. For this reason Bismarck’s 
energies were largely devoted to foreign affairs. Tlie detail of this 
work may be ignored, although its importance was great. Its 
ke’a^Qjp.e was thSjCOXW’QrSoTtt q£i^ with Russia, which acquiesced 
mPrussi^j^ms in order, with Ptussianlu|! 5 fCi(rfr,-to recover control 
over the Black Sea which it had lost after the Crimean War. 
Further stages were die exploitation of dififerences over Italy to 
divide Austria and France, and of French projects for the annexation 
of Belgium to divide France and England. Thus the possibility of 
the formation of a conservative bloc was obviated. Bismarck was 
fortunate also in having an unwilhng accomplice in Louis Napoleon, 
whose inept and puerile diplomacy played in to the Prussian minister’s 
hands. ‘ Widiout doubt, Bismarck’s skilfiil manipulation of the 
i^uropean balance of power was the very foundation of Prussia’s 
ibHitary successes against Austria in 1866 and against France in 1870; 

these military successes were indispensable steps in the creatiem 
• of Germin' unify. Louis Napoleon had been prepared, for a moment, 
to support the formation of a major north German state around 
Prussia, provided France obtained ‘compensations’; but this was a 
personal policy, for which he failed to secure French support, and in 
any case it did not extend to a union between Prussia and the 
German states south of the Main. The exdusion of Austria firqm 
Germany, and therewith the end of the crippling Austro-Prjistian 
dualism which reached back I763,'wasii;:ffi^-i5^ WCennan 
unity could not be secured without the defoat of Frmce, the age-old 
protagonist of German particulaxiMn. - K was no accident that the 
defeat ^offtance^ the inveterate ^§)By.j2£,C'®<man unionf'«nd the 
bit^I^ a umtedXermady 'jw^utegefher, and^at the second 
German Empire was prodaimed by fEe victor "at ’Versailles on 

^ For the detul of Buxopeao. diplomacy between. i86a tod l 87 Q» '’whisii esumot be con-* 
sidered here, c£ A Debidour, ffistotre IT (1891), 248-40^* tod 

Lord, 77 /e On£iftsofihe War 0/1870 (1934)- 
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Jaiiuary i8tli, 1871, sixty-five years after die dissolutioir of d^c old 
Bmpirc at die hands of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Many years before 1871 the Prussian militarist, Clausewitz, had 
ventured die opinion diat dierc was ‘only one way for Germany to 
attain poHtical miity, and diat is by die sword: one of the states must 
bring all others into subjection’. The wars of 1866 and 1870 seemed 
to prove hhn right. In many respects it is true that Germany was a 
Prussian conquest won at the expense of Austria and France. In 
1866 German opinion as a whole was on the side of Austria, and even 
in Prussia, particularly in the Rbinelands, there was resistance to the 
war, including demonstrations in Berlin. In the" Federal Diet all 
states not absolutely dominated by Prussian guns voted in con- 
demnation of Prussia; and aldiough this vote expressed primarily 
the opinion of die princes, it also represented Hberal middle-class 
sentiment, whicli was alienated by Bismarck’s unconstitutional 
government. There is therefore much truth in the view that Ger- 
many was ‘conquered, not united’. And yet this is not the whole 
truth. Many long-standing factors worked in Prussia's favour, and 
it has been said with some justification that ‘Geimiany:j5jasmacticalJy 

united before-Bistnarch-hfgaii to woikAki^-' Avoiding'dieTnis- 

takes of 1848-1849, Bismarck built his poUcy on the firm foundation 
nf existing tendencies, making the most of the factors favourable to 
me Prussian cailse. First among these was the fact that Austria was 
oh -the defensive, seekmg to check Prussian ambitions, but miwilling 
herself to shoulder the burdens and responsibilities of German affairs; 
she was not a comperitor herself for the German crown, whicli 
Francis I had refused in 1815, but only an opponent determined 
that the throne the Habsburgs had vacated in 1806 should remain 
vacant. Secondly, there was me territorial redistribution of Prussian 
power in the 1815 settlement: stretching firom the Rliine to die 
Vistula, with considerable accretions of territory and a reformed 
and reinvigorated administration, she was in a position for die first 
time to close the gap between east and west and dominate the whole 
of the nordi German plain. But neither of these advantages was so 
important as the advent of the industrial revolution, whic h g ave 
Germany both a n ov erriding praeticalnfmytivr-tmd"^^ for 
‘ i^ificaUon,' which! l;a 4 jMilte§eenV 5 anfteg. .The ZoWvirdn gf 1834, 

of a unifying raHyray-systenyand the German indus- 

Q. Henderson, ‘The ZoUverein’, ISstcjy, XIX (1934), 18. 
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trial revolution which, began after 1850, were milestones along the 
road to die Bismaxckian Empire of 1871. ^ They enhanced the sense 
of German unity,* and both in that respect and as practical instru- 
ments of policy diey were adroidy used by Prussia, which was 
fortunate in possessing the great coalfields of the Ruhr. When after 
1850 these deposits were seriously exploited, they provided the 
fomidation for an iron and steel industry which soon (haUenged the 
old-cstabhshed industry of Bohemia. The result was that Prussia 
made rapid strides forward, quickly out-distancing Austria, which 
stiU remained predominandy rural in structure. Moreover, the 
prosperity between i8jo and 1871 gready favoured Bismarck’s 
policy. Just as in England after the Great Eidiibition of 1851 the 
working-class movement entered on a generation of apathy, so in 
Germany the dawning of an age of plenty took the sting out of 
radical agitation; it seemed in both countries* as though well-being 
and hberahsm would be achieved by the b lind working of beneficent 
economic forces, broacLcning from precedent to precedent, and that 
the radicalism of 1830-1848 had been no less misguided than unsuccess- 
ful. Thus a favourable economic environment made it more easy for 
Bismarck to dissociate narionahsm firom liberalism; the economic 
advantages of unification became more evident at the very moment 
when the benefits of prosperity made radical reform less urgent. 
|This was an important point. Bismarck knew full well that, in 
f opposition to Austria and France, German unity would have to be 
conquered; but in relation to the German people he wanted more 
than the victory of a conqueror, for only so could victory he made 
permanent. He realized as fully as the men of 1848-1849 the gulf 
between the national aspirations of 1790-1815 and ihe re^ty of the 
1815 r%ime, and he spared no effort to enlist the disappointed hopeh 
of the German people on the side of Prussia. That he succeeded was] 
due not least of all to the brief phase of prosperity during which his ‘ 

The British expert, Dr John Bowring, who visited Germany on behalf of the Foreign 
Ofiice m 1840, reported that ‘the general feehng in Germar^ towards the Zollvereirt is that 
it is the finst step towards what is criled the Germanmtion, of the people. It has broken down 
some of the strongest holds of alienation and hostihty. By a commimlty of interests on com- 
mercial and trading questions it has prepared th« way for a pohtical nationality — it has sub- 
dued much local fcehng and habit and replaced them by a wider and stronger dement of 
^ German nadonahty’ (Henderson, loc. a^). 

* As early as iSaS Goethe wrote* ‘I have no mismvings about the umon of Germany: our 
good roads and fiiture railways will do their share For railway devdopment^cf Clapham, 
op. dt , ISO sqq. Hence Keynes' famous dictum, ‘the German Bmpire was built more truly 
on coal andiron than on blood and iron*. 
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main work was accomplislicd.. National imity widiout liberal 
reform would liavc satisfied no party before 1849, and it was no 
satisfaction to the German people later after tlic slump of 1873; but 
! Bismarck had the advantage of drcmnstances and the skill to use his 
l^vantage. Wlien, in 1866, after Ms victory over Austria, die 
Prussian parliament indemnified him by 230 votes to 75 for die 
unconstitutional collection of taxes wimont parliamentary assent 
since 1862, it was his first victory over liberalism, the first proof that 
— for a momait — national imity was rated higher than the benefits 
• of self-government. Tliis victory was driven home in the war with 
France. Exploiting the foUies of Louis Napoleon, Bismarck united ^ 
the German people, conscious of centuries of French aggression and 
coundess humiliations, under Prussian leadersMp against France. 
He acted m the nick of time. Two years later, in 1873, the onset of 
economic depression again made social and economic problems 
more acute than national unity; but in the meantime die new order, 
of wliich the North German Confederation of 1867 had created the 
feamework, was anchored fast in die constitution of 1871. That 
constitution set the seal on Bismarck’s work. 

The establishment of German unity, implicit in die sweeping 
, revolutionary movement of 1848 and thereafter overpoweringly 
fostered by rapid economic change, was inevitable. What Bismarck 
did was to determine die particular form which it took, and die 
particular moment at wMdi it occurred, His masterly diplomacy 
defeated thc^inveteratc hostility of France, whidi might odierwise 
have postponed a decision for decades, and secured widi a minimum 
of upheaval a* result wMch might otherwise have necessitated 
European war and even revolution. His manipulation of the unitary 
forces within Germany, on the odier hand, ensured diat Germany 
should be united under Prussia. The Prussian solution of the German 
proHem was anydiing but inevitable; without Bismarck die 
unification of Germany might well have been accomplished against 
both the Prussian monarchy, and the Prussian aristocracy. Hostility 
. towards Prussia and fear of Prussian hegemony had been livdy in 
1848; and it was due to Bismarck alone, aided by social and economic 
devdopmmts wMdi he put to good use, that after 1866 this hostility 
yyas overcome. The new Reich of 1871 — whatever the theory — 

' wt^ in practice a Prussian Reich, shaped to accord with Prussian 
intetesjs, cnn^tructed in conformity with Prussian traditions, ruled 
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by tlic dynasty of HohenzoUem, and dominated by the Prussian 
Junker class. We may admire dre steadfast logic -with which Bis- 
marck pursued his objects to >the very end, the skill with which he 
trimnphed over obstacles which had defeated generations of German 
statesmen, until the German nation — which in 1806 had b e en 
visible only in a transcendental unity of language and of culture — 
was united in a single political bodyj but die fact remains that the 
curse of German particularism was expunged only by the triumph 
of the most successful of German particularisms, which had no 
intention of disowning its own particular origins and traditions. 

This was made evident by the constitution drawn up for the new 
Empire by Bismarck in 1871. It is usual, in analysing the constitu- 
tion of 1871, to emphasize its federal character, pointing out that it 
^ betrays in every paragraph the conflicts of a thousand years of 
German history.^ But the reality was otherwise. The federal rights 
! retained by the states south of the Main, Bavaria in particular, were 
illusory, and such compromise as Bismarck sanctioned stopped 
short at a point which debarred them from an effective voice in 
imperial affairs, hi die Federal Council, or Bundesrat, composed of 
representatives of the constituent states, Prussia had sufficient votes 
to veto constitutional change, but more important was the fret that 
the chancellor was under no necessity of consulting the coundl on 
any question of major political inmortance: during the crisis preced- 
ing the outbreak of war in 1914, for example, neimer the Bundesrat 
nor the Reichstag was consulted, and on August 4th bo^ the Ger- 
man people and the federal states were confronted with a fait 
accompli. The abrogation of particularism would, indeed, have been 
unexceptionable if it had meant the transfer of political power, in 
the spirit of 1848, from the princes to the people. But sudi was not 
the case.* There was no mention in the new constitution of the 
‘Fundamental Rights of the German People’, on which the Frankfurt 
vparliamcnt of 1848-1849 had spent so mudi timeand toil The system 
contrived in 1871 included a Rdchstag elected by universal and 
equal franchise; but its powers were nugatory. - It could debate but 

1 Cf. Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (ed ipio), 476 sqq.; A. I« LovireH, Govemmnts and 
Parties m Continental Europe, I (iSpfi), 23a sqq., P. A. Ogg, The,GoverHinenU oj Europe (ipip), 
202 sqq.; H. 'Rner, The Theory and Praalee oJ Modem Government, I (1932), 25S iqq ; J A, 
Hawgood, Modem Constitutions since lySg (i 93 P)i >38 $ 9 ?' 

* The ponhon 'was tersely summani^ by uband (Oos Slaaisreeht des deutschm Replies, I, ps) 
when he described the Empire as ‘composed not of sAooOjOoo but of 23 'members*, i.e. the 
twenty-fi've membn^tes of the ctmfederadon; cf Ogg, op dc, 204, 
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not initiate legislation; it could in theory control expenditure, but 
it liad no power of voting or refusing to vote taxes — the only 
effective means of exercising its tlicorctical control — since the 
imperial revenue was provided partly from permanent fixed duties, 
partly by pro rata contributions from tlie individual federal states. In 
Prussia, however, which had by far tlie largest population and 
therefore the heaviest responsibility in imperial finance, representa- 
tion in the Diet was determined not, as in die Reiclistag, by an 
equal francliise, but by the notorious diree-class electoral system, 
which ensured permanent Junker domination. ‘ Finally, die Reichs- 
tag had no control over the executive ministers,* who were re- 
sponsible only to die Prussian king who was also German emperor; it 
might vote against the chancellor, but only loss of die emperor’s 
confidence, not an adverse vote, entailed his resignation. The 
German labour leader, Wilhehn Licbknecht, was therefore not wide 


of the mark in dubbing the Reichstag ‘die fig-leaf of absolutism’ ; the 
system of government established in 1871 was, hi fact, a veiled form 
of monaraucal absolutism vested in the king of Prussia. But 
beneath this moiiarcliical exterior, decked out with die trappings of 
representative democracy and federal balance, was the hard reality of 
the Junker class which— far more effectively than the Hohenzollem 
monarcliy — exercised poUtical influence through the Prussian Diet, 
wielded economic power through its control of the soil, and 
dominated imperial policy through its grip over the army and die 
bureaucracy, Tlie real power of die state was wielded by die 
Prussian aristocracy: through Bismarck it became the domhiant 
force not only in Prussian but also in German life. The constituti on 
of 1871, fendmg off the realities of popular self-government. 
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game ster he had finessed the strong cards in his oppo nents' hands, 
pJuJBEed his way against’ the insistent demand lor r'aoicil reform, and 

j i iln pUcj|i^ Ibi die Pnusian Diet in 1908 no less than 600,000 votes were required to 

Sgcial Demoorat deputies, but 4x8,000 votes vrere sufficient to gain 
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sad dled Germany witli a cons tituti on d el ibera tely rlpygnprj[ to„ 
conserve the re^Honary prrvilegesjof a n^row aristocratic caste. 
It was a momentous fact'diat, &e foTiismarclc, Germiny"passed 
over into the new age of industrial and capitalist imperialism, which 
opened after 1871, shackled by its past as emboied in the new 
institution. In the first place, the setdement of iSyiJalthough it 
marked die end of the worst excesses of German particularism, in 
particular its nefarious tendency to ally with foreign powers,^ failed 
to eradicate particularist tendencies; rather these took on a new lease 
of life in a new constitutional form, securing a measure of genuine 
popular support hitherto unknown as the expression of the resistance 
of the people in the more liberal states, particularly Bavaria and 
Baden, to the Prussian spirit which henceforward dominated the 
government of the Reich. But more important still was die fact 
that Bismarck’s constitution left intact and even consecrated the 


vested interests which had grown up with and profited from 
particularism; indeed, their conservation was the price inexorably 
extorted by Bismarck for the merging of Germany into one nations 
state. Although Germany in 1871 secured unity, it was not a unity 


mai ntain, a sl n gene rations past, the suQe'cfibh oTd ie pe ople to the 
wifi, of a pri vileged mmbrity,^ * 

(it WM another question whether Bismarck’s setdement of 1871 
/would stand fast as a barrier against the insistent demand for 
improved working-conditions, the sweeping away of class pre- 
rogatives and the introduction of self-government. Bismarck had 
hoped that it would mark a halting-place, introducing a phase of 
quiet consohdation; but in fiict the new uniformity of administra- 
tion, the abrogation of internal tariff barriers and the removal of 
itrade restrictions, which followed on unification, inaugurated a 
period of rapid development in all facets of German life which could 
lot be confined within the rigid structure of the new Empire. In 
he economic sphere, in particular, (he progress of industrialization 


-After 1871 there ■was no revival of the connexton between German pardcularisni and 
foreign states, -which had been so ^ngerous a factor m German. poEdcs in earlier generations; 
nor was there, either in 1918 or in 1945 any spontaneovis movement of separatism. The 
'autonomous Government’ set up in the Rhine-Palatiiiate after 1918 insignificant 

group of renegades’ owed its existence entirely to Trench mttigue, and collapsed as soon as 
France — under British pressure — withdrew its support; cE W. O Hendeison, Shtory, XXVI 
(wi), 63. 
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was stupendous; and the rapid growth of an industrial working-class 
resulted, as always, in a parallel increase in tire political consciousness 
of die masses. 1,-Bismardc’s work, iiu: from ending die German 
revolution, as he intaidcd, released forces beyond his control. The 
balance he had contrived worked satisfactorily so long as die favour- 
able economic environmait in which the new Reich was born 
persisted. But die slump of 1873 was a first warning of the pre- 
cariousness of die balance; and widnn a few months, as is well 
known, Bismarck himself lost faith in the stabiUty of liis system and 
began die feverish but hopeless task of erecting new props to hold it 
up. Ill the first place, he. sought to broaden the basis of thelystem 
by a4nntting _ the upper middle classes, in particular the great 
industriilistSj_to die inner drcle of privilege. This alhance was 
fedhtated by the economic depression, whi 3 i made the indus- 
trialists willing to pay die necessary price for governmental support; 
the instrument by which it was achieved was the Protective Tariff 
of 1879, in exchange for which the most powerful and influential 
section of the hberal party entered the government bloc. The 
agrarian tariffs introduced simultaneously won over the smaller 
farmers and the peasantry, hitherto — in opposition to the Junket 
landowners — stcadfasdy liberal. Thus Bismarck contrived to carry 
on and widi the support of a parhamentary majority to launch an 
attack on the working classes, whicli — in consequence of the 
abdication of the liberals — constituted the only force in Germany 
with a practical and vital mterest in the attainment of democracy. 
It was a two-sided attack. Li the first place the Social Democratic 
party, only founded in 1875, and the firee Trade Union movement, 
only legalized in 1869, were outlawed by anti-SociaHst legislation in 
1878; die party organization was proscribed, its newspapers sup- 
pressed and hundreds of leading members thrown into prison. In 
the second place, Bismarck sought to take the sting out of labour 
agitation by the introduction of extensive schemes of social security; 
between 1883 and 1889 compulsory insurance for workers against 
sickness, accident, old age, etc., was introduced in the hope of bribing 
thp working classes into quiescencc.v ^either repression nor caiol ery. 
teijSj ’a succe ss. Or ganized kbonr realized that it ow^^d tiift Lenf^ts of 
sorial le^^tion-ultimatelv to- the SocialDe mocr a t party, 
r)r«?sure;. and the party co ntinued to grow. Even at 
'Sections of 1884, in the heat of the conflict, the Social 
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Democrats increased, tlieir vote. The elections of 1890 proved the 
bankruptcy of Bismarck’s system. Twelve years of persecution 
resulted in a doubling of the Social Democrat vote, which rose to 
one and a half miUions, and an increase in the number of labour 
members from twelve to thirty-five. Trades Union mptrib p rship 
mcreased similarly from around 50,000 in 1877 to 278,000 in 1891. 
The election of 1890 was almost a landslide. The right-wing 
coalition dropped from 220 to 135; the opposition rose from 141 to 
• 207. Bis niarck had exhausted dl expedients and knew one remedy 
alonej^to aBrogafe the constitution, to limit the franchise and to drive 
the Social Democrats completely out of existence. It was a counsel 
jOFdesperation, involving serious danger of rcTOlution and"civil wSr, 
andthe.new emperor^WilliamU, who had succeeded to the tlirone 
in 1888, was not prepared to imperil his dynasty in such a gamble. 
In March 1890, Bismarck was dismissed. 

The.,^ ofBismarck revealed with dramatic abruptness the rising 
social tension within the Reich; it showed that the forces and idejjjs 
of 1 848 'could not so easily be circumvented as Bismarck had once 
b efieved. _But it was-aflcr Bismarck’s fall, during the feHr'yHfTof 
the ‘New Course’ between 1890 and 1894, that the mtensity of social 
antagonisms and the inherent instability of the Bismarddan Reich 
became fully manifest. WiUiam II — optimistically underestimating 
the strength of the opposition — hoped, by sacrificing Bismarck, to 
conciliate the German people without genuine concessions to 
radicalism. Bu^Caprivi, who followed Bismarck as chancellor, was 
a man of undoubted good will, genuinely desirous of following a 
more liberal course. In foreign afeirs ^ t*'* 

alhance wdi Russia, which was the symbol of Germanys^dignment- 
jwith'the forces of reaction, and sou^t insteathta readUmdetstand- 
ing •mtH Prance and England. -In the same spirit he set up- in the 
easterfiTprovinces ttf Prussia an administration which was favouray^ 
to the Polish element in the population, thereby offending both the 
Czar and the Prussian Junker class, and modified Bismarck’s 
protective system in the interests of the industrial workers, hoping 
as a result of good relations with England and Prance to import 
foodstuffs from abroad instead of subsidizing German agriculture. 
The rnrr jiaq r r>f thiii liberal <»coTinmic policy and of CO-OperaUQU. 
wifh we«j tem European libaalism. w§s liber^sm at home. In the 
first place, Caprivi refused to renew Bismar^’s anti-socialist laws, 
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witli'tlic result that the Social Democrat vote again increased in 
1892. Secondly, he proposed to reduce military service from dn-cc to 
two years, and cut the period of the army grant from seven to five 
years — a token of his rejection of the militarism of ‘blood and iron*. 
Finally by resigning die Prussian premiership he severed die con- 
nexion of die Reich govemment and Prussia wliich had been die 
basis of Bismarck’s system, with the intention of reducing Prussia 
to an equality widi die other states and eliminating die Prussian 
predominance in Germany by which the whole organization of 
German poUtical life had been perverted. Without doubt Caprivi’s 
progressive policy offered die only prospect of a peaceful evolution 
of German political hfe. But it immediately awakened die violent 
opposition of all classes and factions wliich had seen in Bismarck’s 
pohey a guarantee of their interests; and the constitution of 1871, 
so long as it remained in force, assured their preponderance in 
the state. The opposition centred round the question of Prussia. 
Caprivi’s Hbctalism, his refusal to continue the attack on Social 
Democracy and his commercial policy, were repugnant to the 
powerful industrialists; but it was die agrarian interests east of the 
Elbe which he really injured. In 1894 he came into open conflict 
with the prime minister of Prussia, who had the solid backing of the 
Junker c^s. The only effective remedy would have been far- 
reaching constitutional change, above all else die transformation of 
Prussia into a democratic state by the abolition of die iniquitous 
three-dass franchise; but such a course whidi would have imphed 
revolutionary upheaval, was impossible against the emperor — of 
whom the chancellor was, according to ^e constitution of 1871, 
the servant — and Caprivi never contemplated it. Yet under the 
constitution of 1871 it was impossible to rule against Prussian 
opposition, and tbe breach with Prussia therefore meant stalemate. 

At the eqd of 1894 Caprivi passed into ohHvion. 

If thgJdLof^Bismarcfc-in-TSpo- was-tiur'flsidamiSta]]^ to the 
stT Migdi of German radicalism, over whic h he had 3 t^<>mprpd-ta ride 
ro ughshod , the fall of Caprivi in i8qa was due to the strength of 
German reaction. Taken together, the two events were a revdation 
of the deadlock in which Germany had been placed by the setdement 
of 1871. So long as the growing popular forces were excluded from 
g»Vftiitn,cnt, there could be no stability for the Reich. But so long 
^ and,pocial power remained in the hatids of the old order, 
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tliere was no hope of peaceful evolution; for the privileged classes 
resisted any alteration of the constitution of 1871, which was their 
charter of privileges, for fear that the flood-waters of radicalism, 
bursting througli the breach, would tear down die whole dam. 
Moreover, Bismarck’s tactical success in 1879 in winning over the 
Uberal industrialists, heightened the tension; for it meant that the 
liberal middle classes wmch elsewhere — for example, in England — 
were driven by their impelling interests to assume leadership in die 
fight for pohtical democracy, in Germany sided with the forces of 
reaction. Unlike die British labour movement, which, after the 
period of Chaptism, never had to fight for poHtical democracy, but 
simply stepped into the Hberal inheritance, the German labour 
movement had to concentrate all its energies on the struggle for 
democracy; and this straggle was a fight not within but against the 
pyistiTig constitution, which was ddiberatdy designed to place 
power in the hands of a privileged minority. By allying with heavy 
industry, Bismarck increased a hundredfold the powers of resistance 
of this minority. Alone, the Junkers could scarcely have held out 
more than a few years longer; in alliance with die industrialists their 
power was practically unchallengeable. And yet in another sense 
Bismarck’s tactical success resulted inevitably in a weakening of 
Junker predominance. In the coalition with me rising industrialists 
who controlled the sinews of economic power, the needy Junker 
landlords could not hope to hold their own; thev retained their 
social prerogatives and their control of the army, out as well-paid 
servants of the capitalist classes, into whose hands after 1879 the 
effective government of the Reich passed by rapid stages. After 
1890, still more after 1894, German poHcy was the pol^ of the j 
industrial and commercid capitalists who exploited their position j 
in the coalition to use the coerdve power of government to 
hold the working-classes in check, to destroy competition and toi 
secure markets abroad. In this way Germany was launched along 
the road of capitalist imperialism. Much against his will, Binnarck 
was forced between 1884 and 1890 to join with Great Britain and 
France in the scramble for territories in Afiica* — a development 

1 He Ihe pressure of comraerdal and finandal interests firom J876 to 1884, sayuig 

diat ‘for Germany to acquire colonies would be like a poverty-stricken Polish nobleman pro- 
■ridinB hunsdf -with silks and sables -when he neede 4 ,shiits’. In fact the coloniw aemiiiesd were 
for emigration and their exploitation was expemive and uneconomical; as late as 19x4 
die area of i,02d,aao squate miles acquired by Gcrnutiy (as against 4*754,000 square miles 
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•wMch coutribtttcd, a decade later, to tire demand for a great navy 
and from 1900 to Uic naval competition with Great Britain. Sttfl 
more important, however, was the pressure of die industrialists on 
the government to find an outlet for die products of heavy industry. 
The result was die beguming of a phase of economic warfare which, 
in conflict with rival imperialisms, culminated iti the outbreak of 
Ejaropcan war in 1914. 

The devdopmeut of die European crisis fi-om 1894 to 19x4 is a 
process which we can do no more than illustrate. ^ In Germany, as 
elsewhere, it was quickened by the simultaneous growth of internal 
tension; indeed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to state that it was 
largely accidental whether die attempt to save the old order would 
take the form of a frontal attack on the forces of democracy at home 
or'of a successful war which, by opening new markets and destroy- 
mg foreign competition, would re^irm the stability of the existing 
system in the face of mternai unrest. All pardes in all countries were 
aware that internal and foreign affairs were but two aspects of one 
and the same problem; hence in all countries organized labour was 
before 19x4 theyrolagonist of pacifism and internarionahsm against 
the self-styled national’ parties. But of no organized party in 
Europe was this more true than of the German Social Democrats, 
for die simple reason that in no country west of the Vistula had the 
working c^ses more to lose firom a successful imperialist war. 
After the fiJl of Caprivi in 1894 die foundation of brute force on 
which Junker-industrialist power rested, and die impossibility of 
compromise were manifest, and it was evident that only a social 
revolution could shake the existing system. But, as Engels pointed 


acquired by England and 3,583,580 square nulcs acquired by France at the same period) con- 
tained only about 5,000 permanent German inhabitants As tlic Social Democrats never ceased 
to pomt out, ^e only people who beneGtcd &om the colonies were the capitalists; but the 
large profits which me trading companies made were paid for many times over by the 
German tax-payers, who had to foot tM bill for the subsidies by which the colomes were kept 
going. Cf W.O Henderson, 'The German Cdomal Empire, 1884.-1918’, Hutory, XX (193s), 
IjSl-lsS- 

1 Thdre ate good, trustworthy accounts inj A Spender, Fifty Years of Europe (1933), E. 
Brandenburg, Proift Bismarck to the World War (1930), A F. Pnbtam, England and &e hiter- 
t\atipual PoUey of the European Great Powers, 1^71-1914 (1931), G Lowes Dickinson, The 
Xtil^tnatiomA AnarAy, 1904-1914 (1937), S. B. Fay, The Origms of the World War (1929). 
Batficphnlyvalnable ate the various writings of G P Goocb, History of Modem Europe, iSyi- 

Supers from, havmg been written before many of the documentary sources had 
', but It bqs been supplemented and revised m a number of vohunes of important 
' r W/ir, Bpcent Peitelathns at European Diplomacy, 1930, etc.), which are marked 
^btiety 5^JudgemeQt; c£ eweaally the essay on 'Franco-German IXelattons, 
ItHh-TOlSbuU^ and St^feera/i (1942), 1-59. 
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out in 1895, the development of military technique — m particular 
the invention of llie machine-gun — had destroyed all prospect of 
successful revolutionary upheaval against loyal troops. Hence die 
only hope of introduemg democracy lay in the shattering of the 
existing system by its own inherent contradictions. These con- 
tradictions were more developed in Germany than elsewhere, 
except perhaps in Russia. The privileges eryoyed by the Junkers 
were of a type which had been swept away in France in 1789 and 
had scarcely existed m England even before the seventeenth-century 
revolution. The power of the industriahsts, on the other hand, was 
built on unstable foundations; for German heavy industry, because 
it arrived late on the scene, was a top-heavy structure, extremely 
sensitive to economic trends and unable to maintain itself without 
lavish government support. So long as capitahst expansion was 
mamtaiued and economic prospenty grew, it was possible to placate 
the workmg-classes and to circumvent pohtical demands by con- 
cessions to popular^terests, in particular by concessions to die trades 
unions on questions of hours and wages. But, on the one hand, such 
a policy only postponed the day of reckoning, for organized labour 
was not weaned from radicalism by such methods — on the con- 
trary, the Social Democratic party continued to grow, rising by 
1903 to 3,000,000 out of a total of 9,000,000 voters. On the other 
hand, the knowledge that they were swimming against a flood, 
which would burst its banks at the first moment the wheels of the 
capitalist machine slowed down, drove the parties in possession to 
adopt ever more violent methods of maintaining expansion, leading 
to conflict and acute tension m the field of foreign pohtics. Even this 
tension, however, served its purpose in so far as it could be used to 
divert ihe attention of the German people firom the enemy at home 
to the enemy abroad. Hence, m line with parallel interests in Eng- 
land and France, German industrialists and conservatives began to 
organize and finance ‘patriotic’ societies — the Pan-German League, 
the Colonial Society, the Navy League — in order both to create a 
fictitious ‘national’ solidarity against the foe without and to justify 
ever-expanding armaments programmes, without which industry 
could no longer pay its way. Betwem 1909 and 1914 the cost of 
British armaments increased by more than 30 per cent, of Russian 
armaments by 53 per cent, of German armaments by 69 per cent, 
while the cost of French armaments soared to no less than 86 per 
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ccuC above tbe earlier figure. The ‘defence’ cxpmditurc of die six 
European great powers, which in 1883 had totalled ,(^140,000,000, 
reached in 1913 me figure of ^404,000,000. 

After the fall of Caprivi in 1894 all die taidcncies outlined above 
— in particular die tendency to turn to foreign adventure as a 
distraction from die insoluble problems of internal poHtics — gained 
the upper hand. The tension was such that no statesman could 
control it, and in fact no statesman made die attempt; they were 
satisfied if only they could open valves to let off some of the pressure. 
In these circumstances policy gave place to an endless series of 
expedients and manoeuvres, lacking either principle or coherence, 
with no object except to maintain as long as possible the actual 
distribution of power and postpone the dissolution of the existing 
regime. On the one side, it was essential, if necessary by renewed 
concessions, to keep the support of the Junkers and industrialists who 
had demonstrated in their victory over Caprivi die impossibility, 
under the existing system, of governing withou*dieu: support. On 
the other side, since it was dear that the forces in possession would 
tolerate no step towards self-government, die German people had 
somehow to be reconciled to the autocratic rdgime. It was an 
impossible task, but it was the task assigned — after the brief inter- 
lude of Hohenlohe, whose policy amounted only to undoing what 
Caprivi had done— to Eulenburg and Biilow, who became secretary 
of state in 1897 and chancellor in 1901. To follow die detail of 
thek policy, or that of Bulow’s successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
became chancellor in 1909, is neither possible nor necessary, for the 
die was already cast in 1894. The bankruptcy of imperial policy 
thereafter was implicit in Eulenburg’s own definition of his aims: 
‘to satisfy Germany without injuring the Emperor’. Since the 
satisfaction which Germany desked was the transformation of 
imperial autocracy into popular self-government and the destruc- 
tion of the privileges of the Junker class on which the emperor’s 
power rested, this was a policy of reconciling krcconcilables. In 
fiict, the attempt at reconciliation was only superficial. All the 
substantial concessions went to the Junkers and industrialists — to 
th^ former tax rebates and credits and the new tariff of 1902, to 
‘ th9 latter the naval programme of 1900 and the consequent govern- 
9i?nt cpntracts — and to Biilow was left the task of fobbing off the 
peopjife, by a demonstrative foreign policy, designed to secure 
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solidarity and submission witli the cry: ‘the fatbcrlantl in danger’. 
But Billow’s foreign policy, the ineptitude of which is proverbial, ‘ 
failed ill its purpose. The Morocco crisis of 1905-190!) was followed 
immediately by a dcleat of the military estimates in the Reiclistag; 
tlie famous incident of the Kaiser’s Daily Telegraph interview in 
1908, in which he painted a totally false picture of the strength of 
anti-British sentiment in Germany, provoked such a storm that 
William 11 had to announce tliat, in future, he would cease meddling 
in foreign affairs, and ‘respect his constitutional obligations'. But the 
culmination was reached when, after die second Morocco crisis in 
1911, die general' elections of 1912 resulted in an outstanding victory 
for die Social Democrats — the party which dirougliout Lad 
steadfasdy refused to vote for die army and navy estimates — which 
widi 4,250,000 votes became the largest single party in die Reiclis- 
tag. More important, perhaps, was the fact mat die middle-class 
parties at last made up dicir minds to co-operate widi die Social 
Democrats. The crisis was brought to a head in die following year 
by the famous Zabern affair, in wliich the w role country united in 
protest against Prussian militarism. Wlicn die commander of the 
garrison in this petty Alsatian town arrested and imprisoned some of 
die iuliabitaiits in defiance of die law, his exhibition of military 
arrogance stirred all Germany. The chancellor, Bcfliiiiaiin-HoUweg, 
although convinced tlut the military were iu tbe wrong, attempts 
to defend ibem in die Reichstag. Wiicu he was defeated by a vote of 
293 to 54, die fig-leaf attached by Bismarck fell off and the nakedness 
of die power on* whidi goveninicnt depended, was exposed. 
Bedimann remained dianccUor, the military commander at Zabern 
was even acquitted by court-martial; but the sole reason was because 
under die existing constitution there was no means of giving effect 
to die will of die German people. The Zabern affair, following on 
the Social Democratic victory in 1912, left no doubt of die serious- 
ness of the crisis widiin (jermany; the long-postponed day of 
judgement was near. 

It is important not to underrate the connexion between the Social 
Democratic victory in 1912, die Zabern crisis in 1913 and the out- 
break of European war in 1914. The sweeping tide of Social Dcino- 
aacy, the growing -revolt against internd conditions, profoundly 

^ Cf. Haller, FroHee and Germany (1932), 23a, 253, 259, 263, summatizing tbe -views of his 
earlier work, Die Aera Billow (1922}. 
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alarmed tjic ruling classes in Germany; and diere is little room for 
doubt that one reason why, in die words of a competent French 
authority, ‘the German military aristocracy decided in July 1914 
to run the risk of a great European war’ was ‘a growing sense of dis- 
comfort under the increasing pressure of SociS. Democracy, and a 
surmise that a bold attempt to give a set-back to Socialism, by assert- 
ing themselves once more as the party of war and victory, might 
prove the wisest course’.^ Such a calculation — no doubt less 
conscious than impHcidy fostered by the tlireatcning atmosphere — 
was, of course, not operative by itself; it has to be considered in 
connexion widi die mtemational situation, and widl the desire of the 
German militarists to forestall Franco-Russian preparations for war, 
which (as was well known among the European cabinets) were timed 
to mature in 1915.’ In international affairs the decisive factor was 
the situation in the Balkans, where Russia, ‘having stolen a march 
on Austria through the success of the Balkan League’,* had changed 
the balance of power, and was preparing, after die conclusion of the 
Second Balkan war in 1913, further alterations in her own favour. 
Such changes, aimed direedy at Austria, were an indirect blow at 
Germany, which, as the German foreign secretary pointed out in 
an able exposition of the German point of view written in July 1914. ‘ 
could not passively watch ‘the establishment of absolute Russian 
hegemony in the Balkans’, Nevertheless the growing tension in 
south-east Europe, and the Russian threat to German political and 
commercial interests in this area, is not alone a sufficient explanation 
of the drift towards war, and its outbreak iu August 1914. During 
the Balkan wars in 1912-191 3 Germany had exercised a strong restrain- 
ing influence over Austria under considerable provocation, although 
nulitarily Austro-German prospects were good; in 1905-1906 at the 
time of the first Morocco crisis, and in. 1908 during the crisis over 

1 Cf, E. HaWvy, The World Crisis of igt4-igiS (1930), n, — This attitude was not, of course, 
confined to Germany; for England cf. Halivy, History of the English People iSgs-igi^, I, 259, 
and B. Wingfield-Stratford, The Victorian Mermath, 310 ('tf die war peril fironi Germany 
delayed much longer to materialize, it seemed quite on the cards that it nught be forestalled by 
revolution. As the Edwardian passes mto the Georgian age . . . class rises against class . . . 
faction against faichon — it is a question whether intemadond will not be antiapated by civil 
war’). 

> Cf, the report of the conversation of the Serbian minister in London with, the French 
ambassador m December 1911, prmted in Lowes Dickinson, op. cit., 214. 

• JC C. K. Ensor, England, r jyo-1914 (1936), S 73 ; cf. ibid , 463 sqq, 

, * Die dmtichen Dokumente zum Kri^sausbruth (ed. in collaboration with K. Kautsky by 

GrafhteMontgdas and Prof. W. Schflcking) I (1919), 99-101 (no. 72); cf. Lowes Dickinson, 
o^. dli,, 41:3.5. 
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Bosnia-Hcrzcgoviiia, wlieu Russia was siifteriug from revolution 
and defeat at the hands of Japan, the prospects ofihc central powers 
were brighter still. If the German imperial government which, for 
all its tlu'cats, had. no serious intention of provoking war during 
dicsc earlier crises, was prepared in 1914 to risk a general conflagra- 
tion, it was not least of all because dre internal situation was by diis 
time such diat it could not afford even die appearance of a diplo- 
matic setback, wliich wottld liavc condemned it in the eyes of its 
‘nationahst’ supporters and strengthened tlic opposition. What 
impelled it along the road of greater risks after 1912 was the situation 
at home. Bethniaiui had, after the Social Democrat victory, under- 
taken to reform the Prussian firanchise— the bone of internal discord 
— but only widi tlie idea of gaming time. In drese circumstances 
any further failure was bound to have disastrous repercussions, 
and it is significant that in die important dispatdi referred to 
above, the German foreign secretary urged the necessity of support- 
ing Austria against Russia ‘both for internal and external reasons’. 
Even in 1914, of course, drere was no deliberate intention of provok- 
ing European war. Gambling in part on die equivocal attitude of 
Great Britain, die German government hoped — :is all imperialisms 
hope in such circumstances — for a diplomatic success to justify it in 
die eyes of die people. It is no part of our task to explain why diis 
was impossible; one factor was wiibout doubt the intense navalrivalry 
widi Great Britain, wliicli cemented the alliance between England, 
France and Russia. The outcome was that during July 1914, Europe — 
betrayed by contrary councils and conflicting interests in all the 
European capitals — broke up into two armed camps and drifted into 
war. 

All historians who have examined die evidence in detail are agreed 
that responsibility for the outbreak of war in 1914 cannot be paced 
exclusively on die shoulders of any one government; there was none 
which was not willing at that stage to use war in the last resort as an 
instrmnent of national policy. We have done no more than consider 
one or two of the factors which afiected the calculation of the Ger- 
man government; to trace the devdopment of the crisis in its 
European ramifications, it would be necessary to do likewise for the 
other sovemments involved, which were all beset in greater or 
lesser ^gree by die same problems as the ministers of William 11 . It 
must also be observed that the fectors at play were in their very 
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nature factofs influencing die governments and not die peoples; just 
as die Bridsh government desisted from taking parliament into its 
confidence until August 3rd, by wliicli time die die was cast, so the 
German government, as has already been noted,* sedulously avoided 
consulting either die Bundesrat or ^e Reichstag. The result was diat 
war was sprung upon an opinion unprepared, after many false alarms, 
for the reality of war; and in all countries the people, succumbing to 
nationalist propaganda, rallied to the nationalist cause against the 
foe without. In Germany this volte-face was faciHtated by the fact 
that the war was represented as a struggle for the defence of civiliza- 
tion against Czatist despotism, against ‘die dark Asiatic power* which 
(as Marx had said) lay ‘in the background as a last resource against 
the advancing tide of working-class democracy*. In the Social 
Democrat declaration of August 4th, 1914, announcing the party’s 
majority decision to vote for the war credits, the emphasis lay on 
die danger of ‘a victory of Russian despotism which has soiled itself 
with the blood of the best of its own people*; compared with die 
barbarism of Russian Czardom, Hohenzollern absolutism was, for 
the German worker, the lesser evil. It was a difficult decision — far 
more difficult than diat facing the democratic forces in England and 
Prance which had at any rate a clear-cut issue between parlimnentary 
and absolutist imperialism — and it is not easy, reviewing the cir- 
cumstances, to condemn it out of hand. Nevertheless it mtiinately 
split the Social Democratic party. More important, ^ Germam 
workers* re covery from Ae_initid[ war fever was rapid; diey.sQon 
realized that a victory for HqhcnzoUern imperialism woul d he 
“ scaredy less disastr ous for J^n^foan de feat byjfance and Russia, 

. iJfPSPiL i^spite jofr-uthiess repression, the anti-war jhavirnKUrphrol' 
ground more quicldY„in Germany-than elsewhere. Already in 
March 1915, more dim a quarter of the Social D emocfatsiirdlF' 
ReidSIa^ fef usedTo vo te fof ^e'waTCTedils.'andTfew weeks later, 
'mjune 1915, an open letter signed by nearly a thousand wdi-kno^" 
metoKts Democratic party denounced the war policy 

^ the maioritv. A t the samcperigd,„I^l Liebknechf issue 3 "hir 
famous foanet witbLdic tiHe: *^ine Main Enemy Stands at Hom£*., 
* A^aJ later^jin June foe’ labour representation m the 

Ptt^si m Jjje t^puLliDgai^ a mQtioh*wln3i, after indicting tfie Get^ 
manSovemment, went on to declare: 
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\Yc ilo not see our well-bcuxg in the crciition of an imperialist 
Greater Germany, or of a Mittclcuropa, but in mutual political and 
economic relations between tlic nations, fostered by the extension of 
democracy, the abolition of sci-rct diplomacy and by agreements 
aiming at the abolition of customs baniers. As international Social 
Democrats, faithful to our principles, we will never take 
responsibility for the infiingemeiit of the political and economic 
independence of other nations or for their oppression. For we feel 
the sufferings of the workers of the countries confronting us to-day 
a? enemies as deeply as we feel tlie sufferings of our own people. 

. . . The common people of no country liave willed the war. 

. . . iT idle governments of the belligerent countries still refuse to 
make peace, they act in antagonism to die great masses of die 
population who long to return to peaceful work. . . . We demand . 
diat the German government, before all odier governments, should 
take the first step and should relmquisli tlieir plans of conquest, thus 
paving the way for peace. The war and its coufse have stigmatized 
the imperialist system of force before die eyes of the world. Peace 
and civilisation, cannot be secured by the force of bayonets, by 
conquest and oppression, but only by tlic solidarity of the workers 
of all countries. 

This was the authentic voice of Uic Gernuu people; and die fact 
that it was raised iii 1916, more dian a year berorc the entry of die 
United States into die war, at a time when Germany’s armies stood 
firm in France and Russia, is itself sufficient to disprove die ill- 
considered assertion diat die growing demonstrations against the 
policy of die German government were simply manifestations of 
war-weariness and defeatism, fii face” ofthc coercive machinery of 
die state and die massive force of official propaganda, such protests 
were, of course, long ineffective; but three events gave them 
political weight. Hie first was the Russian revolution in March 
1917, which gave new confidence to the workers in all countries, in 
particular in Germany. The second was the peace of Brest-Litovsk, 
imposed on Russia by the German pigh Command, which by 
opening the eyes of the German people to the unrepentant imperial- 
ism of their government, created a revolutionary atmosphere 
throughout the country. The third was President Wilson’s enuncia- 
tion, on January 7th, i9i8,of die ‘FourtecnPoints’,whicli— for those 
who were not aware that they constituted for England and France 
only (in the words of Wilson’s confidant, Colonel House) ‘an 
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adiiiirable tool of propaganda’ — appeared to offer a substantial basis 
for a just peace. These events stimulated tlic German people to 
proceed from protests and manifestos to action. In April 1917, a 
great strike involving two hundred thousand workers took place 
in Berlin and Leipzig, die main demands of the strikers behig die 
introduction of a democratic regime and immediate peace negotia- 
tions on die basis of 'no annexations’. More serious and more wide- 
spread were the munition workers’ strikes in January 1918 — a 
direct reply of the German people to the insolence and intransig- 
ence of die German negotiators at Brest-Litovsk — which occurred 
at the very moment when LudendorflF was preparing his last gigantic 
thrust against Prance, the famous spring offensive of 1918 designed 
to secure a final German victory. The strikes were suppressed by 
force; but diey constituted none the less a clear manifestation of the 
spirit of the German people, which at this critical period ignored the 
appeals of the government to give aU their strength for the last 
decisive blow, and sought instead a peace of rcconcihation on die 
basis of the Fourteen Points. To the enduruig credit of the German 
people, the final overthrow of HohenzoUem imperialism was in no 
smm measure the result of die distrust and overt opposition main- 
tained by German labour organizations.* The failure of Ludendorff’s 
spring offensive created the conditions for a renewal of the German 
opposition, q^ucUed in January 1918; and the German High Com- 
mand, aware of the imminence of revolution, hastened to conclude 
an armistice while the army was still intact. This decision was made 
more urgent by the collapse of Bulgaria in September 1918, and the 
crumbling of the Austrian front; complete mihtary defeat, aldiough 
not yet a fact, was within sight and Ludendorff knew that a defensive 
war — which, in the judgement of the French experts, was still 
militarily possible — could not be fought in view of the revolution- 
ary sflrit in Germany. It was a typical decision that he determined 
to nme peace with the Entente before the army disintegrated, and 
thus to conserve the armed forces as a political factor for use in 
Germany. At the end of September the High Command abdicated 

* Tims H. W, V. Temperley, History of the Peace Conference I (ipao), ais; cf. also General 
Smnis’ view (in bis pamphlet, The League of Nations, 14): ‘The German batdelront collapsed 
^ more rea^y b^ce Eoch because the scandalous Brest-Litovsk Treaty had thoroughly 
disQluaoned and demoralized the German people.’ How enduring was the impression created 
in j^entukny by Brest-Litovsk is indicated by Hitler’s coniession (recorded by Eraser, Germany 
iffuieeufTwo Wars, 4 a) that his attempts, at a later date, to stir up popular resentment against 
t ^ ye^flij; Treaty were met by the cry t ‘And Brest-Litovsk!’ 
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the dictatorial powers which it had exercised since 1916 arid a con- 
stitutional government was set up under Prince Max of Baden with 
the avowed object of securing peace on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points; on Novcniber Tith, 191S, an armistice was concluded. 

Only military defeat, neutralizing the armed power on which 
government rested, could destroy dte rigid system of class domin- 
ation and Prussian hegemony whiclr Bismarck had fastened on die 
body of Germany in 1871. At no time between 1871 and 1918 was 
revolution widiin the boimds of practical politics; and internal 
revolution was the only alternative to military defeat as a means of 
getting rid of die system. Peaceful evolution under a parliamentary 
regime, whidi in England offered the people a constitutional means 
of making their aspirations heard and dteir interests felt, was ex- 
cluded by die very character of the German constitution of 1871 
whicli was designed, under the simulacrum of parliamentary 
government, to prevent peaceful evolution; tliis was evident — 
athough many contemporary observers, particularly in England, 
failed to perceive it — in every crisis from 1894 to 1913. Undoubtedly 
die Bismarckian Rcicli, aldiough eventually it rested on bare force, 
corresponded to and satisfied the interests of certain important groujis 
in Germany; apart from, the Junkers, to perpetuate whoso power it 
was contrived, it furthered die interests of the powerful industrial 
aid commercial classes, and could count at most times on die sup- 
port of die important Catholic Centre party, winch regarded it as a 
bulwark against social chaigcs aiadicuiatizcd by die diurch. It was 
a raUyhig-point for all who had something to lose by popular 
government working for the interests of the pcopb. More ominous- 
for the future was the fact diat an clement in die labour and trades 
union movement, observing the indisputable improvement of wages 
and working conditions under the stiniulns of capitalist expansion, 
was prepared to compromise with the existing system, in the belief 
diat it could, by steady pressure, gradually be transformed into a 
political and social democracy. But such views, although they had 
some justification under English political conditions, were a delusion 
in imperialist Germany; and they were consistendy rejected by the 
majority of Social Democrats. It was possible to maintain — as one 
of the minority wrote during the war years — that ‘the ruin of 
German industry would be the ruin of the German working-class’; 
but the working-classes themselves, as they demonstrated in the 
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political strikes wliicli began in 19x6, believed, on tlic contrary tliat 
a victory for German imperialism and for Gcrmaix capitalism would 
be as crusbmg a defeat for tlicm as for tire workers in the axemy 
lands; it woidd rivet more firmly die privileges of the self-styled 
‘nationalist’ classes and give a new lease of hfc to die constitution 
which in practice disfiranchised the workers. Hence from 1917 on- 
■■vmHs'die anti-war movement grew. After the issue of die Fourteen 
Points defeat was not regarded with fear; for Wilson’s declaration 
contained the promise of a saner international order, in wliich the 
German people, with the promise of democracy and self- 
determination, could take its place. The end of the war thus 
seemed to betoken the dawn of a new era under a repubhean 
government, expressing the will and promoting the interests of 
die German people; die defeat of Prussian militarism and of all that 
went with it seemed for die first time to offer die German people 
the opportunity of moulding its own destiny. 


IV 

The hopes and expectations roused in 1918 by the defeat of 
HohenzoUcrii mditarism were doomed to disappointment; die 
opportunity to remodel German society and German political life 
in a new international firamework was missed. Tlirec main factors 
explain the failure. First, the army, the unswerving guardian of the 
old order, although defeated on die field of battle, remained in 
existence, a potent reactionary factor in German politics. Secondly, 
die German people was not left free to reshape German society on 
democratic lines; instead it was subjected to Allied pressure and, at 
many important points, to Allied veto, and the creation of an 
efficient government capable of expressing the will of the German 
people was subordinated to the national interests of the victorious 
Entente. Thirdly, the German leaders who emerged after (he flight 
of WflHam n on November 9th, 19x8, proved totally incapable of 
rising to the magnitude of the tasks facing them; instead of placing 
dxemselves at the head of the revolutionary forces which the military 
failttrp had released, and carrying durough a total reorganization of 
German ^odety, they sought to steer a cautious middle course and let 
’ slip tne'OppQctimity for fundamental change which alone could have 
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assured the prevalence of the strong democratic forces in Gerniany. 

Nothing was clearer, after the experiences of the period rSyi-tgrii, 
tlian the fact that without a real sliift in economic and social power, 
transferring ipolilical initiative from the Junkers and capitalist 
interests to the people, die introduction of a lasting democratic 
regime was impossible. The revolution wliich began on November 
3rd, 1918, with the naval mutmy at Kiel and spread rapidly through 
the whole country between November 6th and 9th, opened up the 
immediate prospect of fundamental change; for it was a spontaneous 
movement dkccted by workers’ and soldiers’ councils elected every- 
where in workshops, mines, docks and barracks, and this movement, 
at its fiist congress in December 1918, formulated demands which 
included the socialmtion of key industries and, pending its replace- 
ment by a people’s militia, a purge of the army. If put into effect, 
this progranmic would, without doubt, have brought about the 
fundamental shift m economic and political power which was llie 
essential pre-condition for the success of die whole revolutionary 
movement. But it was not put into effect. Groncr, who had re- 
placed Ludendorff on October 26th as quartermaster-general, 
informed the government iliat he and the ctilirc High Command 
would resign immediately, if die workers’ proposals were put into 
effect; and before diis ultimatum die government, although it was a 
Social Democratic govermnent nominated by die workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils, capitulated. Instead of proceeding to the im- 
mediate socialization of industry at die moment when the workers’ 
councils wore in effective control of die workshops, it set up a ‘Social- 
ization Commission’ widi employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
wliicli naturally fiiiled to reach agreement and soon faded ineffec- 
tually out of existence. Instead of partitioning the great estates east of 
the Elbe, it appointed anodier commission to study the problem. 
Instead of convoking immediately a national assembly, it delayed 
elections until January 19th, 1919, and refused to take any decisive 
steps until the new assembly’s authorization had been secured. Thus, 
through the amdous, cautious constitutionahsm of the Social 
Democrat leaders, Ebert and Schddemann, none of the three funda- 
mental reforms — democratization of the army, public control of 
heavy industry, redistribution of landed property — was secured; 
and the reason was that to secure them it would have been necessary 
to rdy on extra-parhamentary means and have recourse to popular 
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pressure. Such a policy was alien to tlic whole character of the 
Social Democratic leadership, which had for decades past known 
no higher aim dian tlic attainment of parHamaitary democracy and 
the representation in parliament of working-class interests. No 
minister had the courage to accept die responsibility of using the 
power actually in his possession in order to change the internal 
balance of power or to secure control of its mainsprings. Hence the 
constituent assembly which met at Weimar to draft a new con- 
stitution in die spring of 1919 succeeded only in grafting mechanical 
devices, such as proportional representation, parHamentary 
sovereignty and the referendum, on to the existing body poHtic; 
but under this Hberal cloak the old economic and political forces 
of the Hohenzollern Empire continued to exist undisturbed. The 
Weimar Constitution established the external forms of poHtical 
Hberty, but without the changes in social and economic power 
which alone could give diem vitahty. 

Tliis initial failure, from which recovery in fact proved impossible, 
was not, of course, the result of a deliberate betrayd of die revolution 
by die Social Democrat leaders. It was due to the limitations of the 
men themselves, and it was due in part at least to external circum- 
stances, before which they capitulated. They were afraid lest 
economic experiment might produce chaos, and expose Germany to 
the famine and misciy from which Russia was then suffering. Thejr 
were afraid lest social change, easily denounced as ‘Bolshevisms 
might lead to AlHcd intervention. These fears were not mijustified. 
All the Entente powers were preoccupied with die dangers of 
‘Bolshevism’ and particularly a&aid of ‘Bolshevik revolution’ in 
Germany,* and were prepared to co-operate with the German army 
to preserve ‘order’ in Germany, just as they co-operated with it in 
the Baltic states and the Ukraine against the Russian revolution. 
Thus the German revolution was from the very beginning frustrated 
by the hostihty of the victorious powers, and there is no reason to 
believe that they would have shnmk from the use of force and the 

* ‘Russia’, said R. S. Baker, a member of the American delegation at tire peace conference 
in Paris, 'played a more vital part at Paris than Bmssia. Widrout ever being represented at 
Parra at all, the Bolsheviki and Bolshevism were powerful elements at every turn' {Wooirotv 
Wdsfit ani World Settlement, H, 64). How deep-seated fear of Bolshevism was, is revealed in a 
sttildngr memorandum drawn up by Lloyd George, ibid. Ill, 449-57. ‘As long as order was 
maintained in Germany', said Lloyd George, 'a breakwater wouid exist between the countries 
ofjdie Allies and the waters of revolution beyond. But once that breakwater was swept away, 
he cotdji not speak ^ France, and he trembled for bis own coimtry.’ 
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terrible weapon of blockade, as occurred, iu the ca.se of Hungary, 
had it proved necessary to oppose fundamental social change. In 
these circumstances a policy of radical social and economic reform 
undoubtedly entailed serious risks, and could not have been carried 
tluough without heavy sacrifices on tlic part of the German people, 
for which the rulers were unwilling to take responsibility. The failure 
of die Social Democrat leaders — and, indeed, of the Allied powers — 
was the failure to realize that these risks were no less serious than dtc 
dangers of doing nothing, which gave reaction the chance of 
recovery. Instead dicy concentrated their efforts, partly to keep 
Allied confidelicc, partly to prove their abilily to govern, on the 
maintenance of law and order. Because dicy feared that dieir removal 
would have disturbed die smooth running of the public services, 
diey left the officials of the old imperial bureaucracy in office; 
because diey feared that his dismissal would complicate demobiliz- 
ation and worsen relations with die victorious Entente, they retained 
Hindenburg, and with him die core of die old army. Worse still, the 
preoccupation of the government with law and order brought it 
into conflict widi the very forces whose spontaneous action had 
brought about the November revolution of 1918. This conflict 
came to a head iu January 1919, when die Social Democrat defence 
minister, Gustav Noskc, called in the notorious Free Corps to crush 
the left-wing labour movement iu Berlin, and followed up this 
success by a scries of pimitive expeditions extending from Bremen to 
Munich. The civil war whidi raged for the first dircc months of 
^1919 sealed die fate of the German republic; the victory of Ebert and 
Noske was hailed as a victory for the middle-class republic and 
democracy over Bolshevism, but in reality it was a victory for the 
Free Corps, for die anti-democratic forces which had come to the 
rescue of die republic to prevent social change, but wliidi only 
tolerated the republican government temporarily as the ‘lesser evil. 
On the other hand, it created a breach between die right and left 
wings of die German labour movement so deep that it could never 
again be bridged; and this breach permanendy crippled the powers 
of resistance of the democratic forces when reaction had sufficiendy 
recovered to raise its head. The attitude of the people to the repub- 
lican government was apdy described as early as June 1919, by one 
of the more foresighted Social Democrat ministers, Rudolf Wissell; 
‘in spite of the Revolution’, he said, 
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tlie hopes of the people have been disappomted. The govcrninciit 
has not lived up to the expectations of the people. We have, indeed, 
constructed a formal political democracy, but fundamentally we 
have done no more than continue llie programme initiated by the 
imperial government of Prince Max of Baden. We drew up the 
constitution -witliout real participation by the people. We failed to 
satisfy die masses, because we had no proper programme. 

Essentially, we have governed in tire old ways, and tlicre has been 
Httle sign of a new spirit informing die old procedure. We have not 
been able to influence the course of the Revolution in such a way that 
Germany is swayed by a new inspiration. The essential cliaractcr of 
German civilization and social life is htde altered, and that htde not 
always for the better. The people bcHevcs that the achievements of 
the Revolution are of a merely negative character, diat the only 
change is in the set of persons exercising military and bureaucratic 
authority, and diat the present principles of government do not differ 
in essentials from diose of the old rdgime ... It is my belief that the 
verdict of history on die national assembly and on us, the members of 
the government, will be liard and hitter. ‘ 

The attitude of profound disillusion with the Republic reflected in 
WisseH’s speech of June 14th, 1919, was confirmed by die terms of die 
peace settlement, wliich Was signed a few days later, on June 28di. 
It is no part of our business to enter into the unending controversy 
which, ever since 1919, has centred round the Treaty of Versailles, 
its relation to Wilson’s Fourteen Points and to die fundamental 
principle of ‘selfifletermination’ on which diey were based.' It is 
enough to note diat certain facts impressed themselves on Germans 
of all parties. First, the setdement was ‘dictated’, i.c. contrary to ’ 
previous international practice the French representative, Clemenceau, 
prevented verbal negotiations. Secondly, in spite of Allied lip- 
service to the principles of ‘self-determination’ wide areas were 
detached firom Germany without plebiscite,* the Anschluss of 
Germany and Austria was vetoed by France, and over three and a 

1 A. Rosenberg, Cesch. i. detitschen RepubJik (193 s), 105. 

' There is a. cai^ul summary, freefiompropegan^t bias, by Hendenon, "The Peace Secde- 
ment, 1919’, in JBrfdty, XXVI (1941), the historian -vrill be well advised to consult this 

survey, and the literature there rdferred to, rsther than unrdiahle propaganda published 
juoKrrecently. 

* Of. Henderson, op. dt., 65-66: ‘In tlie east Germany lost nine-tenths of Posen and two- 
thfjds ofWest Prussia ■without a jdebisate’. In'Upper Sdesia*, ■which ‘had been under German 
tVl« fo)ti?i or another for six centuries', almough ‘nearly sixty per cent of those ■who 

■w^tD the polh voted for 6011030/, ‘the new frontier gave the Poles fi^ve.4ixths of the 
fiidosttial aiea.ilinll eighty per cent of the coal-bearing region.’. 
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half million Germans, who actively sought incorporation in thcau'W 
Austrian republic, were compellea by Czech troops led 'by French 
olHccrs to remain in the new Czechoslovak state. Tliirdly, despite 
die assurance of ‘a free, open-minded and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims’, Germany was deprived of all her 
colonies widiout a formal hearing. Fourthly, die German representa- 
tives were compelled — in contradiction to Wilson’s promise of 
December 4th, 1917, that ‘no people shall be . . . punished because the 
responsible rulers of a single country have themselves done deep and 
abominable wrong’ — to sign a statement that Germany, along with 
the odier defeated powers, ‘accepted die responsibility’ for causing 
all the loss and damage brought about by a war ‘imposed upon’ the 
world ‘by the aggression of Germany and her allies’. Fifthly, on die 
basis of this clause ‘reparations’ amounting to 132 milliard gold 
marks were demanded, i.e. twenty-two times the amount demanded 
of Russia by die German imperial government in the notorious 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk.^ Juridically, it is possible to justify most, 
if not ail, of dicsc terms as part of a setdement imposed by a con- 
queror on a vanquished enemy; hut dicy were a serious blow to the 
forces of German democracy which, confident in the promises of 
Wilson and Lloyd George,” .sincerely believed that Germany, once 
it had ovcrdirown die Hohciizollcrns and broken, under a democratic 
regime, with die traditions of Hohcnzollcru imperialism, could 
count on terms such as would enable the republic to take its place 
in the comity of nations. Instead it was saddled with ‘guilt’ for die 
policy of William II, in which it had no share and which it had 
rejected. The inexpediency of this policy, the moving spirit behind 
wliicli was France, was recognized at die time by bodi Wilson and 
Lloyd George;* but, with dicir hands tied by secret treaties con- 

” This ii described by Fraser, Cenmiy belii'mi Tm Wars (1941), 61, as ‘a big advance in 
leniency towards the defeated side’. 

* For example, Lloyd George's speech of January jth, 1918, to a congress of Trade Union 
delegates, summed up in a Labour party maidfesco in the following terms: ‘it leveab a govern- 
ment and a people seeking no selfim and predatory aims of any kuid, pursuing with one mind 
one unchanging purpose: to obtain justice foi otmns so that we thereby secure for ourselves a 
lasting peace. Wc desire neither to destroy Germany nor diminish her boundaries; we seek 
neidier to exalt ourselves nor to enlarge our Empire’. 

* In the memorandum referred to above, p. 44a, n. 1, fbr example, Uoyd George wrote; 
‘You may strip Germany of bet colomes, reduce her armaments to a mere police force and her 
navy to that of a fifth-rate power; all the same m the end if she feels that she has been unjustly 
treated in the peace of 1919 she will find means of exacting retribution from her conquerors . . , 

I wi^d, thef^oie, put it in the foreftont of the peace that ... we will ... do everythhig 
possible to enable the German people to get upon their legs again.’ 
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eluded during doe war, neither was able to put up a firm opposition 
to die policy of Clemenceau, and once again, as so often in the past, 
the ppssibility of lasting European peace was sacrificed to the 
national interests of France. French demands for the annexation 
of the Saar and the separation of the Rhineland from Germany were 
successfully resisted; but Frcncli policy created ineradicable suspicions 
and there were few Germans — or, for the matter of that, few 
Americans or Englishmen — who did not believe that the principle 
of national ‘self-determination’, as applied in die case of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, had been used as a cloak for a French attempt to 
raise clients in the east, whose political function was to aid France 
in perpetuating Germany’s defeat. Such a view was unjust to Wilson 
and Lloyd George; but it faithfully reflected the spirit of Clemen- 
ceau’s policy, ^ By pursuing the inflexible aims of unrepentant power- 
politics at the moment when in Germany — and, indeed, in England 
and America and throughout Europe — a new generation, reacting 
against pre-war imperialism, was prepared to renounce power- 
politics as an instrument of national interests, France destroyed die 
hopes of 1919.* In Germany, the eflPects of this policvwere disastrous. 
By treating die new German republic as a weak and defeated power, 
French policy eejuated the republic and weakness and dicreby 
strengthened immeasurably the nand of all reactionary forces widiin 
Germany opposed to the republic. ‘The outcome’, as a leading 
English historian has said, ‘has been the Gennany of Hider that we 
know.’* 

1 When Clemenceau’s failure to secure Anglo-American adhesion to his plans for the 
disintegration of Germany led to a major political crisis in the French cabinet on Aptil 25 th, 
igip, he won his point by a speech addressed to Poincard, in which be said; 'Mr. President, 
you are much younger tlun I am. In fifteen years I shall no longer be alive. In fifteen years 
the Germans will not have fulfilled the conditions of the treaty. If you wiU then do me the 
honour of visiting my grave, I am convinced you will be able to tell me: We ace on the RJiine, 
and there we remain!’ Sbll more open was Poincard’s own remark in 192a: 'We ace simply — 
and I feel very well in so doing — going towards the permanent occupation of the left bank of 
Rhine’ (cf. Haller, France and Germany, 271-72). 

' In the words of Uoyd George, 'the dead hand of Poincard lay heavy on Europe’; cf. G. P. 
Gooch, 'BritlshPoreigu Policy 19 is>-38’, Studies m Diplomacy mii SUitecrtiJl (1942), 175. 

• Cf, G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Ntntteenth Century andA/ier (1937), 483-85: 'The 

t reat error of the Treaty was the harsh treatment of the new German Republic. It should 
avc been the first object of England and France to enable it to survive as a peaceful democracy. 
But the German nation was humiliated by the dictation of terms on the hardships of which 
she was not even permitted to plead before the victors; she was kept disarmed while other 
nations' (though not England) remained armed to the teeth; she was forbidden to unite with 
4 ustda^ abowasexcludedfromthe League of Nations; in the matter of reparations she was 
a manned acs &ntas^ as to hdp to min her without benefiting her creditors . . . 
Psanett not change or fbtget. She not only refused to disarm, but continued for years 
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To follow in detail the well-known story of die years from ipip to 
T933, from Versailles to Hitler, is not necessary, for in all essentials, 
due to the foUy of tlie Allies and the failures of die German demo- 
cratic leaders, die die was, as early as ipip, already cast. From the 
start, the Weimar republic failed to arouse the enthusiasm or anchor 
the loyalties of the great majority of Germans. On the right, die 
nationalist sections, which still wielded immense pressure, regarded 
it as a transitory stage on die road towards die reassertion both of 
their old preponderance at home and of German military power in 
Europe. On the left, the bulk of the German people regarded it as an 
equally transitefry stage towards a form of political organization 
which really reflected popular aspirations. What backing it had 
came from the middle-dasses; but owing to the unbalanced develop- 
ment of German society from the time of the Thirty Years War 
onwards, the middle-classes were too weak and politically too un- 
reliable to carry alone the burden of government, and if diey had to 
choose between the left, with the threat of real social change, and the 
reactionary groups of the right, they preferred co-operation with 
the latter. Tliis weakness played into the hands of the right wing 
sections, which soon established themselves in a position of control, 
enabling diem to use die constitutional macliinciy of government 
for their own ends. It played into the hands of die Rcicliswchr 
which, in 1923, forced die working-class governments of Saxony 
and Thuringia to resim. Still more ominous, it played into the 
hands of the industrijuists, who after November 1922, loosed the 
horrors of inflation on Germany in order, while freeing themselves 
from internal indebtedness, to destroy the resources of organized 
labour. With the appointment of WiLhehn Cuno, a director of the 
Hamburg-Amerika line, as prime minister in 1923, the undisguised 
rule of mge-scale capital began; ^ the attack on the Eight Hour Day 
and the refusal to meet expenditure by direct taxation revealed that 
the notorious Hugo Stimies and Fritz Thyssen were in the saddle. 
Hea^ industrv prospered as never before, while the nation was 
starving and the state facing bankruptcy; from 1920 to 1924 the 

to hawss the German Republic, thus preparing the way for its transformation into the Nazi 
rfgime , . . The outcome has been the Germany of Hider that we know.' — Gooch [Studies 
in Diplomacy and Statecr/jfi, 163), svanming up the results a( Versailles, says: ‘Its unexpected 
severity stmek Ae Weimar R.qpublic a blow 6om which it never recovered, for demo- 
cracy was identified in many German minds widi humiliation and defeat’ 

* Rosenberg, op, dt., 95. Fraser, op. dt, 88, describes the economic policy of the Cuno 
government as ‘an integral part of the great conspiracy against die German people'. ' 
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power of capital increased immensely, and its hold was consolidated 
after 1924 in die course of reconstruction and rationaliTation and the 
progress of industrial monopoly.* 

Tiese tendencies were concealed but in no way reversed by the 
leriod of relative prosperity between 1924 and 1929. The fact that 
msiness, supported by foreign loans, was again back to normal 
irought a gradual slackening of tension, particularly in the indus- 
trial field, and it seemed as though democracy were at last function- 
ing properly and booking results in the form of improved housing 
conditions and similar social benefits. But the effect of such social 
services, however welcome in themselves, on German economic 
structure was nil, and under the surfice the old balance of power 
persisted. The election of Hindenburg to the presidency in 1925 was 
an index of the true situation; it reveled in a flash how far removed 
fiom power the democratic and progressive forces were in the mid- 
twenties. Although ‘the great majority of Germans’ wanted to 
‘settle down to a life of peace and international co-operation’,* the 
power of heavy industry, wliich ultimately could only keep going 
on the basis of a great armaments programme, continued to expand. 
The desire of the German people for a continuation of peace and 
democratic government was expressed in the elections of 1928, 
when the Social Democratic vote, which had slumped in 1921 and 
1923, rose to over nine nuUions, and the two working-class parties, 
the Social Democrats and the Communists, together secured over 
42 per cent of the scats in the Reichstag. But this swing in the vot- 
ing, unaccompanied by any move to break the economic and social 
power of the industrial and landed classes, did not imply a fimda- 
mental strengthening of democratic government. It only needed a 
break in prosperity to bring back into the open the antagonism be- 
tween the army and the great industrial monopohes on the one hand, 

* The two most powecEil German trusts were formed during this period, the I. G. Farhen- 
industrie (i.e. the German Dye 'Kust) in loas, and the Vereinigte Stablwerke (United Steel 
Works) in 1936. 

* Thus lindsay, Germany between Two Wars, 77-78. Elsewhere he concedes that there is 
'every reason to believe that the war aspirations of the men behind the scenes were not shared 
by the German people. In igati a member of the Reichstag, Philipp Sdieidem^im, had dis- 
covered dae arrangements in force for buildmg aeroplanes and training crews in Russia. This 
leVdation caused an immense sensation in Germany, and the reaction of the ordinary German 
tya* thoroughly hostile. Two years later, when tiie question of building a new battio-cruiser 
niton w hwire the Rdchstag, the proposal, though entirely in conformity with the Treaty of 
VetsailMt, vrae violently oroosed by the left-wing parties and was only in the end forced 

the utmost difficulty’. But 'tiie comtitunonal government of Germany was not 
Stnmg enough to'enferce a policy ofpeace upon the fmatics behind the scenes’ (ibid., 84). 
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and the people on tlie otlier. This came in 1939. Already by Febru- 
ary 1939, me total number of unemployed had passed the three 
milHon mark. In October 1939, there followed the Wall Street 
crash. Short-term loans — fifty per cent of die loans to Germany 
totalling twenty milliard marks were short-term, unconsolidated 
loans — were recalled; German industry, dependent on foreign 
markets because low wages and drastic inequalities of income 
prevented the creation of a great domestic market, slumped 
rapidly; and unemployment increased apace. By January 1933, 
official unemployment figures passed the six million mark, but the 
actual number of imemployed rose to between eight and nine 
millions. 


V 


The crisis which set in during 1929 brought about the dcadi of the 
German republic. Having failed to enlist the support of die working- 
classes, the republic was (lependent upon die middle-class vote of the 
centre parties. But the middle-classes, the small properly O'wners and 
shopkeepers, who had already been hit by the inflation, collapsed 
before toe slump of 1939-1933; die rapid docline in the workers’ 
purchasing power ruined millions of small shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
artisans, black-coaled workers and peasants, and dicsc cleincuts — 
which had, as a dass, noUiing to hopc-from a working-class move- 
ment-turned to Hider and the specious promises of National 
Sodahsm. The National Sodalist vote, which had rallied only 
800,000 supporters in 1933, rose in September 1930, to almost 
6,500,000, and the National Socialists emerged from insignificance 
to the position of second strongest party in the Reichstag. Two 
years later, in July 1932, the vote for Hider more dian doubled, 
rising to 13,700,000 out of a total electorate of some 45,000,000 — 
the highest vote ever obtained by National Sodalism in a free 
f ?**^*^"' success, bom of the crisis, was secured at die expense 
o £ the middle and upper dass parties; as indicated in die table below, ‘ 
the working-dass dectorate — in spite of the miseries of poverty 
^d tmemployment-tenadously resisted die blandishments of 
Hider s demagogy, and the working-class vote, cast in &vour of 


•vorking-dius move- 

mmt (1945), 141. whose careful analyses may be^consulted for fiuther detail. 
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Social Democracy and Communism, stood firm tliroughout, just 
as die Catholic vote stood firm. The split in the left-wing forces, 
and in particular the purblind pohey of the Communist leaders, un- 
happily facilitated the rise of National Socialism; but die real 
streaigth of Hiderism lay m the support of die privileged classes. 


VOTES (in MimONS) AT GENERAL ELECTIONS, 1924-1933 


Parties 

1924 

1928 

1930 

JtJy 

1932 

Nov. 

1932 

Working class parties 
(Social Democrats 
and Communists) 

10.5 

12.3 

13.0 

I 3 -I 

13. 1 

Middle class parties 
(excluding Centre 
party) 

13.2 

12.9 

10.3 

4.0 

5-3 

Catholic Centre 

Party 

4.1 

3.7 

4.1 

4.5 

^.2 

National Socialists 

0.9 

0.8 

6.4 

I 3.7 

II. 7 


of the industrial ‘kings’, the Junkers and the army, with the conniv- 
ance of parallel interests in England and France. At no stage from 
the onset of the crisis in 1929 until 1933 had Hider any hope of 
succeeding to power, even by unconstitutional means, without the 
backing of capitalist and reactionary interests. Before the inaugura- 
tion ofthe Hider terror National Socialism never obtained the sup- 
port of more than one-third of the German people; and in the last 
six months of 1932 National Socialist strength actually decreased by 
2,000,000 votes. When on January 30th, 1933, Hider was made 
chancellor, it was not through the support of, but rather as the 
result of a conspiracy against the German people; his rise to power 
was the work of Hindenburg representing the army, of Papen 
presenting the aristocracy, of Hugenbe^, the press-lord, and of 
Thyssdn representing the industrialists of die Ruhr. It was this 
unholy alliance which led the German people to ruin and Europe to 
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The alliance with National Socialism, contrived bv Hugenberg as 
early as 1929 and fonnally concluded by Papen at the beginning of 
1933, was only the last step in a campaign against die democratic 
republic and die German people waged by the ‘national’ interests 
ever since the onset of the economic crisis in 1929. For these mteicsts 
the depression was a welcome opportmiity — ‘this’, one industrialist 
declared, ‘is the crisis we need!’ — to break for ever the power of the 
German people to guide dieir own destinies, and in particular to 
destroy organi2ed labour. As in the inflation they had attacked die 
Eight Hour Day, so in 1930 they immediately launched an attack' 
on the unemployment fiind, while resisting the Social Democratic 
attempt to impose direct taxes. The resignation of the Social 
Democrat ministers and the appointment of Briining as chancellor 
in March 1930, marked their success, and the end of democratic 
government in Germany. Thenceforward government was in the 
hands of a narrow cHque, which, supported by the army and the 
executive under Hindenburg, dispensed with constitutional forms 
and ruled by emergency decrees. These decrees were directed ruth- 
lessly against the working classes: indirect taxation was increased, 
new capitation taxes were introduced, bearing as heavily on tlie poor 
as on me rich, food prices were forced up in die interests or the 
agriculturists by heavy import duties. At the same lime a devastating 
pohey of deflation was introduced to support German export 
industries, and huge sums were paid out as subsidies to the bankrupt 
Junker agriculturists east of die Elbe. It was class rule on a huge scale, 
unashamedly pursuing class interests at the expense of the people; its 
naked use of force was seen when on July 20th, 1932, Papen ousted 
the constitutional labour government of Prussia and aitrusted 
executive power to General von Rundstedt. But it was class rule on 
a narrow foundation. The working class parties, as has been seen, 
remained firm, holding the allegiance of their traditional supporters 
to the last; but the ‘nationalist’ parties underwent a disastrous decline. 
The scandals of the Osthilfe, the endless government subsidies to its 
Junker supporters, could not be hushed up; the demand for a re- 
distribution of the land in eastern Germany for the benefit of the 
people could not be quelled. On the other hand, there were limits, 
even in Germany in 1933, to an unconcealed dictatorship based on 
the armed forces. For landowners and industrialists alike the sharp 
decline in the National Socialist vote in November 1932, and the 
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signs of a swing to the extreme left, were ominous trends, alarming 
indication's that the day of reckoning was at hand. Their alliance 
with Hitler was the sequel. It was an alliance reluctantly entered 
into; but, their own supporters having disintegrated, it was necessary 
as a device to throw a cloak of popular support over tlie dictator- 
ship which, under a rotting veil, mey had exercised ever since the 
Social Democrats were forced out of office in March 1930. 

The calculations of the ‘national’ industrial and Junker interests 
miscarried. "When on January 30th, 1933, Hindenburg and Papen 
called in Hitier, hoping thereby to stabilize their own hold over 
Germany, they gave themselves and Germany a new master, implac- 
able and ruthless. They thought they had secured an instrument for 
die enslavement of the German people; but although Hider ruth- 
lessly destroyed German labour, he was no instrument of the 
reactionaries and the industrial capitalists. Through a dehberate 
policy of brute repression and armed might he manoeuvred the 
National Socialist party — still a minority party, supported by less 
than 44 per cent of the electorate, even after the burning of the 
Reichstag and die proscription and persecution of the Communists* 
— into a position of unassailable preponderance; but his domiiuon 
was not based on brute force alone. The regime of regimentation, 
the extirpation of working class leaders, die aboHtion of rights of 
assembly and discussion and the suppression of freedom of speech 
and of the press, played their part, preventing any organization of 
the workers as a poHtical and social force and leaving ffie individual 
helpless in dice of the machinery of party and state; but at the same 
time Hider took positive steps to win majority support for National 
Socialism. He promised more than any other party offered; and 
for a time, from 1933 to 1938, he seemed to keep bis promises. He 
promised work, and in fact he conquered unemployment, though 
only through a vast rearmament programme. He promised peace — 
‘National Sodahst Germany’, he said in 1935, ‘desires peace from its 
deepest inner creed and conviction — and at the same time a righting 

^ At the elections hdd on March sth, 1933, in spite of intunidatioii and terror, the National 
Socialists vron only aBS seats out of (S47, as compared with 120 for the Social Democrats, 81 
Sat the Communists, 73 &c the Catholic Centre, and for the German Nationalists. The 
Democrats lost only one seat, the Communists (already declared illegal and rounded 
up inik) Concentration camps) only nineteen; the Cathcdic Centre even won three new seats. 
' Its was only throueh the adh^on of tlic r^ht-wing Nationalists and by declaring the Com- 
timnSjll vote illegal, that the National Socialists, even after Eve weeks of repression, could claim 
an abitOltitei m^oqty. 
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of the injustices done at Versailles; and in annulling tlie demilitariza- 
tion of die Rhineland in 1936, and in securing the Anschluss widi 
Austria in 1938 and the incorporation, six months later, of the 
Sudeten Germans into the Reidi widiout war, he seemed to have 
kept his promise. His success was the more impressive because, as 
late as 1931, French opposition had prevented the union of Germany 
and Austria, diereby driving another French nad into die cofEn of 
the German republic; after 1936 many in Germany who had spon- 
sored peaceful negotiation were forced to admit that in a world 
dominated by power politics armed force had achieved incisive 
results beyond die capacity of the peaceful poHcy of the republic. 
Yet, in fact, Hider’s successes in foreign poHcy were due less to 
German rearmament, the deficiencies and limitations of which 
were known in competent mili tary circles, than to the tacit aUiance 
of powerfiil reactionary elements in England and France, which, 
though loath to see a reassertion of German equality, were stiH more 
unwuling to check it by military alliance with Soviet Russia or to 
run the risk of social revolution as a result of Hidcr’s fall. Just as, at 
home, Hider commended himself to the right wing ‘nationalist’ 
parties by his attack on labour, so abroad he was hailed as the saviour 
of Europe firom Communism; when, in 1938 his policy seemed to be 
leading direedy to war widi Czechoslovakia, which in the opinion 
of die High Comniand would have been ‘catastrophic’ for Germany, 
it was the intervention of the English premier, Chamberlain, which 
saved him firom deposition by die (^man army.‘ But if Hider 
secured the support of German and European reaction, he did not 
make the mistake of identifying himself with the reactionary cause. 
His party was, in theory, a ‘socialist’ party, and had in its early days 
undoubtedly incorporated genuine socialist elements; and even 
after the ‘blood bath’ of June 30th, 1934, when the section in the 
party which hoped for social revolution was eliminated. National 
Socialist propaganda took care to pay court to what Hider described 
as ‘the anti-capitalist longing of the masses’. In fact, none of the 

1 The £icts about the army plot to get nd of Hider, timed to take ciiect on September 
I4th-ijth, 1938, are well attested. The references published in the Times of Match isth, 
1941S, are garbled and inaccurate; hut a fiili and reliable summary of the official report 
appeared in the Daily Worker of September lath, 1943, According to the official report, 
'public opinion in Germany was very favourable ... as the idea of war filled everyone 
with horror’. But the intervention of Chamberlain on September 14th changed every- 
thing, 'The prospect of war receded’ and (in the words of the Times) Hider ‘could pose 
before the German people as the peacemaker'. 
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‘socialist’ demands wliich figured in the official National Socialist 
programme was ever put into effect; but the importance of Hitler’s 
social- demagogy’ shouldnot for that reason be under-rated.* Above 
all else it gave foundation to his claim to stand for die interests of the 
whol? German people, and thus differentiated his policy from that 
of the old ‘nationalist’ parties, whose pursuit of class interests was 
barefaced. Even in this last phase, merefore, the long-standing 
conflict between the interests and aims of the riding classes and die 
interests of the German people, defdy exploited by Nazi propaganda, 
played its part. The long-felt desire for a Germany of the German 
people, the hope which had arisen and been dashed iit 1848 and again 
in 1918, was taken up and exploited by the leaders of the revolution 
of 1933. Hider — claiming, like Napoleon, to represent better than 
any assembly the will of the people — denounced democratic and 
parhamentary government as merely a cloak for the pursuit of 
sectional interests at the expense of the people; and of parliamentary 
government as it functioned in Germany between 1918 and 1933 
this denunciation was not untrue. The insistence of National 


Socialist philosophy and propaganda on the ‘folk’ was not, as is often 
assumed, designed simply as part of a dieory of racial superiority; its 
essential purpose at home was to emphasize the popular foundations 
of National Socialist rule, and writers of the period between 1933 
and 1939 never tired of praising die National Socialist achievement 
in identifying ‘folk’ and ‘state*. After generations in which the 
German people had been held at arm’s length and divorced from 
politics, Hider claimed to have consummated the unity of state and 
folk, of government and governed. 

The claim was false. In me present state of knowledge we do not 
know, and — due to deliberate Nazi falsification — we probably 
never shall know, how impliddy the German people accepted 
Hider ’s professions; but it is certain that any trust placed by Germany 
in Hitler was betrayed. He worked for war, although (as he righdy 
said) ‘if leaders and rulers only desire peace, the people have never 


1 The ‘Twenty--Five Points’ of 1920, in which die progranune of the Nations! Socialist 
putli Was enunciated, ate printed in Oakeshott, The Sodtl and Political Doctrines of Contemn 
J^aifTf Burape (1939), 190 sqq. They include abolittonofuneamedincome and ‘emancipation 
mpl the lUvaty ofintetest charges' (S.xi), confiscation of war profits (S.12), nationalization 
hf tfdsti (S.i3h jntroduefion of pshnt sharing (§.14), ‘communalization* or the big depart- 
ttdtital sttw a progtanune of agrarian reform including 'confiscation wiriiout com- 
peiaSatiptt' for communal purposes (§.17); cf. also §§,15. 18 (death penalty for usury 
and p);ofie«e(hig)i,2o, it. 
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wanted war*. He promised the destruction of ‘interest slavery’ and 
liberation from ‘monopoly capitalism*; but he destroyed the 
defences built up by the German working classes against the cVUs of 
German industrialism and betrayed the German people into the 
hands of tlie very industrial and agrarian interests from whidi he 
claimed to have rescued them. His government was based not, as he 
represented, on popular mandate, but on an alliance with financial 
and mili tary interests which difiered only from earHer alliances in so 
far as the National Socialist party and not the interests concerned 
retained the up^er hand. He feared the people, as much as the forces 
of German reaction feared the people, and therefore he stifled every 
free expression ofpopular will, because, like the ‘national’ interests, 
he recognized the deep cleft between his own oWectives and the 
aspirations of the German people. When National Socialist policy 
unleashed war on September ist, 1939, the attitude of the German 
people was, in the words of a competent American observer, ‘the 
most striking demonstration against war I have ever secn’^; but an 
expression of the views and will of the German people was even 
more impossible in 1939 than it had been under IdohenzoUem 
imperialism. For Hitler tire German people was, as he said, ‘a flock 
of sheep’, fit only for obedience, wmch had to be dragooned into 
the ‘nationalist’ path. From 1933 to 1939 he pursued this dragooning 
with a skill whi A it would be a frtal error to underestimate and with 
effects the durability of which time alone can prove or disprove; by 
repressing opposition, by perverting education, by exploiting 
genuine grievances and by conferring limited benefits, he fastened 
on Germany a regime hostile to all the German people had striven 
after, ever since, between 1815 and 1848, that same people first 
asserted the right to control its own destinies. This mndamental 
right, denied for long centuries before 1848, was never securely 
grasped at any stage between 1848 and 1939; the opposing interests 
consecrated by history, were too strongly entrenched. But the 

K ’ ’em still remains, the enduring legacy of German history, to 
a Germany of the German people, representing not the will of 
a predatory minority, but the sober interests and aspirations of the 
G^man-speaking millions in the historic German lands between 
France and the Slavonic east, 

1 W. I» Shiier, Berlin Diary (1941), 119. This and other eye-vritnesa reports are collected 
by Anderson, op. dt., 183. ^ 
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GEEUvlANY (yesterday, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

V r T'E stand at the end of a thousand years of history and the 
^ German dilemma still remains, the great unsolved, problem 
in the heritage of western Europe. The story of England 
and France is different. They have their problems, problems of 
adjustment to a twentieth-century environment, Yor there is no 
finality or stability in the process of history; but it is adjustment in a 
framework of continuity, which even the greatest upheavals, such 
as the revolution of 1789, accentuated and consolidated far more 
than they disturbed. German history, on the contrary, is a story of 
discontinuity, of development cut short, of incompleteness and 
retardation; the consolidation of the early monarchy was cut short 
in 1076, the establishment of national unity was fatally checked after 
1250, the growth of representative estates withered after the Refor- 
mation, the expansion of the middle classes was halted as a result of the 
Thirty Years War, the setdement of 1815 prolonged particularism, 
the growth of self-government was stunted by the constitution of 
1871, the transfer of social and economic power was sidetracked in 
1918 and 1919. These are the dates and facts which stand out as we 
survey the long course of German history; they are the saHent 
features emerging as the historical background of the German 
problem. The essential requirement of the present is to diagnose 
this problem, to examine its symptoms and uncover its causes, to 
disentangle it firom the transient and inessential complications with 
which, in the process of time, it has been bound up. Accurate 
diagnosis is the first step towards cure, and accurate diagnosis of the 
causes of maladies in the body pohtic is an essential function of the 
historian. 

It is true that history can only contribute within limits to the 
solution of political problems; economic and geo-political factors, 
inexorably moulding the firamework of human activity, will always 
ili^dy cljdm prior consideration. But statesmen will at their peril 
misinterpret) the historical and human background 
>agWsitwi<h fhese i^tors play^out their role, and the living con- 
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sdousness of the past which interacts widt them and wliicli influences, 
sometimes decisively, men’s reactions to the stark economic facts 
and the economic dilemmas with which tliey have to cope. A 
historical approach to the present is not the only approach; but it is a 
necessary approach. Herein lies the justification for a lengthy and, 
m places, a detailed book. It would be easy to pick out shortly the 
phases and turning-points in German history, and to show how 
stage by stage in a long process of evolution Germany gradually 
drew apart in political development firom France and En^and, the 
monarchies of western Europe. But that is not enough. It is neces- 
sary to know not only what happened, but why and how it happened; 
for the particular road traversed is as important, in the impression it 
leaves on the mind of the traveller, as the destination finally reached, 
and the way we arrive at a particular end often no less revealing 
than the end towards which we progress. When we turn to Ger- 
many to-day it is essential to be aware of the past m all its complexity, 
for the past as it lives on in human consciousness is an integral part 
of the present: it is the hard core of ihe German problem. 

The German problem, as it faces the world to-day on the morrow 
of the defeat of^Nadonal SoaaHsm, is not the problem of National 
Socialism. National Socialism, with its hateful racial doctrines and 
its schemes of world-domination, emerged in the aftermath of the 
war of 1914-1918 as the creed of a fanatical minority; it became an 
effective political movement as a result of the economic crisis of 
1929-1933, which led millions of Germans to welcome or accept a 
desperate remedy which only a few years earlier they had rgected 
out of hand. Its roots, like those of me parallel movements which 
swept Europe, and many countries outside the European continent, 
between 1919 and 1939, spring essentially from the chaotic condi- 
tions of modem society, and there is general agreement that the 
only certain way of preventing its resurgence is to take steps to 
prevent the recurrence of the conditions which nurtured it. That is a 
question of contemporary social organization which, although it 
comprises Germany and cannot be completed without the reorgan- 
ization of Germany, does not concern us directly here-.^ The roots 

^ It is thetefoK out of ths qucstiotL to examine the vast liteiatuts, polemical and much of it 
ephemenl, coocerned vuth die pohtical consequences of Gennan National Socialism and 
European (or international) Fascism; probably die best and most philosophical treatment 
is mH J. Laski, Refledians on (he Revolution of Our Time (1943); cf, pardcubrly cap 3 
(pp, Sd-iay) on 'TheMeanmg Of Fascism'. ^ 
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of National Socialism lie in the present; the roots of the German 
problem lie far back in the past. What confuses the issue is that the 
National Socialists, with the deliberate aim of securing the widest 
possible measure of popular support in Germany, took over and 
incorporated into their political programme the major problems 
which were the legacy of German history; they were revolutionaries 
in arms against a disjointed society, but they claimed also to be the 
true heirs of Germany’s past. It is too obvious to need proof that the 
movement of reaction, between 1919 and 1939, agauist liberal 
capitalist society was an international movement, transcending 
national boundaries, perhaps the universal ‘outcome of capitalism in 
decay’ but each national variation of the movement had its own 
distinctive characteristics conditioned by the social anatomy of the 
country in which it appeared, by the soil from which it sprang and 
by the environment in which it came to fruition. What characterizes 
National Socialism is the skill with which its exponents appropriated 
and identified the National Socialist movement widi the deep, 
underlying currents of German history; their specific doctrines were 
combined, m their programme, •with aspirations accepted by millions 
of Germans who were not National Socialists.* They offered a 
solution — specious but boldly enunciated — not only of the im- 
mediate evil of unemployment, but also of the two great unsolved 
problems which stood out as the enduring legacy of Germany’s 
past: the problem of German unity and the problem of creating 
political institutions representative of the German people. These 
problems, which existed long before the birth of National Socialism 
and cannot be disposed of merely by the destruction of National 
Socialism, stood in the very forefront of die National Socialist pro- 
gramme of 1920. The first two articles of the ‘Twenty-Five Points’, 
■with their demand for ‘the union of all Germans on the basis of the 
right of national self-determination’ and ‘juridical equality for the 
German people in its dealings with other nations’, expressed in form 

1 tasta, op, dt., 95, 

* Ja the Twenty-Hve Points embodying the National Socialist pcogranune of 1920 
(Dakeahott. op. at, ipoiSS) only §§ 4, 5. 6 , 8, lo, l8, 19, 20, 23 . 34 (i e. two-Mb of the 
wjboleXtefleet specific doctrines of National Sodalist philosophy, and in §§. 5, 8, 10, 20, 24, 
Vwis-ei^teswd in an innocuous fonn. The ficst article, with its demand for ‘the umon of all 
Gjaandis to ibnn one Gteat Germany' has been proved by later events to have a speafically 
‘NtibWtl eon^^ but it had of coutie also a legitimate and normal meaning, and it is 

iWgobtJWf w distingtasli between the noanal sense of the words and then perversion by 
NwSom^Spdal&m afieifithad arrived impiywer. 
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nothing new, nothing revolutionary and nothing spccifidally 
National Socialist, for no one outside the narrow circle of the party 
leadership had, before 1938, any suspicion of the sinister meaning 
and secret purposes with which National Socialism imbued the right 
of self-determination. The numerous clauses committing the p)arty 
to radical social and economic change — altliough, as we have seen, 
they had no reflection in National Sociahst practice — set forth only 
what was generally regarded as necessary to secure the transfer of 
political power from the privileged classes to the people; and when 
National Socialism undertook ‘to defend the people as a whole 
against the individual, when and wherever the interests of the 
individual are out of harmony with the common weal’, and pro- 
claimed that in the National Socialist state there was ‘no difference, 
still less opposition, between the state as a separate legal structmre and 
the totality of citizens’,^ it was only claiming to make itself the 
executor of necessary reforms in a state in which political power 
was still engrossed by an unrepresentative minority. In all these 
points the National Socialists appropriated demands whidi ante- 
dated National Socialism, and by weavmg them into' the National 
Socialist programme, confused the historical aspirations of the 
German people with the special taiets of the National Socialist 
creed. But me two are distinct, historically and as a matter of 
practical politics. The demand for the protection of the ‘people as a 
whole’ from mmloitation by private interests is legitimate, and is not 
identical with the subordination of the individual to the vilest forms 


of state-tyranny, to which end it was perverted by National 
Socialism; the demand for ‘juridical eguahtjr is legitimate and is not 
in itself merely a first stage towards hegemony, even if this is what 
National Sociahsm made of it; the demand for national unity on 
the basis ofselP-determinationis legitimate and is notidentical with the 
ruthless exploitation of minority grievances, real and alleged, for the 
subjection of alien races, although it was used in this way by National 
Socialist politicians. Ahusus non tollit usum. The aspirations which, 
manipulated by Hitler, became the instruments of an intolerable 
system of power-politics, are not for that reason illegitimate 
aspirations, and the fret that they were exploited by National 
Socialism does not condemn them out of hand. They were a part of 
the National Socialist programme, because they were deliberately 


^ C£ Oakeshotti op, dt., 
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inserted into that programme to give it a semblance of popularity 
which tJie fanatical creed of National Socialism could not alone 
seclire; hut they are not an integral part of it. They have their own 
causes and origins, reaching deep into German liistory; and the 
danger is that, through dieir factitious association with National 
Socialism, tliey will be treated as an integral part of National Social- 
ism and not receive the separate consideration and independent 
handling which they require. National SociaHsm must be sup- 
pressed and eradicated; but the problem of Germany must be cured, 
if there is to be lasting settlement in Europe. 

What, then, disentangled from its associations, since 1933, "with 
National Socialism, is the German problem? In its essence it is an 
historical problem. It is the problem of a nation whose historical 
development has been retarded or arrested in two fundamental 
ways. Its progress towards national unity — the unity which in 
England and France has been an accepted heritage since the middle 
ages — was postponed until 1871; and even after 1871 it has never 
been secure against the machinations of French policy, which refused 
to accept the restitution to Germany of Alsace-Lorraine and never 
finally renoimced the age-old ambition of the Rliine frontier, 
bridgeheads across the Rhine, the Saar valley and the dismember- 
ment of Germany. Its progress towards representative institutions^ 
was blocked until 1918; and even after 1918 such institutions were 
never safe against the macliinations of the minority possessing social 
and economic power. Here in the unsolved problems of unity and 
democracy, which run like red threads through German history, 
is the substantial legacy of Germany’s past to Germany’s present, 
and we cannot expunge this legacy by ignoring its existence; whilst 
if we treat the aspirations of the German people to unity and 
democracy as no more than off-shoots of National Socialism and seek 
to drive mem out of existence by repression, we run the risk of 
fostering the survival of the National Socialist spirit in Germany, in 
exactly the same way as in 1918 failure to distinguish between 
HohcttzoUem imperialism and the will of the German people 
c?tptessed through the Republic helped to preserve the spirit of 
Qecman nationShsm. National Socialism itself is no longer a 
dangetr; but it can be transformed into a danger even at this stage if, 

I the faUnre of European statesmen to satisfy deep 

aspisaaons'of the German people, it is again allowed to identify 
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itself witli die two great currents of German history*. The Jcey to 
lasting settlement lies in completing, not in thwarting, German 
aspirations to unity and democracy; and tiicsc twin aspirations, linked 
since 1848, cannot hopefully be separated. Democracy, as the 
history of the Weimar Republic went to show, cannot prosper 
witiiout unity; and unity without democracy, as was proved 
between 1871 and 1918, is no guarantee of European peace. If 
Germany is to cease to be a danger-spot in Europe, it caix only be 
through die creation of a united, democratic Germany witliin its 
Instoric boundaries; the forces at play are too deep-rooted and too 
vital for any other solution to endure. The present caimot with 
impunity turn its back on a thousand years of history; and statesmen 
who attempt to build a settlement at variance with historical realities 
doom themselves to appear, in the ceaseless annals of CHo, as myopic 
dwarfs constructing with LiUiputian hammers a matchwood dam 
against an irresistible stream. 

The German problem confronting Europe to-day has been 
analysed too exclusively in the hght of die present and of die 
immediate past; its origins have been traced to Hider’s seizure of 
power in 1933, to die Versailles setdement of 1919, to the Fraiico- 
Prussian war of 1870. But wc shall never understand its essentials 
unless we lengthen our perspective and realize how deep its roots go. 
French memories of invasion reach back to 1870; but German 
memories of unprovoked French aggression reacli back to die 
thirteenth century. One turning-point was i<548 and the creation in 
the Peace of Westphalia of a European system desmned to conseaate 
German division and impotence for the benefit ofPrance; for it was 
ultimately a consequence of this nefarious system diat the problem 
of German unity, when it came to a head in the nineteendi century, 
became at once a European problem threatening the peace of 
Europe. One root of the German problem of to-day is undeniably 
to be found in the European compHcations which the legiriTufttp; 
aspiration to German unity aroused, in the desire until 1870 to 
perpetuate, and in 1918 and 1945 to renew, German divisions and pin 
Germany down permanendy in a position of uiferiority. But other 
strong roots lead back, through the generations, from 1648 to the 
fer-off days at the end of the eleventh century when the old German 
monarchy, in the person of Henry IV, suffered defeat at the hands of 
German particularism in alliance with the papacy of Gregory VII. 
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In the middle ages die only effective guardian of die common 
heritage wais a powerful monarcliy, capable of suppressing sectional 
interests; and the lasting result of die events of 1076-1106 was that 
Germany, unlike England and France, forewent the bdnefits of 
effective monarchical government and after 1250 feh under the 
dominion of a princely aristocracy which, powerfully aided by 
foreign intervention, strengthened its hold in the centuries that 
followed. Princely particularism, the unlimited sovereignty of the 
princes, was, as Bismarck said, ‘a revolutionary acquisition won at 
the expense of the nation’. By stifling the development of the middle 
classes and accumulating social and economic privileges in the hands 
of die ftw, it prevented the peaceful evolution of German life into 
democratic forms capable of expressing the will of the German 
people. The great question of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies was to determine whether, in fece of the rising demand for 
popular self-government in accordance with popular interests, 
the predominance of the privileged classes was to be maintained and 
the destinies of the German people subjected to the will of a narrow 
unrepresentative minority. The outcome is all too well known. 
Through Bismarck’s tactical skill, tiirough the caution and timidity 
of the leaders of 1918, and finally through the alliance of reaction 
and privilege with Hiderism, the popular forces suffered defeat. 
They were defeated also because in 1918 the dominant forces in 
Europe feared social revolution, which alone could have assured the 
victory of German democracy, and because Prance, refusing under 
the leadership of Poincare and Clemenceau to credit the reality of 
the German revolt against Hohcnzollem imperialism, rdendessly 
pursued a national policy which provoked a counter-wave of 
nationalism in Germany and so played into the hands of the German 
‘national’ patties, the inveterate enemies of the rq)ublic, of peace and 
of democracy.^ Thus ‘the Allies’, as a leading British authority has 
said, ‘after winning the war lost the peace’; hy failing to use the 
victory of 1918 wfih reasonable intelligence, they made inevitable 
anpther catastrophe.’ 

The question in 1946 is whether the victorious poweirs^will 

^ W. N. MedEcott, SHUsh Fantga Policy ritiee Vtruulks (1:940), 299; 'The Vtaailles 
AittumoDt 41)4 4ie dark ytatt that foUowed it called into hemg the inecoiidable right-wing 
^;0^u^jruke4-th^ cba&ce of a general acceptance of Weimar RepubEcanuln'. 

* G.E, Q 90 W)i Eotrign Policy, 1919-39*. SifMdiu in Dlptmucy and Staiecraft (1942), 
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repeat die mistakes of 1919. The way to a lasting settlemerit is 
pointed xmmistakahly by sober historic^ analysis; it is to complete, 
in a framework of German unity, the process of democratization 
checked in 1918 and 1919, and this can be done in favourable 
conditions since there is, this time, no German army in existeucc to 
serve as a bulwark of reaction, while throughout Europe there is no 
disposition on the part of the ruling majorities to deny the need for 
ramcal social change. This is a policy of eliminating die frictors 
which, through the ages, have retarded German development, and 
thus of preparing the way for Germany, purged of National 
Socialism, to take its place as an equal parmer in Europe; it is a policy 
of stilling what has been called ‘the sleepless antagonism between the 
beneficiaries and the victims of the status quo\^ But there is an 
alternative solution, a poHcy which, equating Germany with the 
German government and postidating the ‘war guilt’ of the German 
pecmle, proposes to prevent its resurgence by a peace of desolation 
such as Rome imposed on Carthage, by territorial cessions, frag- 
mentation and ‘pastoralization*.* It is a policy which, as every reader 
of the foregoing story will peredive, implies the reversal by force 
of a long’and powerful process of historical development; it postu- 
lates the ability of the victorious powers to erect new and, this time, 
tmbreakable barriers to hold bade the forces of German unity and 
German democracy. It is a solution which, if undertaken, will last 
as long as the victorious powers unite to impose it, but no longer; at 
the first divergence of interests among the conquerors it will 
crumble. If it occurs, it will not be the first time that Germany has 
been partitioned and has recovered; and there will be no occasion 
for surprise when Germany turns on her partitionecs and, to recover 
her stolen lands, unleashes another war on Europe. ‘One of the chief 
lessons ofhistory,’ it has rightly been said, ‘is the resilience of nations.’ 
Germany lay prostrate unda French domination from 1807 to 
1813; but the ultimate result was not security for France, but the 
crushing French defeats of 1870 and 1940. To-day, with Germany 
weak and broken, there is nothing to prevent the establishment of a 
similar regime of military domination; but in what fetal resurgence 

1 Gooch, op. at., 19a 

' It IS set out in de^ in the notodous 'Morgenthau plan’; c£ H, Morgenthau, Jr , Germany 
it ew problem (1945). The economic consequences of such a poUcr do not fdl widiin tbie 
province of thu book; but cf. E. H. Carr, Conittions of Peace U94a;, aaa sqq., and the bnef 
cogent argument in Ehrepe end Germany.' To-^ mtd To-morrow (l94s). 
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of German power may it not end? The words uttered by Lloyd 
George in 1919 remain as true to-day as then; 

Iris comparatively easy to patch up a peace which will last for tliirty 
years. "Wiat is dmicult is to draw up a peace which will not provoke 
a, fresh struggle when tliose who have had practical experience of 
what war means have passed away ... You may strip Germany of 
her colonies, reduce her armaments to a mere police force and her 
navy to that of a fifth-rate power; all the same in the end tf she feels 
that slie has been unjustly treated ... she will find means of exacting 
retribution from her conquerors. 

The truth of Lloyd George’s prediction, uncompromisingly vin- 
dicated in 1939, sliould serve as a warning against any settlement 
which ignores the fundamental problems and the sweeping currents 
of history, and relics instead, as its instrument, on naked force and 
what a distinguished French historian once denounced as a com- 
munautd de convoitises. "When m 1940 the British Labour Party 
proclaimed its belief that ‘history teaches that any attempt to keep 
Germany an outcast after the war, or to deprive her of such security 
as her neighbours rightly claim for themselves, will frul’, it was only 
repeating Lloyd George’s warning in other words. When it went 
on to urge that ‘the most far-sifted and least dangerous policy is to 
seek to win the co-operation, as an equal partner, of a Germany 
governed by a poHtical system whose aims and needs run paraUd 
with ours’, it was setting out the framework of an alternative policy 
in which ‘the just and real interests of all peoples will be respected, 
including those of the German people’. After the bitter experiences 
of National Socialism, such a policy requires courage and statesman- 
ship of a high order; but it is the only realistic policy. It is realistic 
because it does not forget the seventeen miUion votes cast against 
Hitler at the last free election in 1932; it is realistic because it takes 
account of the German liberal and working-class movements, the 
• first victims of Hidetism, which suffered from 1933 the martyrdom 
indicted after 1939 on the other peoples of Europe; it is realistic 
because it comprehends that social and economic conditions are the 
determioing fiictors in human society, and that sodal and economic 
conditions, as moulded by centuries of history, consistendy thwarted 
die fi:ee esqpression of the will of the German people; it is realistic 
be^attiseh' sees behind the fiL9ade of National Socialism, the product 
pCa. dbzen,^yeat;s, the Getman people which has endured and laboured 
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for a millennium, often oppressed and wretched, but Con- 
tributing by tits labours to the spread and flowering of European 
civilization. And yet its supreme realism lies elsewhere. It Hes, 
firstly, in ‘the fact that it is a policy which marches with history and 
renounces the vain attempt to reverse history’s march. An^ it is 
realistic, finally and above all else, because it is a pohey of concilia- 
tion, and only a conciliation of all peoples, including the German 
people, carries with it any assurance for the future. The problem of 
Germany can only be solved in the framework of a solution of die 
European problem; it is not a separate problem and has never, in 
the whole coutse of Germany’s history, been a separate problem. 
What is at stake is not the fate of German.y alone, but the fate of 
Europe; for there can be no lasting setdement in Europe without a 
setdement of the German question which, removing the age-old 
bars to German unity and German democracy, permits the German 
people to take its place as an equal partner in the comity of European 
nations. The alternative, as Wilson foretold on his way to the peace 
conference in 1919, is ‘another break-up of the world, and when such 
a break-up comes it will not be a war but a cataclysm’. 
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poUtical situation m loth century, 50; 
union with Germany (1034), 51, 72; 
consequences of Instestiture Contest in, 
147; under Fiederick 1 , 173 ; weakening of 
Toy^ contiol under Otto of Brunsivick, 
ai6 n; county of, 289, 385; count- 
palatine of, 305; place m Habsburg policy 
(afteci477). 361-3 

‘Burgwards’, built by Henry I and Otto I 
in Slav lands, 38, 42 
Buxtehude, D., 388 

Byzantium, 45, 57; influence in Rome, 61; 
relabons with Henry VI, 197 
* 

Cadalus, Bishop of Patma (Honotius II, 
1061-1064), MS, 106, 107 
Calabria, 107; attitude of Otto I to, 57 
Calixtus n. Pope (1119-1124), 131, 132, 133 
Combiai, 288, 291; bishopric of, 36; bishop 
of, 307 

Cambtisis, 311 
Campagna, 181 

Campo Formio, Peace of (1797), 404 
Canossa, meeting of Henry JY and Gregory 
Vn it, no, 122, 123, 128; dynasty of, 149, 
. , 184; see also Matilda of Discany 
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CMiuCe VI, King of Denmark, aio 
Capnvi, Count Leo von, 427-8, 430, 432 
Carmtbia, separate from Bavaria (976), 30 
Carhbad Decrees (1819), 414 
"arniola, 307 

mnni the Great, King of Poland {1333- 
■370), 354 

tlctcagh. Viscount, 410 
v^atlicrinc 11, 402 
CatlioUc League, 371, 37a 
Cclcstine III, Pope (1191-1198), 198, 202, 
203, 204 

Centre Party, 439, 450, 452 n 
Chamberlain, Neville, 453 
Champagne, fairs of, 69 
Chailcmagne, 3, 4, 6,^7, 8, 14, id, 40. 57 . da, 
67, 129; death of, 11; canonized (1165), 
170; legend of, a8d, 404 
Charles I, ‘the Bald’, West Frankish King, 
12; mler of Provence and Burgundy afttt 
85s, 4(5; Emperor (87s), 46 
Charles II, ‘the Fat', of France, 15, 47 
Charles III, ‘the Simple’, of Prance, 20, 48 
Charles IV, Emperor (1347-1378), 233, 254, 
283, 288, 299 <1, 301 n, 313 , 314-8, 335 . 
340 - 2 , 35 s-d, 3 d 5 « 

Charles IV of France, 31 1 
Charles V, Emperor (i5i9-i55d), 321, 363, 
3 d 5 , 3 d 7 , 370. 374 
Charles VII of Fiance, 292 
Charles Martel, 8 

Charles of Anjou (1246-1285), 284, 286, 293, 
301, 303; conquest of Sicily, 241 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 
(1467-1477). 3 do-i 
Charles chd Great, see Chatleinagne 
Chiavenna, 174 

Christian, Archbishop of Mainz, 184, 191 
Chur, 35 

Cliurch, share in Carokiigian government, 
13, 21; position under Conrad I, 21; and 
duchies, 23, 27; contingents &r German 
army, 36; foundation 01 secs east of Elbe, 
40-1; co-operation with Monarchy in 
Saxon period, 31-7, 85, 101 sqj; monastic 
foundations in nth century, 88-9; nse 
of reform party, 92, 102 199; effects 
of Concordat of Worms on, 133; alliance 
with German nobihty, 142; German, 
under Frederick I, 186, 189; undei 
Frederick H, 235-6 

Cisterdan Order, 160, 169; share m colomza- 
tion, 271-2 

Oaiiscwitz, Kad von, 420 
Clcincnccau, Georges, 444, 446, 462 
Clement 11 , Pope (1046-1047), 69 
Clement QI, F^c (1187-1191), 198 
Clement HI, ana-pope (1080-1100), 112, 125 
Clement V.Popc (1305-1314), 307-10 


Clement VI, Pope (I342-13‘S2), 313, 3 iJ 
Clevcs, 139; count of, 302, duke of, 343; 

duchy of, 398 
Clovis, 7 

Cluny, rcfonii movement, 103; influence in 
Gctinany, ro6; organization of, 107; 
abbot of, 152 , 

Cologne, 139, 195, 211, 371; syflod of 
(ilip), 132; Westphalian duchy con- 
ferred on, 189; archbishop of, 32 11, 35, 
208, 209 II, 215, 293, 302, 304, 306-7, 309: 
hostihty to Frederick H, 194-5, 205; 
opposibon to Henry VI, 201-2; electorate 
of, 360 

Communist Patty, 448, 450, 452 » 

Como, 152 

Ctnfoiieratlo cm priiiclplbiis eccicsiasticis 
(1220), 235,236,250 
Confederation of the Rhine, 405 
Conrad I, Duke of Franconia, King of 
Germany (911-918); 18, ao, ai, 23-6, a8- 
31 

Conrad II (1024-1039), 73, 74, 76, 78, 81, 82, 
85, 92; Italian policy, 64; and rcudaltsm, 
79,80 

Coniad III (1138-1152), 152, 153, 154, 163, 
168, 20a; clccaon of, 157-8; and German 
Church, i6o; Gerniairpolicy of, 161; and 
Second Crusade, t64 

Conrad IV, son of Frederick II, 221, 239, 
241,244,245, 250 

Conrad, Archbishop of Cologne, 239 
Comad, Archbishop of Mainz, 207 
Coinad, Duke of Franconia, 52 
Conrad, Duke of Lorraine, 12 11 
Conrad, King of Lombardy, son of Henry 
rV, 126, 155 

Conrad of Burgundy, son of Rudolph II, 
50 

Conrad of Staufen, 131; see (liso Conrad III 
Conrad of Wettin, Margrave of Meissen 
(1124-1156), 159 II, 

Conrad of Zlhrmgcu, 146, 275 
Cooradm of Hobenstaa&ii, 241, 250; 
death of (1268), 249 

Constance, Peace of (1183), 183, 184, 229; 
bishop of 307 

Constance of Sicily, 197, 204-5 
Constantmople, 4, 1S7 
Cortenuova, batde of (1237), 230 
County organization, 17, 85, 88, 325; 
Fraiikisli, 8-1 1; in Saxon period, 27, 38-9, 
at end of Salian period, 112; effects of 
immumacs on, 35, weakening of, 140 
Cracow, suffragan of Giicsen, 42 
Cricy, battle of (1346), 3gt, 298, 315 
Cremona, 151, 181, 230 • 

Ctescenni, faintly of, 59, 60, 6x, 64 
. Crimean War it,. 
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Crown estatei, r3, a?; in 919, 31; in Italy, 
j8, log; in Saliiui period, 83; under 
Conrad 11 , 93; under Henry IV, 94; 
wasted in Investiture Contest, I58'9; 
after' Investiture Contest, 173; consoli- 
dated by Roderick I, J87-8; in period 
iiyS-iais, 334; ruin of (1345-1372), 344 
Crusade, first, 126; second, 164 
Cuno, 'Wilhdm, 447 
Custine, General, 407 n 
Cxcclioslovakia, 445-fi, 453 

Dalciuinzi, blav tribe, 44 
Dainiani, Peter, Bishop of Ostia, tq 2 , hi m, 
iia, 119 

Danes (Vikings), invasions of, 15, id, 18 
Dante, 6g 

Daiiton, Georges Jacques, 403 
Danube, 30, 37, 41, 42, yd 
Danzig, ajs 

Denmark, 134, 351, 26s, 330, 359, 381 
Diois, ago 
Donauworth, 371 
Dorpat, 267 

Dresden, the Zwinger, 390, Treaty of (l 74 S), 
401 

Dubois, Pierre, 393ja93, 300 
Dudiies, 8fi-7: rfe of German, 18-34; 
Saxon icings and problem of 37 1^4, 84 
sqq; position of (1039), ga; partition of, 30, 
l8g, 250; compared with principalities, 
ifi 3 

DUrcr, Albrecht, 368 


Bberhard, Duke of Bavaria, 33, 28 
Bbeihaid, Duke of Franconia, 22, 35, 29 
Bberhard of NcUenberg, Count, 138 n 
Bberhard ofWtttttcmberg, 338 
Ebert, Fiiedcicb, 441, 443 
Bckbert of Mdssen, nominee of princes 
against Henry IV, 124 
Bctdiard of Meissen, 84 
Edward I of England, 390, 304, 312 
Edward III of England, 312, 313 
Edward IV of England, 347 
Eger, Golden Bull of (1213), 22d, 235 
Egeiiand, 188, 280, 306 
Eggibatd of Mmssen, Marquess, d2 
Eider River, 38 

Elbe Rivet, 39, 37, 38. 39. 4®, 43, i7«. 188, 
251. a«3-4 
Elbing, afiS 
Emili^ ISO 

Empire, theories of 4d, 55-6, dS, 196; 
nttavvlh finpetii, di-a; imper^ question 
.(after 1372), 38s, 393-300, 3i5-d; under 
MiudmEian L 3d8 
i^nplre, Byaanone (Baatea), 4 


Empire, Carolingian, 3, 5, 14 njq; organiza- 
tion of, 8-1 1, 14 n; decline of, id-ry; 
traditions of, 44, dd, igo; history in 9th 
century, 4d 

Empire, Praiikisli, 3, 7, 18 
Empire, Hohenstaufen, dd, ’148, ch.ir.ieter 
wider Frederick 1 , 167-75 1 under Henry VI 
19S-7; under Fredciick 11 , 320 sqq, 335 
Empire, Holy Roman, dissolution of (c8od), 
404 -S' 

Empire, Ottoman, 44-d, 53 sqq, do, 174; 

influence on Germany assessed, 65 sqq 
Empire, Second, foundation of (1871), 432-4 
Ems River, 357 
Emsgan, 93 

Bngds, Priedridi, 416,11, 430 
Bn^and, 4, 16, 266 11; comparison witli 
Germany, 24, 77, So, gi, g^, 141, 143, 
177. 19a. 194 , ai 7 . 245. 300, 331 , 429, 
434 II, 436, 439 , 45 d, 462; alliance with 
Heiuy V, 163; relations with Henry the 
Lion, 187-8, 195; support of Otto of 
Brunswick, 208-14; tnediatiou between 
papacy and Frederick H, 231; coalition 
with Germany (1294-1298), 290; albance 
with Germany (1337), 296; alliance with 
Rudolf I, 303 

Englebcrt of Admont, 299, 300 
Eiins River, 41 

Erchanger, Duke of Swabia, 33 
Erlangen, 391 

Ernst, Duke of Swabia, revolt of (1037), 79 
Esslingen, 76 
Bticbo, 142 » 

EugeniusIH, Pope (1145-1153). ifip. i 75 . 178 
Eugenius IV, Pope (1431-1447), 343 
Bulenburg, Count Botho zu, 432 
Evangelical Union, 371 


Farfa, Abbey of, do 
Felix V, anti-pope (1439-1449)1 343 
Ferdinand I, Emperor (1556-1564), 378 ii 
Ferdinand II, Emperor (1619-1637), 373 
Ferdinand III, Emperor (1637-1657), 381 
Fetraia, 181, 315 
Feudalism, French, 17, 84 sqq, 136 
Feudalism, German, 79 sqq, 163, i68, 189; 
weakness before Investiture Contest, 
85-6; rapid growth during Investiture 
Contest, 136 sqq, under Frederick I, 
176-8; after Ihtettegmun, 335 
Feudalism, Italian, 59, do, 63, 148-9 
Fichte, Johann Goii&b, 408, 413 
Finland, Gulf of, 251, 256, 266 
Fkiming, colonization, of 363 
Elanders, 197 ft, 214, 290, 360; counts of, 93; 
imperial, 310 

Florence, 151, 185; bishop of, 92 
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Forcalcpuer, 147, 286, 315 
Forclilieim, no, 123 

France, 5, d, 9, 14. I 5 t i«i> 20, 22, 69 ; com- 
parison with Germany (i-n, 17, 43, 72, 77, 
80, 84^, 91, 97 . 13 <i. 141. i 7 fi- 7 . 192, 194, 
217, 245. 3 °°. 43 ^. 4 ® 2 ; policy of Henry I 
towards, 49-so: policy of Otto I towards, 
31 n; influence in Germany after Investi- 
ture Contest, 164; Franco-Geruun treaty 
(1187), 195; relations with Germany 
under Henry VI, 197 11; intervention agaiiist 
Otto of Brunswick, 208-14; effect of 
Bouvines on, 214, 2id; mediation between 
papacy and Frederick II, 231; intervention 
in German politics, 284-315; hostility to 
Habsburgs, 361 intervention in 

Germany during and after Tliirty Years 
War, 384-7; German policy in revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic period, 403-5, 407; 
hostility to Weimar Republic, 444-6, 
453: Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), 
419-20, 422, 461 

Ftandie-Comtd (Frcigrafschaft) of Bur- 
gundy, 289, 296, 303, 386; see Burgundy 
Francis I of Austria (1804-1833), see Francis 
II 

Francis 11 , Erapeior (1792-1806), 404, 405, 
420 

Franconia, 12, 13, 30, 31: duchy of, 18, 24; 
rise of ducal power in, 19; dtike of) 22; 
policy of Saxon kings towards, 29; 
strategic importance of, 29; counties 
divided between Bamberg andWUrzbui^, 

' 35; Slav population, 43; under Frederick' 

I, 188 

Frankfurt, 237: Diet of (1291), 303; (1344), 
314; parliament of (184B-1849), 415-7, 
423; Congress of princes (1863), 417 
Frankfurb'On-Odcr, founded (1253), 272 
Frederick I, Barbarossa (1132-1190), 136, 
141, 149, 152, 153, 157 II, 162, 164, 193. 
196, 202, 210 n, 219, 234, 230, 280, 281, 
352; use of Roman law, 102 11; and Ger- 
man Church, 160, 172 II, 186-7; imperial 
policy, x 6 ri-q$\ Burgundian policy, 173-4; 
Italian policy, 173-4, 183-6, igo-r; and 
Henry Uie Lion, 175, 186-9; feudal policy. 
176-8, 189-90: Lombard pohey, 178-84, 
186; relations with papacy, 179, iSi-d; 
and crown lands, 187-8; organization of 
govertuuent in Swabia and Alsace, 192; 
impetus given to German social develop- 
ment, 217-8; contrast with Frederick H, 
224-3, 229; and Poland, 231; saga of, 362 
Frederidk I of Brandenburg (1413-14^0), 
3a9,.338. 34^. 3i8 

Frederick I of Saxony (1423-1428), 358 
Frederick I of Swabia (1079-1105), 124, 138, 
141 IS 
HH* 


Ficdciick I, ‘the Vicloiious’, of PaUtmatc 
(1449-1476). 345 -f> 

Frederick II, Emperor (1212-1250), 202, 206, 
281-3, 317-8. 322, 335 . 35a: birth of (1194). 
201; election (1196), 203; failuic to secure 
succession of (1198), 205-6; support of 
pope ag.unst Utto IV, 212-4; coaoiiation 
(1215), 214; policy (I2i3-i2i5),2t5; Sicily 
and Germany in policy of, 219-24; and 
German princes, 224; and papacy, 225-32; 
and Sicilian throne, 227; Lombaid policy, 
228-31; German policy, 233-40, 242 sqq, 
246; and German towns, 237-8; death of 
(1250), 240, 250; imperial policy assessed, 
241-2; and Denmark, 251 
Frederick II of Austria (1230-1246), 322 
Frederick II of Brandenburg (1440-T470), 
355 . 343 . 3<>o 

Fredeiick Hof Sicily (1296-1337), 294 
Frederick II of Swabia (1105-1147), 131, 141, 
ISS 

Fiederick II, ‘tlio Great’, of Prussia (1740- 
17B6), 386, 390 11, 394, 398, 399, 401 
Frederick HI, Emperor (1440-1493), 358-60 
Frederick III, ‘the Wise’, of Saxony (1486- 
1535). 374 

Frederick, Archbishop of Mainz, 55-56 
Frederick, Archbishop df^Ravomia, 61 
Frederick of Austria (1306-1330), 309-11 
Frederick of Meissen (i3tli century), 301 
Frederick of Meissen (14th century), 313 
Frederick William 1 of Prussia (1713-1740), 
380, 399-400 

Frederick William 11 of Prussia (1786-1797), 

403-4. 406 

Frederick William III of Prussia (1797-1840), 
408-9, 412 

FrederickWiliiam IV of Prussia (1840-1861), 
415-6 ' 

FrederickWiliiam, ‘the Great Elector' (1640- 
1688). 359 . 379 , 386. 399 
Freiburg (Breisgau), 146, 275 
Frei^rafichaft, see Franche-Comtd, Burgundy 
Frisia, 10, 16, 31, 93, 136 
Fiitzliu;, 26, synod of (1119), 132 
Riuli, Bavarian inarch (952), 52 11 
Fugger, house of, 376 
Fulda, monastery of, 43 


Gallcu, St, 75, 119 11 
Gaul, see Prance 

GelasiusJI, Pope (1118-1119), 131 
Genoa, 151, 181, 231 

Gerbert of AuriUac, Abbot of Bobbio, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, Pope as Sylvester 
n {999), 60. 61, 62, 69 * 

Gerh^ of Sinzig, 245 11 
^Germanic Confederation, 410, 416 
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Gcro, Margrave in Saxony and Thuringia, 
38, 39 , 40. 4 ^ 

Gerstungen, Pad. of, gd 
Gcifvase.of Tilbury, aoi it 
Gisclbert (Gilbert), Duke of Lorraine, 22, 
32 n, 48 

Gnesen^dy; archbidiopric of, 42, d3, 273 
Godehard, Saint, of Niederaluich, 75 
Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, Marquess of 
Tuscany, 92, 93, 94, 104, 105, lod, 109, ld3 
Goethe, Wolfgang von, 421 11 
Gogericht, ii, 145 

Golden Bull (l3Sd), 3id-2i, 330, 341, 352, 
3 d 4 

Goslar, 81, 83, gi, 141; place in Saban pro- 
gramme, 82; Diet of (107s), gd; conflict 
between Frederick I and Henry the Lion 
over, 188-9 
Gozilo, Duke, 92 

Gregory V, Pope (ggd-pgg), 39, da 
Gregory VL Pope (i04S-i04d), 102 
Gregory VII, Pope (1073-1083), I2d, 129, 
149, 208, 387, 4di: conflict wifli Henry IV, 
97, 107, 109-25; DicAidis pupae, to2, 109; 
early uiflueirce of, 102; and Cltury, 104; 
election, 108, 109 11; death, 125; reactions 
against traditions of, idg 
Gregory VIII, (1187), 198 
Gregory DC, Pope (1227-1241), 230, 231, 232 
Gregory X, Pope (layi-iayd), 297, 301-a 
Grdfswald, 2d5, 330, 377 
Grbner, Gener^, 441 
Gueldera, 139, 3do; coiuit of, 302 
Guiscard, Robert, iig, 125, I2d 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 372 


Habsburg dynasty, 145, 280, 313; in 15th 
century, 358, 3dl-3 

Hadrian IV, Pope (1154-1139), 157 «, xdg- 
70, 181 

Hagenau, 234 ii, 237; Treaty of (1219), 22d, 
227, 228 u 

Hainault (Hennegau), counts of, 144; duchy 
at, 289-90, 303, 360 
Halberstadt, 139, 1S9, 398 
Halle, 27s 

Hamburg, 42, 251, 376, 408; archbishopric 
founds (834), 41 
Hannover, 329 

Hanseatic League, 2d5-d, 330, 333, 343, 376 
Hardenherg, Prince von, 408 
Harabum, 83, 9d 
Hatzvndd, clearance o( 83 
Hatto, At^biahop of Mahiz, ai 
•Havel Rivet, 38, 2fli, 2d3-4 
Hayelberg, see o( founded, 40; destruction 
of), 42ti 43; bishopric colonized, 264 
Hemiold, chronicler, ada-5 


Hciuy I of Germany (9l9-93d), 23, 24, 25, 
2d, 27, 29, 31, 4t. dd, 73; as Duke of 
Saxony, 22; policy towards duchies, 27-8; 
Church policy, 33; defence of Saxony 
from Magyars, 37; 'greatest king in 
Europe’, 43; foreign policy, 48, 49, 32, 3d; 
picparation for Rome ei^editiou, 30 

Henry I of Silesia (1201-1238), 273 

Henry II, Emperor (iooa-1024), 2d, 3d //, 70, 
74, 75, 7<5. 77i 78, 91, 113: formerlt Duke 
of Bavaria, 30: Church policy, 33, 34, 35, 
3d, loi; eastern policy, d3; Italian policy, 
63-4; policy of, 79 

Henry n of Bavaria (955-976), ad, 32 n 

Henry II of England, 97, 14a, idS, 245 

Henry HI, Emperor (r639-i05d), sd, 70, 73, 
74, 78, 81, 82, 84, 90, 92, 109, 113, 141. 
149, 151, ids; reorganization of eastern 
marches (1043), 37: Italian policy, d4; 
coronation (1028), 72; policy, 80; policy 
towards Lormme, 92; Church policy, loi, 
103 

Henry IV, Emperor (io3d-iiod), 74, 78, 83, 
149. 154 . 155 . 170. 188, 215 . as 9 . 405 . 4 di: 
policy, 88 sqq; and Saxony, 93-7: minority 
of, 105, lod; negotiations widi Gregory 
VII (1073-1075), W8-9; intervention in 
Lombardy (1075), 109; conflict vinth 
Gregory VII, 109-25; deposition of (loyd), 
I id; conflict with Church after death of 
Gregory VII, iad-7: death of 127; contrast 
with Henry V, laS. 130-1; consequences 
of rtign, 194 

Henry IV of England, 357 H 

Henry V, Emperor (iiod-iias), 121, 133, 
153; rebellion of (1004-1006), 127: con- 
trast with Heniy IV, 128, 130-r; policy of, 
128 sqqi negotiations with Church, 129-33; 
position in Germany, 130-1; German 
policy, 153-6, idi; death of (1125), 133; 
and crown estates, 139; and German 
Church, 160; alliance with England, 163; 
war with France (1124), 164; consequences 
of reign, 194 

Henry VI, Emperor {1190-1197), 164, 178, 
219, 234, 280; marriage with Constance of 
Sicily, 183; King of Italy (1184), 192; 
judgements 011, tgs-d; imperial policy, 
19^; and Sicily, 197 sqq; policy in Ger- 
many, 199 sqq-, project of hereditary 
monarchy, 200-3; death of (1197), 20j; 
testament of, 204; contrast with Frederick 
D, 225-6, 229 

Henry Vn, Emperor (1308-1313), 284, 296, 
34c n, 307-10, 314-S 

Henry VH of Hohenstaufen, son of Frederick 
n, 221, 223, 224, 243, elected King (1220), 
227; alliance with Lombardy (1234), 230, 
. 237; conflict with Fiedetick n, 237-8 
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Henry VII, of England, 321 

Henry X, ‘the Proud’, of Bavarw (iraft- 

1138). 157. isa, ifSi. 361 

Henry Borwiu of Mecklenburg, 271 
Henry, Couiit of Sweinfiirt, Margrave of the 
Nordgau, 35 
Henry of Bar, 290 

Henry ofEilenburg, Margrave, 159 ti 
Henry of Werle, 327 

Henry Raspe of Tliuringia, anti-king (1246- 

1247). 239. 243 

Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony (1139-1180), 
17s, 176, 179, 186, 209, 250, 2<)i-5, 271, 
275, 278, 281; relations witli Frederick I, 
17s, 188-9, 190: growing power of, 187; 
connexion with England, 187; fall of 
(1180), 189, 193-4; e^lc iu England, 195; 
death of (1195), 200 
Henry tlie Rich of LoWer Bavaria, 345 
Herder, Johann Gottfried von, 408 
Heribert, Chancellor of OtCs UT, do 
Hermann Billung, Margrave in Saxony, 29, 
38. 39 

Hermann of Salm, anti-king, 124, 128 
Hermann of Salza, Master of Teutonic 
Order, 2d8 

Hersfdd, monastery, 43, 75 
Hesse, 349, 380-1, 404 
Hessc-Kassel, landgrave of, 390 11 
Hovelli, Slav tribe, 38, 44 
I-Iildesheim, 371; bishop and bishopric of, 
32 n, 3d, 75 

Hildeward, Bishop of Halberstadt, 75 
Hindenburg, Paul von, 443, 448, 450-2 
Idirsau, reform movement, 7'5, rod; congre- 
gation of, 104 

Hitler, Adolf, 438 w, 44d-7, 449-50, 452-5, 4di 
Holunaltheim, Synod of, ai 
Hohenlohe dynasty, 145 
Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst, Prince, 43a 
Hohenstaufcn dynasty, lai, 138, 137, 158, 
173 

HohenzoUem dynasty, 280, 358, 398-400, 423 
Holland, 257: counts of, 92, 144 
Holstein, 42, 210, 251, 258, 2do, 325, 359-<5o 
Honorius 11 , anti-pope, see Cadalus 
Honorius III, Pope (iaid-1227), 224, 226, 
232 

House, Colonel, 437 
Huburtusbnrg, Treaty of (i7d3), 402 
Hngenberg, Alfred, 450-1 
Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, 12a 
Hugh of Tuscany, Marcpress, 59 
Hugh of Vienne, King of Italy (92d-947), 
•48-51, 54 . 58 

Humbert n, dauphin of Vienne, 291 11 
Humbert of Moyenmoutier, no 
Hundred, hundredmen, in Frankish times, 9, 
W 


Hungary, 41, 42, 72, 254, 307, 3Sd, .358-9, 
363, 443: see also Magyars . 

Hussite Wars (I 4 I 9 -I 43 <>)> 340 , 342 , 357 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 368, 370 

Immunity grants, in Saxon period, 34, 35, 
88, 140 

IngeUieiin, 4 - 

higolstadt, 327 

Innocent n. Pope (1130-1143), 157, id7 
Innocent III, Pope (iigS-iaid), 204, aad, 
387; iiitervention.in German politics, 206- 
13; and Frederick 11 , 212-3, 2id 
Innocent IV, Pope (1243-1254), 225, 231-2, 
241 

Innocent VI, Pope (i352-i3d2), 315-d 
Investiture Contest, 249; issues involved, 
no sjj; course of, 120-34; effects of, in 
Gemiany, 135-47, id3, id7-9, 192; in 
Italy, 147-53, 1^3 
Islam, rise of, 4 

Italy, 5, 14, 27, 4d, 47; kingdom of, 11; con- 
nexion with Germany in loth century, 
4 S; in international politics of loth century, 
48 sqq; collapse of royal authority in (after 
1097), 127; connexion witli Germany 
(i 273 - 135 < 5 ). 283-4, 294, 297, 301, 308-10, 

315-6 

Ivan III, ‘the Great’ of Russia (i4da-i505), 

255. 376 n 

Jean of Jaiidun, 293 

Jena, battle of (1806), 407 

Johann of Neumarkt, 34a 

John I, Margrave of Brandenburg, 322 

John X, Pope (914-928), 32 

John XII, Pope ( 955 - 963 ), 44 . 53 . 54 . 56 

John XXII, Pope (i 3 id-i 334 ), 309-11, 313 , 

315 

John, Duke of Saxony-Lauenburg, 327 
John, King of England, 199 n, 211, 213, 214 
.John of Bohemia, (1310-1346), 309-tT, 313 
Jolm of Werle, 327 

John, ‘the Fearless’, of Burgundy (1404-1419), 
291 

Jordan of OsnabtUck, 299 
Joseph n. Emperor (1765-1790), 394 , 40a 
JOlich, 239, 330, 349; counts of, 144 
Junkers, rise of. 394; in 19th century, 417; in 
Second Empire, 423-4, 428, 431, 439 
Jura, Swabian and Franconian, 76 
Justinian, Emperor, 3, 172 
JUterbog, 274; colonization of, 263 

Kaimnin, 265, 398 
Kampen, 335 

Karl Eugen of Wttrttemberg (1737-1793), 
39011 

Karlsruhe, 391 
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Kempten, monastery, 119 11 
Kid, 441 
Kiev, 266 

Kingship, coiisccratiou and coronation, ao, 
35, li] designation of successor, 35; 
hereditary and elective principles, 35-6, 
73-j; Carolingian tradition of, 35-d; quasi- 
sacerdbtal quahdes, 33, 51S, 89, loi; con- 
solidation under Saxon dynasty, 72 stfq-, 
see (i/so Monarchy, Pnmogeniture, Crown 
estates 

Koiberg, 263; suffragan of Gnesen, 42 
Kbnigsberg, 268 
Kulm, 268, 272, 374 

Lambert ofHcrsfcld, chronicler, 83 
Landgiafscliajt, 160 

Landshut, 327; Confcdei.ition of (1347), 330 
Landskronc, 245 it 
Langensalza, 96 

Latcran Countil (1059), rod, (1123), 133 
Lausitz (Lausatia), 40, 41, 339: march of, 38, 

159. 356 

Lebus, 272 

Lechfeld, battle of (955), 37, 44, 33 
Legnano, battle of (1176), 183, 184, 188 
Leipzig, 438 
Lenzen, battle at, 38<. 

Leo ni. Pope (793-816), 3 
Leo IX, Pope (1048-1034), 69, 80, 89, 92, 103, 
104, lod, 119, 349 
Leo, Bishop of Vcicelli, 60 
Leopold I, Empeioi (1658-1703), 385 
Leopold, Duke of Austria (1198-1230), 195, 
J 99 

Lesum, county of, 93 
Leubus, Cistcrdan house of, 273 
Liebknecht, Karl, 436 
Licbknecht, 'VPilhehn, 424 
lidgc (LOtdeh), 137, 290, 360; bishop of) 
3311,307.327 
linvburg, 239 
Lippe, 320; family of, 145 
Litimania, 237 n, 339 

Liudolf, Duke of Wabia, 33 ir, revolt of 
(953)153,67 

Uudolfinger, dynasty of, 15, 20, 31; aiices 
etlentalim Saxomim, ig 
Liutpold of Bavaria, (d. 907), 19, 23 
Livoma, 353, 255, 266-8, 270 
Uoyd (jeorge, David, 442 n, 443-6, 464 
Lom, 132, 181 
Loire iChret, 19 

Lombard League, 1B4, 183, 187;' formation 
of (1167), 182; coi&ct yvith Frederick n, 
223, aa6, 228-31 

Losuba^ifer, 4, 6, 7, 10, 16, 48. 108. 112, 174, 
178) tmisoopats, s8i Id?. 131 . 148-9: royal 
c(mt)3» dfiChtndh in, 111-3; communes, 


119; rise of, 148 S94. rdalions with Freder- 
ick I, 176: wars of Hem y IV in (1090- 
1097), 126; conditions* after Invesdtiirc 
Contest, 169; policy of Ftederick I in, 17S 

m 

Lorraine, s, 14, 17, 18, 20, 2:, 23, 24, 26, 30, 
48, SI II, 8s, 103, 104, 136, 210, 390, 386, 
403, 460; conquered by Charles the Bald, 
46; annexed by Kudolf of Burgundy (888), 
47; passed to Germany till 91 1, 47; Frcndi 
(91 1-925), German rule then re-cstabhshed 
by Henry I, 47-9; under Henry 111 and 
Henry IV, 92; French encroadiments in, 
289-90, 292-3, 295; duke of, 290, 305, 360; 
see also Giselbert, Godfrey 
lothai I, Emperor (84«-85s), 11-13, 46, 30, 
54 

Lothar II, Emperor^ (1125-1137), 134, 138, 
141, IS3, 154 , isS,’i63, 167, 169, 207, 35i. 
260-1; election of (1125), 155-6; and 
crown estate#, 159; German policy, 160-1 
Lotharingia, see Loirainc, Midme Kingdom 
Louis I, 'the Great’, of Hungary (1342-1382), 

254 

Louis I, ‘the Pious’, Emperor (814-840), 6, 
II, 13 

Louis n. Emperor (855-875), 46 
Louis II of Bavaria (r253-i294), 332 
Louis II, ‘the German’, (843-876), 8, 13, 19, 
2o; ^ng in Bayatia, li; east Frankish 
ruler (843), I 3 

Louis III, ‘the Child’, of Germany (899-911), 
18,20 

Louis rV of Bavaria, Emperor (1314-1347), 
43, 380, 296-7, 301 H, 309-10, 312-4, 316, 

318,333,335,355 

Louis rV, of Prance (936-954), sin, 68 11 
Louis VIII of France {1223-1226), 310, 217, 
286 

Louis IX ofFrance (1226-1270), 217, 284, 286 
Louis X ofFrance (I3i4-r3r6), 390 
Louis XIV ofFrance (1643-1713), 288, 385-6, 
388, 407 and 11 

Louis Napoleon, see Napoleon III 
Lubcck,245, 251, 266, 275, 330. 376; founded 
(1143), 262; acquired by Henry the Lion 
(1158), 265; Peace of (1629), 373 
Lucca, 151, 181, 184, 18s 
Lucius ED, Pope (1181-1185), 185, 198, 202 
Luden, E^nrich, 408 
LudcndorlF, General, 43 S, 441 
Ludwig, see also Louis 
Ludwig, Landgrave of Hesse, 355 h 
Ludwig the Bach of Lower Bavaria {1450- 
1479). 345 , 347 
Lflneburg, 95 

Lun£ville, Peace of (1801), 383, 404, 407 
Lupoid ofBebenberg, 299 
_Luther, Martin, 368, 369, 370, 371, 374 
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Lutlieraniim, decline of, 375 -(i 
Luxemburg, 305, 3rto: dynasty of. 280, 307, 
309. 312. 342. ? 3<>-7 

Lyons, 287, 289-90; archbishop of, 173; 

Council o& (I 24 S). 231, 239: (127+), 294 
MachiavclU, 364 

Magdeburg, 35 . 42 , 251, 263, 273, 275, 327, 
349. 398: archbishop of, 35, 56 «, 137, 261; 
archbishopric founded, 41, 35, 78; Si. 
Maurice Abbey, 73 

Magnus Billung, 93, 137; death of (nod), 
259 

Magnus of Mecklenburg (1477-1503). 34 ^, 
3.48-9 

Magyars, 21, 37: invasions of, 3, 13, 16, 18; 
defeated by Heni^ I (933) and by Otto 
I {955), 37: <lbo Hungary 
Main River, 30, 3S. 3*. ,7d, 230 
Mainz, 119 ii, 139, 141, 343; archbishop of, 
35 . 315. 154. 295. 302, 303-6, 309. 35 <S, 371. 
383: Diets of, (i07d), 109; (1097), 126; 
(1184), 189; (1233), 223, 230; support of 
Henry IV, 124 

Manfred of Sicily (1258-1266), 241, 250, 284 

Mannheim, 391 

Mantua, synod of (1064), 103 

Manuel I, Emperor (1143-1180), 187 

Marienburg, 270 

Marienwer^r, 268 

Mark, county of, 330, 349 

Markward of Anweiler, 202, 203 

Marsilius of Padua, 69 

Matilda ofTuscany (1046-1115), ga, 108, 125, 
ra6; lands of, 129, 131, 133, 151, 157, 163, 
184, 183, 186, 204, 212, 226 n 
Marx, Karl, 416 n, 436 
Martin IV, Pope (1281-1285), 296, 303 
Matthias, Emperor (1612-1619), 372 
Matthias Corvinus of Hungary (1438-1490), 
345 . 347. 349 . 359-60 
Maurice of Saxony (1541-1353), 371, 384 
Max of Baden, Prmce, 439, 444 
Maximilian I, Emperor (1486-1319), 235, 
321. 355. 361-5, 367-8, 37S n, 396. 408-9 
Maximilian ofBavaria, Duke, 371 
Mecklenburg, 251, 258, 262-4, 271, 273 , 325, 
348-9, 360, 380, 393; bishopric of, 187; 
conquest of, 253; German settlem^ in, 
27a 

Mehahard II of Tyrol (1238-1293), 322 
Meissen, 33, 43, 201 n, 258, 304-7, 392; 
match of, 38, 139, 280; colonization in, 
263; mining industries in, 277, 359 
Melanchthon, 373 
Melfi, constitutions of (1231), 221 
Memel, 268 

Merseburg, 43; founded 967, re-founded 
1004), 36 

Mettginich, Prince, 412-3 


Metz, 46, Tig II, 360, 384; hisliop of, 32 ii; 
bishopric of, 290 

Meuse River, 4, 8, 287, 289-90, 292, 303 
Middle Kingdom (Lotluiringia), 12, 16; 20, 
23, 27, 46, 47, 66; politically unstable in gtli 
century, 46 siiq; problem of, solved by 
Otto I, 34 ■>, 

Miesko I of Poland, 42, 72 
Milan, 60, 107, 109, ist, 13a; commune of 
130; .md Frederick I, 178-83, 184; 
opposition to Frederick II, 229, 230 . 
Minden, 33, 398 

Minlsteriales, 60, 90, 94, 93, 162, 234, 238, 
243; rise of, 80-1; employment by Salhn 
kings, 81-4; rising importance due to 
Investiture Contest, 136 sjq; under 
Frederick I, 187; in crisis of 1198-1215, 
213; use in Italian govenimcnt, 222; and 
Hairy (VII), 237, usurpation of ftefi by 
(1230-1272), 245; employment in colonial 
lan&, 279; entry into aristocracy, 324-5 
Monarchy, change in relations with Church 
in iith century, 90; papal attack on (after 
1073), 113 sjij; elective, 113, in force by 
1132 {sic Otto of Freising), 162, reasserted 
(after 1198), 208, triumph of (after 1250), 
246; hereditary, defended by Henry IV, 
lao-i, defeat of (1143-1138), 154 Sjj; 
attempted assertion of, by Henry VI, 200-3 ; 
foundations coUapse in Investiture Con- 
test, 139-40; strcngdicned under Frederick 
1 , 170: see itlio Kingsliip 
Moiiicbcllo, Peace of, (1173), 184, 188 
Montferrat, marquess of, 132 
Moravia, 19, 41, 210, 306-7, 359, 378; Ger- 
man settlement in, 272 
Morgenthau Plan, 463 11 
Morocco crisis, 433-4 
Moselle River, 4, 8 
MOhldorf, battle of (1322), 309, 310 
Munich, 275, 3 * 7 . 348 , 443 
Munster, 139; bishop of, 32 n 

Napoleon I, 384 », 386-7, 404-S, 407, 420, 
454 

Napoleon IB, 419, 422 
National Sodalist Party, 449-52; programme 
ot 454 , 45811 

Neuburg an der Donau, 76 
Neumark, 272 

Neuss, capitulation of (1201), 209 n 
Nicholas I, Pope (858-867), 46 
Nicliolas II, Pope (1039-1061), 103, 106 
Nicholas IB, Pope (1277-1280), 294-3, * 97 . 
302-3 

Nicholas of Cusa, Cardinal, 340 
Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, 413 * 

Niederaltaich, monastery, 119 n 
Niklot, Abodrite prince (d. 1160), 263-4 
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Niklot, Prince of Mecklenburg, 271 
Nogarct, GuilUiimc dc, 300 
Norbert, Saint, ofXaiilen, 15(1-7 
NocdalbingU, 3^; ceded to Waldemac of 
Denmark, 2i(>; conquest of, 252 
Nordgau, Bavarian, 30, 35 
Normans (in Sicily), 107, 125, 12S, 131, 147; 
negotfatioiK with Henry IV, 109; alliance 
with papacy (1059), lofi, 119; relations 
with Frederick I, i(S8, 179, 191 
North German Confederation, 4id, 422 
Norway, 263 ' 

Notget of Lidge, 62 

Novgorod, 2SS, 266, yj 6 

Numberg, 7(1, 356; Diet of (1355). 3^6 

Oder River, 40 
Odilo of Chiny, do, 62 
Oldenburg, bishopric of, 40, 187 
Ordulf Bilhuig, Duke of Saxony, 95 
Osnabrtlck, 349; bishopric of, 81 
Osterbant, county of, 289 
Ostmark, 7; Bavarian, later duchy of 
Austria, 30, 42; Saxon, feundatiou of, 38 
Otto I, Emperor (936-973), 23, 26, 27, 29, 
37, 42, 44, 64, 73, 77, 85, Xd3, ig(S, 221, 
2di; crowned king, 28; Church policy, 28, 
33i 34. 35. 3d. ■'TS, 88; policy towards 
duchies, 28-9, 84; eastern poUcy, 40-3, 
7S: imperial tdtle after battle of Lech (955), 
44; crowned emperor (962), 44, 53; foreign 
policy, 48, 49; and France, Si «, ( 58 ; 
Italian policy, 51 sjj, after imperial coron- 
ation, S7-g; Itdian expeditions, first (931) 
49, 52, second (961), 53; imperial policy, 
S 4 sqq, assessed, 65 149; system of govern- 
ment, Emitations of, 78, 84; victory over 
Magyars ( 9 SS). 87; attitude of Frederick I 
to, 170-1 

Otto I ofWittelsbach, i8g 
Otto IT, Emperor (973-983), 26, 28, 35, 73; 
Church p^y, 33;de&atat Cortone(g82), 
42. 59. dg; It^an policy, 59 
Qtto in, Emperor (983-1002), 64, 67, 74, 
196; Church policy, 33, 35; Italian policy, 
5(5, 59-62, contrast^ with that of Otto I, 
6a; eastern policy, 62-3; imperial policy 
assessed, 65, 67 

Otto m. Margrave of Brandenburg, 323 
Otto IV of Brunswick, Emperor (1198-1215), 
215, 216, 221, 229, 234, 251; confoct with 
Fl^p of Swabia, 209 Sfj; recognition as 
* German king (1208), 211; ctowaed 
emperor (1209), 212; breach with pope, 
2UMi; ddmt death of, 214, 220 
Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, 253, 260 
Otto, Ihilce of Saxony, 20, 22 
Otfo of BaDebll^dt, 260 
, Otfn dnkeii(i]]|;, tx6 », 15a, i(^, 169 n 


Otto of LUnebiug, Duke of Brunswick, 235 
Otto of Nordhemi, 95, 96, 119 ii, 137, 755 
Ottokar II of Bohemia (1253-1278), 310, 
254 . 295. 301-3 


Padcrboni, bishopric of, 32 11, 36 
Palatinate, 356, 371-a. 381, 407 11; teiritorial 
foundations of, 243; elector of, 306, 309; 
count of, 239, 31(5 
Papen, Franz von, 450-a 
Paris, 15, 290, 299; Treaty of (1S14), 409-10 
Farnia, 240 

Paschal H, Pope (1099-1118), 126, 129, 130, 

131 

Patana,Pataruii, party at Milan, 107, 109, 119 
Pavia, 48, 60, 151, iSi, 230 
Peasantry, share in internal colonization, 76; 
in Salian period, &6; Henry IV and, 124, 
128 a; ruined by Saxon revolts, 136, 259; 
and eastern Colonization, 256-7, 269, 273 
sqiji depression of, 336-7, 373. 392-s: 
emancipation of, 408 
Peasants’ Wars (1524). 370 . 374 . 392 
Peene River, 38 

Pepin, son of Louis die Pious, 12 
Petrarch, 315 

Philip n (Augustus) of France (1180-1223), 
97, 168, 176, 194, 199 (I, 210-11, 213-4, 
217. 384 

Philip HI of France (1270-1285), 284, 286-7, 
289, 301 

Philip IV, ‘die Pair’, of France (1285-1314), 
210, 284, 286, 289, 290-2, 304, 306, 308, 

341-2, 403, 407 

Philip VI of France (1328-1350), 291, 298, 
3 M. 313 

Philip of Leyden, 299 

Philip of Swabia, (1198-1208), 215-6, 234, 
251, 267; ‘guardufn of the empite’ (1198), 
205; king (iip8), 206; conflict with Otto 
of Brunswick and Innocent HI, 208-11 
Philip the Bold of Burgundy (1363-1404), 
291 

Philip the Good of Burgundy (1419-1467), 
291 

Piacenza, 181 
Piedmont, 315 

Pilgrim. B^op of Passau, 41 
Pilgrim, Bishop of Salzhiug, 21 
Pisa, 151, r8l, 185, 231 
Pius H, Pope (1458-1464), 292 a 
Pleissen, under Frederick L 188; territory of, 
280, 307 
Pleskau, 266 

Podiebtad, George, King of Bohemia (1458- 
1471). 359 

Pomcatd, Raymond, 446 a, 462 
^ Poitiers, battle of (I35d), 315 
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Poland, 35, 4a. 63 . 7 a, 251, 234-5, 257. 25 !) 
264, 33 !). 356-7. 359 , 363. 398, 410, 446; 
rdations with /jcnnany in lotli century, 
40; German settlement in, 372; partilians 

of. 403 

Pomerania, 254, 258, 260, 2(13, 271, 34y, 360, 
398; German settlement in, 253, 272 
Pomerelia, 255, 270 
Posen, 444 II, bishopric founded, 41 
Prague, 6 t, bishopric founded (973), 4 i 
PriWslav, Prince of Mecklenburg, 265, 271 
Primogeniture, pruiciple of, 11, T5 
Ihrotestant League, 371 
Provence, 5, la, 15, 46, 47 , 147 , 173 . 28(5, 315 
Prussia, 377, 380, 414 11, 444 11; conquest of; 
252, 267-71; foundations of villages, 258; 
acquisition of Rhinelands, 410; and Austria 
in i8th century, 386, 401-3, in 19th ccntiuy 
413 sqq; position in Skoud Emjpiie, 422-5, 
428; see also Brandenburg-Prussia 
Przemyslid dynasty of Bohesnia, 254 

'Quatrevaux, 305 

Radowitz, Joseph von, 416 
Rainald of Dassel, i8a, 184, 191 
Rammelsburg silver mines, 83 
Ratzeburg, 245; bishopric of, 187 
Ravensburg, county of, 401 
Ravenna, 60, l8l, 202; San Vitale, 3: 
patriarch of, 150; duchy of, 204; Diet of 
(1231), 230 

Reforimtion of the Einperor SIgismtiiid, 339 
R^alia, 129, 13a, 133, 172, 180, 181, 183 
Regensburg, 141, 382, 384, 405; bishop o^ 
41; monastic school of St. Emmeram, 75; 
support of Henry IV, 124 
Reiimenau, abbey, 75 

Reichfiirsleiistatiit, definition of (1180), 190, 
194 

Reichsrejorm, 364145 
Repgau, Bike von, 234 
Rjeval, 267, 335 

Rheims, archbishop of, 6; synod of (1049), 
104; (1119), 131 

Rhenish League (1254), 282, 334 . 385 
Rhens, Diet of (1338), 298, 312-4, 316, 36a 
Rhine, 4, la, 13, 250; fiontier, 286^, 292, 
403,460 

Rhineland, 6, 214, 244, 302, 446 
Rhdne River, 287, 289, 291, 308 
Richard I ofEnglmd, 195, 199, 208-9 
Richard of Cornwall, 244, 245 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 288, 384, 387, 407 
Rma, 267; Gulf of, 256, 266; bishopric 
founded (1186), 266 
Ripen, bishopric founded, 41 
Robert n of Prance ^96-1031}, 7a 
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Robert of Anjou and Naples (1309JI3433, 
284, 2()7, 308-n, 315 
Robert of Flanders, Count, 144 
^ Roger I of Sicily, 152 
‘Romagna, 185, 186, 303 
Roman law, 102 », 170-1, 320, 342, 352, 395 
Rome, 3, 4, 12, 56, 58, 64, 74, 178, t8i, 315- 
6; factions in, 52, 59: Lenten synoV (1076), 
109; sacked by Normans (1084), 125; 
synod of (iiia), 130: relations with 
Frederick 1 , 170-1 

Roncaglia, Diet of, •179, 180 * 

Rostock, 265, 271, 330, 348, 377 
Rolenburg, duchy of, 188 
Rudolf I of Burgimdy, (888-912), 22; 

pohtical career, of, 47, 49 11 
Rudolf I of Habsburg, Emperor (1273-1291), 
245, 249, 280, 282-3, 294-6, 301-4, 306, 
317. 323, 358 

Rudolf n of Burgundy (912-937), political 
career of, 47-8, 49, 54 
Rudolf IV of Austria (1356-1365), 341 
Rudolf of Swabia, anti-king (1077-1080), 
110, III, 116, 119 II, 121, 123, 124, 125, 
128, 154-5 

Rudolf of Upper Bavaria, 328 
RUgen, island of, 253 
Ruhr, 421 

Rundstedt, General von, 451 
Rupert, King of Germany (1400-1410), 280, 
357 

Russia, 63, 265, 398, 402-3, 407, 409, 419, 
427. 434-6, 445, 453 

Saale River, 38, 39, 40, 42 
Saar, 410, 446, 460 
St. Blasien, monastery, 89 
St Gallen, abbey, 75 
St Georgen, monastery, 89 
St Gotthard Pass, 174 
St. Peter, monastery, 89 
Salerno, 125 

Salian dynasty, 70, 135, 167, 171; admini- 
strative pnlgramme of, 77 sj/j 
Salomon III, Bishop of Constance, 21 
Salzburg, 119 fi; bishop of, 32 11 '• 
^Salzwcdel, 264 

'San Germano, Peace of, (1230), 221 
Sadne River, 287, 289 
Saracens invasion of 5, 15; in Italy, 59 
Saxony, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 15, iS, 19, 24, 29, 31, 
36. 37. 87, 161, 245, 380-1, 447; wars of, 8, 
108; failure of Frankish organization to 
penetrate, 10; policy of Henry I in, 38; 
cultural advance in itch century, 75; 

. social conditions before Investiture Con- 
test, 83: problem of, trader Henry IV,9t-7: 
rebellions (1070), 94, (1073), 95; wasted 
by civil wars, 117; opposition to Henry V 
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Saxoiijr — coiUiimeA 
(1114-1115)1,131; independent develop- 
ment (after ins), 1 S 9 , 163; (le«We«- 
phalia) to Bernard of Anhalt (1180), 1S9; 
duchy dismembered, 250; under Lothar of" 
Supplinburg, 260-1; doctorate of, 349, 
358-9 

Scdini (doomsmen), 10 11 , 11 
Schamhorst, General von, 408 
Scheidemann, Philipp, 441, 448 n 
Scheldt, River, 2S7, 289 
Schiller, Johami von, 404 
Schlei ]^vec, 38 

Schleswig, march of, 38; bishopric founded, 

41 

Schmerling, Anton von, 417-8 
Schwerin, 24s, 264-5; counts of, 327 
Scotland, 304, 312 
Scptimer Pass, 174 

Seven Years War (1756-1763), 394, 401-2, 
406 

Sicily, 182; alliance with Alexander III against 
Frederick I, 182; alliance with Frederick I 
1184), i8s; conquered by Henry VI 
1194 ), 19s; revolt of (1197), 203: under 
Frederick II, 219 conquered by Charles 
of Anjou and connexion with Germany 
broken, 241 ^ 

Siegfried, Archbishop of Mainz, 239 
Siena, 151, 185 
Sieyis, 293 

Sigiimund, Bmperor (1410-1438), 255, 340, 
355-9 

Silesia, 39, 251, 254, 271, 273-4, 327 . 345 , 
349 , 356. 359 . 378, 402, 413, 444 «! Ger- 
man settlement in, 253, 272; fonndatiou of 
villages, 258 
Smoleiuk, 266 

Social Democratic Party, 426-8, 430-1, 433- 
4 . 436-7, 439 , 442, 448, 450 , 452 n 
Solingen, 413 

Speyer, 35, 76, 208; Diet of (1273), 302; 

(1529), 371 

Splagen Pass, 174 

Spoleto, S3, 179, 185, 212; renounced by 
Otto IV, 211; ocenpied by Frederick n 
(1240), 231 ^ ^ 

Sorbs, Slav people, 19, 38, 40, 42 
Stade, 93 

Stututum in /unomii principum (1232), 235, 
236, 238, 244, 250 
Stdm Fdedtich von, 406, 408 
Sltlfmelser/nS, 342 

Stephen 1 of Hungary (997-1038), 42, 72 
St^hen DC, Pope. ^39-942), 105 

Sh^henjofEagMol, 142, 15^ 

Stia^Htet,447 
Staal$aind,26$, ^30* 377 


Strassbutg, 305, 360, 385-6, 387 it; bishop 

245 

Straubing, 327; League of, ^46, 348-9 
Stytia, 37, 295 . 302, 307. 323; separanon 
from Bavaria (1180), 189: under Frederick 
II, 223 

Sully, Due de, 293 
Supplinburg dynasty, 130, 138 
Swabia, 12, 13, 15, 27, 29, 30, 31, 136, 141, 
179. 187: duchy of, 8, IS, 24; dukes of, 19, 
66; foreign policy of, 48; attacked by 
Burgundy (919), 47: intervention in Italy, 
51; counts of, 79; under Frederick I, 173, 
177-8, 19a 

Swabian League (1376), 334 - 5 . 33® 

Sweden, 265, 381, 384-j, 398 
Switzerland, 174, 302, 311; progress towards 
independence, 360 
Sylvester II, Pope, see Gerbert 

Tancred of Sicily, 195 

Tannenberg, battle of (1410), 253, 271, 339 

Tassilo in of Bavaria, 7, 8$ 

Tauuus, 76 

Tauroggen, Convention of, 409 
Teutomc Order, 252-3, 255-6, 267-71, 339, 
343 . 357 . 359 > 393 » 

Teiitonlci, Teiitonieonim regmim, 27, 76 
Theobald of Bar, 290 
Theophano, Empress, wife of Otto II, 62 
Thom, 268, 272; Peace of (1466), 255, 359 
Thtliingerwald, clearance of 76, 83 
Thuringia, 8, la, 13, 19, * 9 . 3 i, 37 , 201 «, 
203, 447: duAy of, 18, 24 h; march of, 43; 
Slav population in, 42-3; effects of Invesd- 
tuic Contest in, 136; attempts to incorpor- 
ate in royal demesne, 199, aoi l», 304-7 
Thyssen, Fritz, 447, 450 
Tilsit, Peace of (1807), 405 11, 407-B 
Toul, 305, 384; bishopric of, 289^ 
Tournai, 289 
Trent, 53, 139 

Ttibur, Diet of (1076), no, 121, 122, 123 
Trier, archbishop of, 32 », 295, 302, 306, 309, 
343 

Tuscany, 106, 109, 149. 152, i 79 , 181; com- 
munes of, 150; nurquesses of, 64, 150; 
' communal developmeat in I2di century, 
184; renounced by Otto IV, 2ir 
Tusculum, counts of 61, 64 
Tyrol, 314, 329, 331. 349 , 356 . counts of; 
145 « 

Udairidi of Wdmar, 159 11 
Gbn, 76, 237 
’ Uliiiih of L^burg, 89 
Unstrutt, battle of (933), 37: (I 07 S), 96. 
, -138 » 

Urban n, Pope (1088-1099), 126 
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Urban III, Eopc (iiSs-1187), lo-l, aas 
Urban IV, Pope (i2fii-tar>4), ayj 
Utrecht, 139, 264; bishopric of, 36; Ciongress 

of (1713). 382* 


Valeiiueanes, 289, 296 
Valcntiiiois, 28(S, 290 

Vassi ihiiiiilM (CarolingUii crown servants), 
14, 17, 19 

Venice, 151, 187, 231; alliance with Otto III, 
6i; Peace of (1177), 183-3 
Vercelli, 60 

Verdim, 119 », 28^91, 384; Treaty of (R43), 
12, 13, 14, 46; bishop of, 307 
Verona, inarch of, ^a 11, 53, 1811 League of 
(1164), 182, 187 

Versailles Treaty, 438 11, 444-7, 4<Si, 46a n 
Vicehn of Naimilnster/ aiSo, 262-3; ordained 
Bishop of Oldenburg, 278 
Victor II, Pope (1055-1037), 105 
Victor III, Pope (1086-1087), 126 
Victor IV, and-pope (1159-1164), 181, 187 
Vienna, 37, 360; Congress of, 4O9 
Viernie, synod of (iria), 130, 131; arch- 
bishop of, 173; dauphin of, 291, 305 
Vikings, invasion of, 3; see also Danes 
Vistula Rivet, 41, 251 
Vivaraii, 289 
Viviets, 286, 289 

Vogelweide, Waltlicr von der, 216-7 
Vogtland, 188 


Wagria, conquest of, 262 
Walcheren, 16 

'Waldeinar H, ‘the Victorious’, of Dciunatk 
(1202-1241), 210, 216, 251, 272 
Wartlie River, 40, 41 

Weiiiiar Republic, 391. 442. 447, 461, 462 » 
Wdf VI, 158, 163, 174 II. 173. 178, 179, iSi, 
183, 184 

Welf dynasty, dukes of Bavaria, 124, 139, 
142 II, 143, 138, 163, 176; rising import- 
ance tempore Lothar II and Conrad in, 161 
■Wdfeshok, battle of (1115), 131, 156, 159 
Wenceslaus, see Wenzel 
Wends, 7, 40, 62 
Wendish cnisade (1147), 23a, 263 
Wenzdn of Bohemia (1278-1305), 303, 303 
Wenzel, Emperor (1378-1400), 340, 336^ 
Werner, chief mimsierlalls of Conrad 11, 81 
Werner of BoUand, 137 
Weser River, ag, 38, 257 
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Wesliilialia, 29, 189; granted to Archbishop 
of Cologne (liRo), iH*i: Peace of (1648), 
321. 37-s. 3S1-3. 3«3-<>. '.iSH, 3!)«. 4<5i: 
kingdoin of, 407 
Wcttiii dynasty, 138, 280, 329 
Wichinaun, Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
2ftt II, 263, 263, 274 
Widiikind, chronicler, 43, 44, 30 ^ 
Widiikind, Saxon loiider, 8 
Wied, von, dynasty, 143 
Wienerwald, 41 

William II, Emperor (1888-1918), 424 433, 
433.440,443 * 

William n of Sicily (1166-1189), 18311, 193, 
197, 220 

Wiliaiu II, Landgrave of Hesse, 349 
William, Abbot of Hirsau, 123 
VWUiani, Archbishop of Mainz, 78 
William of Holland, King of Geimany 
(1247-1236), 244-3, 30a 
William of Montfernt, 182 
Wilson, President, 437, 440, 444-6, 465 
Wilzi, Slav tribe, 44 
Wiinpfeling, Jacob, 36a 
Wuiricli of Kaiiprode, Grand Master of 
Tcutouic Order (1351-1382), 270-1 
Wismar, 263, 271, 330, 348, 377 
Wisscll, Rudolf, 443 
Witlclsbacli dynasty, 1^3, 313-3, 338 
Wizlaw, Prince oi'Rllgcu, 233 
Wladislav It of Poland (1386-1434), 234-3 
Wolfgang, S,iint, mission to Ilimgaty (972), 
41 

Wolfgcr, Patriarch oi Aipiilcia, au 
Woniis, 33; liislioprir of, 36; CoiiairJal of 
(1112), 98, 132-4, 134, 1.36, 233; synod of 
(1076), 109, 120; support of Henry IV, 
124; Diet of (1521), 363, 370 
WUiltombcrg, 320, 330, 349. 3»o. 4041 king 
of, 409 

WUrzburg, 36, 43, 93; policy of Henry It 
towards bishopric, 33; Diet of (iiai), 13a, 
(ri68), 187, 188; support of Henry IV, 
124; bishop of, 139, 237: privilege (1168), 
176 « 

Zabcni aftair (1913), 433 
ZShtingen dynasty, 138, 139, 141, 143, 157, 
174 n. 176, 178, 187; seen/so Conrad of 
Zeitz, 42, 43 

2Kazo, ‘patriciiis* of Rome under Otto HI, 61 
ZoVmeiii, 420, 421 II 
Zilridr, 337 

Zwentibold, King of Lorraine, 22 * , 




